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Y ituation of the affairs of Europe, and a ſtetebh 
of the hiſtory of thoſe events which n 
the war of 1741. 


Have always conſidered the Chriſtian 

powers of Europe as one great republic, 

whoſe parts all correſpond with each o- 
ther, even when they endeavour at their mu- 

tual deſtruction. A general conſent has eſtabli- 
ſhed what we call the laws of war, laws un- 
known to other nations: the point of prece- 
dency or rank of almoſtevery prince has been 
regulated: the Catholics have two cities in, 
| B .common 
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x common. one of which is Malta, the cen- 
ter of perpetual war againſt the enemies of 
EF the Chriftian name; the other is Rome, 
which, in more reſpects than one, is ſo far 
the capital of the different kingdoms pro- 
feſſing the Roman Catholic religion, that 
each has a right to nominate one of the prin- 
cipal miniſters of the ſovereign, and that 
their eccleſiaſtic (and even temporal) cauſes 
are tried there by the tribunal of the Rota, 
compoſed of jndges taken from each nation, 
Upon the frontiers of all catholic ſtates the 
ſovereigns have territories ſubject to the ec- 
cleſiaſtical juriſdiction of a foreign biſhop: 
nothing is more frequent than to ſee the pri- 
vileges, the honours; and even the military 
orders of one country conferred on the in- 
habitants of another: moſt princes have 
even ſovereignties ſituated in the midſt of a 
foreign ſtate; thus it is that the Pope is poſ- 
ſeſſed of Avignon in France, and of Bene- 
vento in the kingdom of Naples; and thus 
the Venetians have ſovereignties in the midſt 
of the Milaneſe. There is not a prince in 
Germany, part of whoſe territories are not 
ſome where incloſed by thoſe of another 
prince. "THANE 
In all theſe ſtates the old Roman law is 
in full force ; they have all the ſame learn- 
ed language; and the ſeveral courts have 
adopted the ſame living tongue. Commerce 
- has ſtill ſtrengthened cheſe connexions: 
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merchants maintain ſo cloſe a correſpon- 


dence, even in time of war, that the — Y 


liſh have been conſtantly intereſted in the” 
Spaniſh trade, even while they were armed 
for the deſtruction of that monarchy ; ſo 
that when their privateers took a prize, the 
really plundered their own countrymen. In 
- ſhort, the wars carried on by Chriſtian po ẽ - 
ers are in ſuch a manner civil wars, that in 
1701 Victor duke of Savoy was fighting 
againſt his two ſons in law: the prince of 
Vaudemont commanded for the Spaniards in 
the dukedom of Milan; while his ſon, Who 
had followed the Auſtrian party, was very 
near taking his own father priſoner. In the 
war carried on by the duke of Orleans, re- 
gent of France, 1718, againſt his confin 
Philip V. king of Spain, the duke of Liria 
ſerved againſt his father the duke of Ber- 
wick. In the war whoſe hiſtory I am go- 
ing to relate, the kings of France, Spain, 
Poland, and the elector of Bavaria, were 
the neareſt relations of the queen of Hun-. 
ary whoſe territories they invaded ; and 
the elector of Bavaria, in particular, groun- 
ded his right to ſtrip her on that very con- 
nexion of blood. During the courſe of this 
war, Francis, great duke of Tuſcany, the 
preſent emperor, kept an envoy “ at Paris, 
whoſe children were Aghting againſt this 
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very prince: and the ſons of the chief mi- 


niſter of Tuſcany were all engaged in the 
French fervice. A thouſand inſtances of 


this kind were before our eyes, and yet 
did not ſurprize us. | 

The ſovereigns of the different ſtates in 
this part of the world are all allied either by 
blood or by treaties; and yet they very ſel- 


dom conclude either a marriage or a trea- 


ty, which does not prove the ſource of 


diſcord. 


Commerce, by which they are alſo neceſ- 


ſarily connected, generallys divides them: 
theſe two motives of war are unknown to 
the reſt of the world: they know of no 


ſuch thing as a wife bringing war to her 


- huſband for her dower, by pretenſions to a 
diſtant province; they know of no act of 


confraternity among princes; of no rever- 
ſion of one family to another not at all rela- 
ted to that family; of no little fiefs yielding 
homage at the ſame time to ſeveral great 
ſovereigns, who are diſputing with each o- 
ther about the homage and the fief itſelf, as 
it frequently happens in Germany and in 
Italy. Hence it is that, excepting the inva- 
ſions of conquerors, which are ſtill more 
cruel in Aſia than in Europe, and the una- 
voidable quarrels in regard to frontiers, eſ- 
pecially betwixt the Turks and the Perſians, 
Aſia enjoys almoſt a perpetual peace. | 
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Thoſe who examine cloſely into the great 


events of this ſublunary world, obſerve that 


there have been forty ſevere wars in Europe 
ſince 1600; and that there has been only. 
one war of any conſequence in Great Tar- 
tary, in China, and in the Indies, countries. 
of far greater extent, more 1 and 
richer than Europe: in fine, there has been 
no war at all either in Aſia, Africa, or A- 
merica, concerning commerce, which has 
not been excited by European nations. 
The marriage of Maximilian I. afterwards. 
emperor of Germany, to Mary of Burgun- 
dy, had been during three centuries, a bone 
of contention between the houſe of France 
and that of Auſtria. The American and 
Aſiatic commerce proved afterwards a new 
ſubject of diſcord in Europe: and it was the 
great quarrels between Charles V. and Fran- 
cis I. that firſt gave rife to the ſyſtem of e- 
quilibrium, which in our days has been the 
cauſe of ſo many wars and confederacies. 
Henry VIII. king of England, finding him- 
felf ſituated between thoſe two powerful 
rivals, wanted to hinder either of them 
from oppreſſing the other; he took for 
his device an archer holding his bow ſtreteh- 
ed, with theſe words; He whom 1 defend 
ſoall be maſter : but if this prince held the 
balance, he held it yuh a very unſteady 


hand. 
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Queen Elizabeth conſtantly aſſiſted Hen- 
{ry IV. who was oppreſſed by the houſe of 
uſtria ; and the united provinces were in- 
debted for their liberty to the protection of 
Elizabeth and to this very Henry IV. Eng- 
land and Holland continued to be allies of 
- Frence, fo long as the houſe of Auſtria con- 
tinued to be formidable to thoſe powers. 
Though the knot which joined them might 
have been ſometimes ſlackened, it was ne- 
ver entirely broke; for they were too ſen- 
bible of their real intereſts.  / 
The proteſtant princes of Germany were 
likewiſe the natural allies of France, be- 
cauſe, ever ſince the reign of Charles V. 
they were afraid of the houſe of Auſtria's 
growing too mighty, ſo as to endanger the 
liberty of the empire. The Swedes were 
therefore invited into Germany by thoſe pro- 
teſtant princes, by France, and even by 
Rome herſelf, who dreaded the authorit 
of the emperors, which had been long diſ- 
puted, but ſtill prevailed, in Italy. Then 
it was that England and Holland with plea- 
ſure beheld, towards the middle of the laſt 
century, the imperial branch of Auſtria re- 
duced to the neceſſity of yielding Luſatia to 
the elector of Saxony, and the prefecture 
of Alſace to France; at the ſame time that 
Lewis XIII. tripped the Spaniſh branch of 
the province of =_ An. 


Cromwell, 
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Cromwell, the uſurper of England, did 


not act counter to this ſyſtem; and though 
he had murdered the brother in law of Lewe. 


is XIII. and the uncle of Lewis XIV. ſtill he * 


continued to be cloſely united to France. 
The wiſhes of all nations ſeemed to be ge- 
nerally in her favour againſt the Auſtrians, 
till the time when Lewis XIV. began to be 

formidable by his conqueſts, by the choice 

he made of the greateſt generals and ableſt 
miniſters, and, in fine, by the weakneſs of 
his enemies, In 1667 he made himſelf 
maſter of one half of Flanders, and the 
year following he had taken Franche Comte 
from the houſe of Auſtria : then the Dutch, 

a a people who had ſuddenly raiſed themſelves 
by their courage in war, and by their induſ- 
try in peace, ceaſed to be apprehenſive of 
the Auſtrians their ancient maſters, and turn- 
ed their jealouſies againſt the French their 
ancient protectors, Their negotiations ob- 
liged Lewis XIV. to conclude the treaty of 
Aix la Chapelle, a ſucceſs of which they 
greatly boaſted. 

This was the origin of that famous irrup- 
tion which this monarch made into Holland 
in the year 1672. He eaſily made Charles 
II, king of England, chime in with his 
views, knowing he wanted money, and 
that he had ſome reaſon to complain of the 
ſeven provinces, Lewis choſe rather to 
niſh Holland than to conquer Flanders, a 
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| country to which he had ſome claims, and 
of which he would perhaps have kept 


| . but not long after the Dutch 
* the Engliſh entered into an alli- 


ance, and from that time forwards they 


have obſtinately oppoſed the intereſts of 
E France. The glory and power of Lewis 


NIV. increaſed ; and this increaſed the num- 
ber of his enemies. 
That very ſyſtem of equilibrium, which 
had been ſo long purſued againſt the Auſ- 
trians, was now turned againſt the French. 
William, ſtadtholder of the United Provin- 
ces and king of England, was from the 
year 1689 the ſoul of a party which united 
Spain, Germany, England, Holland, Savoy, 
and even pope Innocent XI. againſt Lewis 
XIV. Yet Lewis ſtood his ground againſt 
ſo many enemies. For a long time he main- 
tained an army of very near 400,000 men, 
and above one hundred ſhips of the line; 
though upon his acceſſion to the crown he 
had not above fix ſhips of war. And not- 
withſtanding his navy met with ſuch a vio- 
lent ſhock at La Hogue, and the India com- 
. Panys erected by the great Colbert, had 
en reduced to nothing, yet he concluded 
a peace at Ryſwick, which was neither in- 
glorious nor unprofitable. That very ſyſ- 
tem of general equilibrium, compoſed of fo 
many private views, produced this pooh 
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and gave birth to a kind of policy hitherto 
unknown to Europe. 

The laſt prince of the Auſtrian branch 
upon the throne of Spain, was in a declining 
ſtate of health, and had no children. This 
induced the courts of London and of the 
Hague to conclude a treaty with Lewis XIV. 
whom they did not love, whereby they diſ- 4 

ſed of the dominions of Spain in con- 
junction with that prince, They divided. 
them among ſeveral princes, giving part of 
the ſpoil to Lewis XIV. left this prince 
ſhould graſp at the whole inheritance. Charles 
II. king of Spain, was fo incenſed at the 
inſult offered to his weakneſs, in making a 
partition of his eſtate during his life time, 
that he named the ſon of the elector of Ba- 
varia heir to all his dominions. This young 
prince was the great grandſon of Philip III. 
The choice appeared juſt and prudent; the 
houſe of Auſtria might grumble, but could 
not help herſelf; the inevitable diſputes 
which would have attended a partition were 
prevented by this means, and the equilibri- 
um of Europe was preſerved; but the 
prince of Bavaria died three months after he 
had been declared ſucceſſor to the crown of 
Spain. 

Then another treaty of partition was pro- 
poſed, whereby, among other conventions, 
they gave the dutchy of Milan to the houſe 
of n and the dutchy of Lorrain to 
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the king of France; a project which has 
ſince been partly executed. Upon this the 
king of Spain, ſeeing himſelf ſo near his 
end, tho' in the flower of life, was diſpoſed 
to leave all his kingdoms to his wife's ne- 
pPhew, Charles the archduke, ſecond ſon of 
be emperor Leopold: but he durſt not 
think of leaving them to the eldeſt brother, 
from the ſtrong notion he entertained of a 
balance of power, and from a perſuaſion 
that the apprehenſion of ſeeing Spain, the 
Indies, the Empire, Hungary, Bohemia, 
and Lombardy, all ſubject to one prince, 
would be a means of arming the reſt of 
Europe. He wanted the emperor Leopold 
to ſend his ſecond fon Charles to Madrid at 
the head of ten thouſand men; but neither 
France, England, Holland, nor Italy, 
would at that time have ſuffered it: they 
were all for a treaty of partition. The em- 
peror did not chuſe to ſend his ſon by him- 
Jelf into Spain, nor was he able to force a 
way for ten thouſand men into that king- | 
dom. The ſame thing happened, in an | 
affair of the greateſt importance betwixt 
two great princes, as every day happens to | 
private people in trifling matters; they de- | 
bated till high words aroſe, and then they 
 uarrelled, The Spaniſh pride was offend- 
ed at the German ſtiffneſs; the counteſs of 
Perlitz, who had a great aſcendant over the 
queen of Spain, inſtead of 2 
| minds 
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* the Spaniards to the German in- 
tereſt, alienated them from it; and the 
court of Vienna offended them a great deal 
more by their haughty manner of pro- 


ceeding. 
The young archduke was accuſtomed to 


call the Spaniards by an abuſive name; but 


he learnt to his coſt with what circumſpec- 
tion princes ought to weigh their words. 
The biſhop of Lerida, ambaſſador from 
Spain to the court of Vienna, being diflatis- 
fied with the Germans, generally took care 
to make matters worſe, by aggravating thoſe 
expreſſions to the court of Spain; while he 
himſelf ſaid much more injurious things a- 
gainſt the Auſtrian council than the arch- 
duke had ever uttered againſt the Spaniards. 
Leopold's miniſiers, ſaid he, in one of his 
letters, have their minds formed juſt like the 
horns of the bulls in my country, ſmall, bard, - 
and crooked. This letter being made pub- 
lic, the biſhop of Lerida was recalled ; but 
at his return to Madrid he only increaſed 
the averſion which the Spaniards had already 
conceived againſt the Auſtrians. 

A number of trifling incidents, with which 
the moſt important affairs are generally in- 
terwoven, contributed to the great change 
which happened in Europe, and paved the 
way for that revolution, by which the houfe 
of Auſtria was for ever deprived of Spain 


and the Indies, _Cardinal N ' 
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and the reſt of the Spaniſh grandees who had 
moſt credit at court, deſirous of preventing 
= the partition of the Spaniſh monarchy, all 
= joined in perſuading Charles II. to prefer a 
= grandſon of Lewis XIV. to a prince who 
Was at a great diſtance from Spain, and at 
the ſame time unable to defend it. This 
Woa,Gs not annulling the ſolemn renunciations 
which the mother and the wife of Lewis XIV. 
: had made of the crown of Spain; becauſe 
= "theſe had been made merely with an intent 
to hinder the eldeſt of their deſcendants from 
ever enjoying the ſovereignty of the two 
kingdoms : but in the preſent caſe the eldeft 
was not ptiched upon; while at the ſame 
time it was doing juſtice to the rights of 
blood, and preſerving the Spaniſh monarchy 
intire and undivided. | | 
Charles being a ſcrupulous prince, con- 
ſulted the ableft divines, who were of the 
fame opinion as his council, In ſhort, in- 
firm as he was, he wrote with his own hand 
to pope Innocent XII. and propoſed the caſe 
himſelf : the pope imagining that the weak- 
ening of the houſe of Auſtria would ſtrength- 
en the liberty of Italy, wrote in anſwer to 
the king, that the laws of Spain, and the 
general good of Chriſtendom, required he 
ſhould give the preference to the houſe of 
France. The pope's letter was dated the 
16th of July 1700; he wiſely treated this 
caſe of conſcience as a ſtate affair, while the | 
Re WT | | king 
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king of Spain, who with very good reaſon 


was deſirous of having juſtice on his ſide, 
treated this mighty matter of ſtate as a caſe 


of conſcience. 3.5 
Lewis XIV. was informed of this ſtep, 


and this was the whole ſhare which the court- 
of Verſailles had in this memorable event:? 
there was not even ſo much as a French am- 
baſſador at that time at Madrid; for mar- 


ſnal Harcourt had been recalled ſix months 
before from that court, where his preſence 
was become difagreeable by the treaty of 
partition, which France ſeemed ready to 
maintain by force of arms, In vain did all 


Europe imagine that the will of Charles II. 


had been dictated at Verſailes. The dying 
prince only conſulted the intereſt of his 


kingdom, and the wiſhes of his ſubjects. 


So ſecret was this teſtament, which changed 


the face of Europe, that count Harrach, the 
imperial ambaſſador, ſtill flattered himſelf 


that the ſucceſſion was ſettled on the arch- 
duke, and he waited a great while for the 


iſſue of the great council, which was imme- 


diately held after the king's deceaſe. 

The duke d'Abrantes approached him 
with open arms. 'The ambaſlador nolonger 
doubted but the archduke was declared king 
from that very inſtant, when the duke 


d'Abrantes expreſſed himſelf in theſe words, 


as he embraced him, I come from taking my 


leave of the houſe of Auſtria. Thus the a | 
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of France after two hundred years ſpent in 
War, and in negotiations about a few frontier 
inces of the Spaniſh dominions, acquir- 

ed by the ſtroke of a pen the intire monarchy 
without treaty or intrigue, or even without 
having had any hopes of this ſucceſſion. We 
thought ourſelvesobliged to publiſh the naked 
truth, in regard to a fact which hasbeen hitherto 
darkened by ſuch a number of miniſters and 
hiſtorians, whom prejudices or appearances 
have ſeduced. All that has been handed a- 
bout in ſo many volumes, in regard to mar- 
ſhal d'Harcourt's giving away ſuch ſums of 
money, and the bribing of the Spaniſh mi- 
niſters to come at this will, deſerves to be 
ranked among the number of political lies, 
and popular errors. The miniſter who had 
the department of foreign affairs at that time 
in France, has given an authentic teſtimonial 
of this truth, in a piece written with his own 
hand. The king of Spain, however, at the 
ſame time that he bequeathed the ſucceſſion 
of his dominions to the grandſon of a king 
who had been fo long his enemy, had his 
thoughts fixed on the conſequences which 
might follow from the idea of a general e- 
quilibrium. The duke of Anjou, grandſon 
of Lewis XIV. was called to the ſucceſſion 
of the crown of Spain, becauſe he was not 
to expect that of France; and the ſame 
teſtament which, in default of the princes 
deſcended from Lewis XIV. gave the crown 


to 
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to the archduke Charles, who was afterwards L 


emperor, mentioned in expreſs terms that 
the empire and Spain ſhould never be te- 
united under the fame ſovereign. 

The Auſtrian branch which ſat on the im- 
perial throne, finding itfelf deprived of the 
Spaniſh Succeſſion, and only ſubſtituted in 
default of iſſue of the duke of Anjou, ex- 
cited almoſt every power in Europe againſt 
the houſe of Bourbon. This ſame Leopold, 
who was neither able nor willing to ſend 
ten thouſand men into Spain to ſecure the 
crown for his fon the archduke, ſoon brought 
an hundred thouſand into the field. The 
duke of Savoy, father-in-law to the duke 
of Burgundy, and to the king of Spain, 
entered ſome time after into an alliance a- 
gainſt his ſons-in-law. 

England and Holland having declared in 
favour of the archduke, bore the. greateſt 

rt of the burthen of the whole wer, till at 
length the equilibrium which had been the 
motive of ſuch furious diſſenſions, ſerved as 
a pretext for a peace. The caſe foreſeen by 
Charles II. king of Spain came to paſs: the 
archduke, on whom the Spaniſh monarchy 
was intailed, and for whom they were carry- 
ing on this bloody. war, was become empe- 
ror in 1711, by the death of his eldeſt bro- 
ther Joſeph. The tories in England, who 
oppoſed the hig miniſtry, embraced this op- 
e to determine the queen not to waſte 

any 
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any longer the blood and treaſure of the En- 
gliſh, only in order to make the new em- 
peror Charles VI. far more powerful than 


| 3 ever Charles V. had been, and to act con- 


trary to the very intention and real intereſt 
of England, as well as of the reſt of Eu- 
; — had been apprehenſive of ſeeing 
: of imperial and Spaniſh crowns on the ſame 
head. But what contributed the moſt to the 
great work of peace, was an incident from 
which no one could ever have expected a 
conſequence of ſuch importance. 

As the haughtineſs of a German lady had 
been one of the chief cauſes of the teſta- 
mentary diſpoſition of Charles II. ſo the in- 
decent behaviour of an Engliſh lady to queen 
Anne gave peace to Europe. The queen 
being offended with the ducheſs of Mar- 
borough, began io loſe all patience ; an inci- 
dent which the tories improved to their ad- 
vantage. The queen changed her miniſters 
and maxims; and England, which had been 
the inveterate enemy of France, concluded 
a ſeparate peace : ſoon after this ſtep, the 
lucky victory, which marſhal Villars obtain- 
ed at Denain, in the neighbourhood of 
| determined the Dutch, and the 
emperor Charles VI. to conclude a general 
peace. 

Lewis XIV. after ten years reverſe of 
-fortune, after having been reduced in 1710 
to the diſtreſſed condition of conſenting to 
YES abandon 


. e 
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abandon his grandion the king of Spain, 
and having had the mortification of not be- 
ing liſtened to, unleſs he joined the allies * 
himſelf againſt his own blood, at length en- 
joyed the pleaſure of ſeeing his grandſon 
firmly ſettled on the throne of Spain. * 
But notwithſtanding this monarchy had 
been given to Philip, only to prevent its be- 
ing diſmembered, yet they were obliged to 
divide it. The emperor, by the treaty of 
Raſtadt and Baden, made in 1714, kept the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, together with the 
dukedom of Milan, and the kingdom of 
Naples, in ſpite of that ancient law which 
determines that this kingdom ſhall be 
always incompatible with the empire. 


Charles V. had ſubmitted to that law when 


he received the inveſtiture of the kingdom of 
Naples of the pope, before he had been poſ- 
ſeſſed of the imperial crown; but this mighty 
vaſſal found no great difficulty in obliging 
ſuch a weak ſovereign as the pope to releaſe 
him from his oath ; and Charles VI. met 
with the ſame complaiſance from the court 
of Rome as Charles V. | 
Sicily, another member of the Spaniſh: 
monarchy, was then given to the duke of 
Savoy, who had afterwards Sardinia in ex- 
change. The iſle of Minorca and Gibral- 
tar, which had been taken by the Engliſh, 
were ceded to that nation. The king of 
Pruſſia gained Upper Guelderland. The 
nc Dutch 
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Dutch had a barrier compoſed of Namur, 
Tournay, Menin, Furnes, Warneton, Ipres, 
Dendermond, Sc. At the ſame time that 
the emperor left the care of defending thoſe 
places to the Dutch, he conſtantly paid them 
two millions five hundred thouſand livres a 
year; a convention almoſt unparalleled in 
hiſtory, to give his money and his ſtrong 
towns to his allies, inſtead of having them 
garriſoned by his own troops. 
The elector of Bavaria, father of him 
who was afterwards emperor by the name of 
Charles VII. and his brother the elector of 
Cologne, were reſtored to their territories, 
and to thoſe rights of which they had been 
ſtripped for having ſided with France, and 
for being unfortunate. The emperor Joſeph 
had put them under the ban of the empire, 
by his own ſingle authority, without the con- 
ſent of the three colleges. SE 
Thus all the belligerent powers reaped 

conſiderable advantages from this peace, 
the chief of which, tho' not ſufficiently re- 
arded, was the preſervation of the human 
pecies. Such a bloody war, in which there 
were at leaſt ſix hundred thouſand comba- 
tants on one ſide and the other, in Italy, 
Spain, Germany, and Flanders, muſt have 
deſtroyed about a hundred thouſand men 
every year. And it is beyond all doubt, 
that the ſouth of Europe had in ten years 
loſt above a million of men in the flower of 
life. 
145 Every 
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Each nation repaired its loſſes during the 
twenty years which followed the peace of 
Utrecht; happy years, whoſe felicity met 
with very little interruption. England in- 
creaſed her trade by the ſurrender which 
France made to her of Newfoundland and 
Acadia, by the Aſſiento treaty, which put 
her in poſſeſſion of the Negro trade with 
Spaniſn America, and in fine by the permiſ- 
ſion which ſhe extorted from Spain, of ſend- 
ing every year a ſhip to Portobello, which 
became the ſtaple of an immenſe counter- 
band commerce, 

France had only three hundred merchant 
ſhips at the time of the treaty of Utrecht; 
but was miſtreſs of above eighteen hundred 
in 1740. Her commerce and her manu- 
factures were in a flouriſhing condition, 
Out of the wreck of a deſtructive ſcheme, - 
which in 1719 ruined one part of the nation, 
and enriched the other, a new Eaſt India com- 
pany aroſe, which in 1725 was poſſeſſed of a 
ſtock of one hundred millions of livres lent to 
the ſtate, and of thirty nine millions in ſhips, 
ſtorehouſes, and valuable commodities. This 
company rebuilt and enlarged the city of 
Pondicherry in the Eaſt-indies, which at pre- 
ſent contains one hundred thouſand inhabi- 
tants, is regularly fortified, and defended 
by four hundred and fifty pieces of cannon : 
they cleared Port VOrient in Brittany, and 
of a village -made it a trading town: they 


had 
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had ſixty ſhips from four hundred to eight 


hundred tons: In fine, during the ſpace of 


twenty eight years, their commerce had been 
a nurſery of ſeamen, and a conſtant ſource 
of treaſure and plenty; for while all the ſtock 


1 received a conſiderable intereſt 
r 


om the farm of tobacco, the whole profits 
of the company were employed in making 
new ſettlements: they could be charged 
with nothing but ſuperfluous expences, 
which indeed are a mark of riches. The 
commerce of the French colonies alone pro- 
duced a circulation of one hundred millions 
of livres, and moreover enriched the nation 
by the commodities which were tranſported 
from one hemiſphere to the other : in ſome 
of theſe colonies the number of inhabitants 
had been doubled fince the year 1912. 
© Almoſt all the towns in France were im- 
proved in the elegance of their buildings; 
the kingdom was viſibly grown more po- 


me and during this long ſpace of time 


had met with no ſhock of foreign wars. 
The rupture between the duke of Orleans, 
regent of France, and the king of Spain in 


1718, was neither long nor unfortunate ; it 


was not between nation and nation, but be- 
tween the two princes; the people hardly 
minded it at Paris, where their thoughts 
were all employed about the great game of 
Rocks, which made, and which ruined, ſuch 
s number of men's fortunes. Ran 


The 
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The deſign of Spain was to recover thoſe 
| provinces which had been wreſted from that 
monarchy ; but it was not then a time to 
make the attempt. In vain did the Spaniſh 
troops make a deſcent upon Sardinia, which 
then belonged to the emperor; and after- 
wards upon Sicily, poſſeſſed by the duke of 
Savoy in virtue of the treaty of Utrecht. 
The conſequence of theſe armaments was, 
that the emperor Charles VI. by the help of 
a Britiſh fleet, and even aided by the regent 
of France, took Sicily to himſelf : this iſland. 
had been ceded by the freaty of Utrecht to 
the houſe of Savoy, whoſe princes, after a 
reign of four years in Sicily, were made 
kings of Sardinia, which they ſtill poſleſs. 
Never were there ſo many negotiations as 
at that time; never more treaties, nor more 
jealouſies of each other: the intereſts of 
each nation ſeemed to change with that of 
individuals. The Engliſh government, cloſe- 
ly connected with that miniſtry, which in 
the reign of Lewis XIV. had done every 
thing to ſettle Philip V. on the throne, was 
become his enemy: affairs went out of their 
natural channel to ſuch a degree, that the 
court of Madrid flung herſelf into the arms 
of her rival and enemy the court of Vienna, 
which after having ſo long contended with 
her for the Spaniſh monarchy, remained miſ- 
treſs of Naples, and had lately driven her 
out of the iſland of Sicily. 


In 
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In ſhort, this ſame emperor. Charles VI. 
whoſe ſole intention had been always to pre- 
vent the new houſe of Spain from having any 
admittance into Italy, was at length ſo far 
prevailed upon, contrary to his own opinion, 
as to conſent that a ſon of Philip V. and of 
his ſecond wife, Elizabeth of Parma, ſhould 
be introduced with fix thouſand Spaniards 
into the dutchy of Parma and Placentia, tho' 
the ſucceſſion was not as yet open. He gave 
the eventual inveſtiture of this country, as 
alſo of the great dukedom of Tuſcany, to 
don Carlos, in 1725, by a ſolemn treaty, 
which had been upon the carpet long before 
that time, and he received two hundred 
thouſand Spaniſh piſtoles, the price of an 
engagement for which he was one day to 

y ſo dear. In this convention every thing 
was odd and ſurpriſing: it was two rival fa- 
milies that united, without truſting to each 
other: it was the Engliſh who had uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to dethrone Philip V, and 
had ſtripped him of Minorca and Gibraltar, 
which they ſtill continued to poſſeſs in ſpite 
of Spain, that were the mediators of the 
treaty : it was Riperda, a Dutchman, now 
grown all-powerful in Spain, who ſigned 
it, and who after having ſigned it, was diſ- 
graced. 

| Whilſt the Spaniſh branch of Bourbon 
thus acquired domimions by a tranfient con- 
junction with her enemy; there was a miſ- 

| underſtanding 
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underſtanding between her and the French 
branch, in ſpite of all the ties of blood and 
intereſt, by which they ſhould have been na- 
turally united: thus it was that the two 
branches of Auſtria had been formerly di- 
vided. France at that time having joined 
with England, had no real allies; but in the 
year 17a) every thing began to return into 
its natural channel: the French miniſtry 
ſtrengthened the bonds of amity betwixt the 
two houſes of France; and this miniſtry ap- 
pearing honeſt and diſintereſted, became in- 
ſenlibly the mediators of Europe. 

England and Spain went to open war, for 
a point of commerce. The Spaniards laid 
ſiege to Gibraltar, and waſted their time and 
forces before that town, which the Engliſh 
had rendered impregnable. France offered 
her mediation *, and faved the honour of 
the Spaniards ; at the ſame time a ſtop was 
put to the ſiege, and the jaring intereſts 
were reconciled by treaties. 

+ The emperor wanted to elude the pro- 
miſe he had made of giving Tuſcany, Parma 
and Placentia to don Carlos : but the French 
miniſtry engaged him to keep his word. 
The ſame miniſtry prevailed very artfully on 
the Engliſh, tho' the avowed enemies of the 
grandeur of the houſe of Bourbon, to tranſ- 
port the ſix thouſand Spaniards into Italy, 
which were to ſecure to don Carlos the poſ- 
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ſeſſion of his new dominions ; and accord- 
ingly this prince was conveyedThither ſome 
time afterwards, together with his troops, by 
an Engliſh fleet: he was acknowledged ſo- 
vereign of Parma in 1731, and heir to the 
dukedom of Tuſcany. The grand duke, 
who was the laſt prince of the houſe of 
Miedicis, accepted of the heir who had been 

nominated to his dominions without aſking 
his conſent, | 
The French miniſtry had ſome time be- 
fore prevailed on the emperor, in compliance 
with the intereſt of all the trading nations, of 
which France was not at that time the leaſt 
conſiderable, to ſuppreſs the Eaſt India com- 
pany which he had erected at Oftend : thus 
this crown enjoyed the tranquil glory of be- 
ing the mediator of all its neighbours, when 
the death of Auguſtus IT. king of Poland, 
changed the face of Europe. 

Cardinal Fleury, who was then near four- 
ſcore, thought only of continuing that happy 
peace to France and to Europe. His inclina- 
tion, his character, his age, his moderation 
in which he placed all his glory, all together 
rendered him extremely averſe to a war. 
Walpole, the Engliſh miniſter, was of the 
ſame diſpoſition : Spain had obtained all 
that ſhe had demanded : the north was in a 
profound tranquillity ; when the death of 
Auguſtus II. king of Poland, involved Eu- 
rope again 1n thoſe calamities from which it 

is 
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is ſeldom exempt for the ſpace of ten years 
without interruption. 

King Staniſlaus, the father in law of Lewis 
XV. who had been already named king of 
Poland in 1704. was elected king in the 
moſt legitimate and the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner : but the emperor Charles VI. made 
them proceed to another election, which was 
ſupported by that prince's arms and by thoſe 
of Ruſſia. The ſon of the late king of Po- 
land, elector of Saxony, and nephew of 
Charles VI. carried it againſt his competitor ; 
and the houſe of Auſtria, which had not 
been able to keep poſſeſſion of Spain and the 
Weſt Indies, had power ſufficient to wreſt 
Poland from the father in law of Lewis XV. 
France then beheld ſuch another caſe renew- 


ed as that which had happened to Armand 


prince of Conty, who, though legally cho- 


ſen, yet, being unprovided with money and 


troops, and more recommended than ſup- 

rted, loſt the kingdom to which the people 
ad called him. King Staniſlaus went to 
Dantzick to ſupport his election; but the 
majority, by whom he had been choſen, 
ſoon gave way to the minority that oppoſed 
him. This country where the common 
people are ſlaves, where the nobility ſell 
their votes, where the public treaſury has 
never any money ſufficient to maintain an 
army, where the laws are without vigour, 
and where liberty is productive only of divi- 
ſions; I ſay, this country vainly boaſted of 
a 
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a numerous nobility, who are able to bring 
one hundred thouſand horſe into the field. 
Ten thouſand Ruſſians diſperſed Staniſlaus's 
Whole party. The Poles, who a century 
before uſed to look upon the Ruſſians with 
"contempt, were at that time over-awed and 
directed by that nation. The empire of 


Ruſſia was become formidable ſince it had 


been new modelled by Peter the Great. 
Ten thouſand Ruſſian ſlaves, by being diſ- 
ciplined to arms, diſperſed the whole body 
of the Poliſh nobility ; and king Staniſlaus 
was obliged to ſhut himſelf up in the city;of 
Dantzick, where he was ſoon beſieged by a 
Ruſſian army of upwards of forty thouſand 
men. The emperor of Germany in con- 
junction with Ruſſia, was ſure of ſucceſs. 
To hold the ballance' even, France muſt 
have tranſported a numerous army by ſea ; 
but England would not have looked on ſuch 
an immenſe armament with indifference. 
Cardinal Fleury, who was willing to keep 
terms with England, neither choſe to have 
the diſgrace of intirely abandoning Staniſ- 
laus, nor to riſk too great a number of 
troops in his defence. He therefore fitted 
out a ſquadron with only fifteen hundred 
men commanded by a brigadier. This of- 
ficer, not imagining it to be a ſerious com- 
miſſion, when he came near to Dantzick, 
thought he ſhould ſacrifice the lives of his 
men to no manner of uſe, and therefore put 


back into Denmark, Count de Plelo, am- 
baſlador 


/ 
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baſſador from France to the king of Den- 
mark, with indignation beheld this retreat, 
which ſeemed ſo diſhonourable to the nation. 
The count tho' but a young man, was a po- 
lite ſcholar and a philoſopher, and had a ſoul 
actuated by heroic ſentiments, worthy of a 
better fortune: he reſolved to ſuccour Dant- 
zick with this ſmall body of men againſt a”. 
whole army, or to periſh in the attempt. 
Before he embarked, he wrote a letter to 
count Maurepas, miniſter of ſtate, which 
he concluded with theſe words; I am certain 
T ſhall never return, therefore I recommend my © 
wife and children to your care. He came be- 
fore Dantzick, where he landed his men, 
and attacked the Ruſſian army : As he had 
foretold, he was ſlain, and the few ſoldiers 
under his command, that eſcaped the ſword, 
were made priſoners of war. His letter, 
which was extremely moving, came toge- 
ther with the news of his death, and drew 
tears from the whole council: he was la- 
mented and admired by all Paris. I remem- 
ber that when his widow appeared ſome 
time after in the public walks with her chil- 
dren, the crowd ſurrounded her with accla- 
mations of affection, expreſſing the venera- 
tion they had for her huſband's memory. 
Dantzick was taken: on which occaſion 
the French ambaſſador, who was then in 
that town, was made priſoner of war, not- 
withſtanding the privileges of his character. 
King Staniſlaus made his eſcape through the 
C 2 enemy 
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enemy in a diſguiſed habit, after he had ſeen 
” aprice ſet dan his head by the Ruſſian ge- 
neral, in a free kingdom, in his own coun- 
try, and in the midſt of the nation by whom 

he had been lawfully elected. | 
The French miniſtry would have forfeit- 
ed their reputation, a thing ſo neceſſary for 
the ſupport of grandeur, if they had not 
taken ſatisfaction for ſo groſs an affront; 
but this ſatisfaction would | ton ſignified no- 
thing, unleſs it was attended with ſome be- 
nefit to the nation. The Muſcovites were 
too far off, to call them to an account, fo 
that it was the buſineſs of the French mi- 
niſtry to wreak their vengeance againſt the 
emperor, which they effectually did in Ger- 
many and in Italy. France joined with 
Spain and Sardinia; and theſe three powers 
had their different intereſts, which all con- 
curred to the ſame end of weakening the 
houſe of Auſtria. The dukes of Savoy had 
for a long time increaſed their dominions by 
degrees; ſometimes by ſelling their ſuc- 
cours to the emperors, and at other times by 
declaring againſt them. King Charles E- 
manuel was in hopes of getting the Mila- 
neſe; and it was promiſed him by the mi- 
niſters of Verſailles and of Madrid: Philip V. 
king of Spain, or rather his queen Eliza- 
beth of Parma, expected a more conſider- 
able ſettlement for her children than Parma 
and Plagentia, The king of France had no 
other view than his own glory, the humilia- 
tion 
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tion of his enemies, and the ſucceſs of his 


allies ; nobody ſaw at that time that Lorrain 
was to be the fruit of the war: mankind are 
generally led by events, of which they have 
{ſeldom the direction. Never was there a 
treaty more expeditiouſly concluded than 
that which united thoſe three monarchs. 
England and Holland, powers long accuſ- 
tomed to declare for Auſtria againſt France, 
forſook her upon this occaſion. This was 
the effect of the reputation which the French 
court had acquired, of equity and modera- 
tion. The opinion of her pacific and diſin- 
tereſted views, kept her natural enemies 
quiet, even while ſhe was at war. And in- 
deed nothing eould do a greater honour at 
that time to cardinal Fleury, than his attain- 
ing to ſuch a degree of credit, as to perſuade 
thoſe powers. that France might wage war 
againſt the emperor, without endangering . 
the liberty of Europe. All the other powers 
looked with unconcern at the rapid ſucceſs 
of the French arms: they were maſters of _ 
the field upon the Rhine; and the combined 
troops of France, Spain, and Savoy, over- 
ran Italy, where marſhal Villars finiſhed his 
career at the age of 84, after he had taken 
Milan. His ſucceſſor, marſhal Coigni, gained 
two battles, while the Spaniſh general, the 
duke of Montemart, obtained a victory at. 
Bitonto, in the kingdom of Naples, from 
whence he-took a new ſurname. Don Carlos, 
who had been acknowledged heir to Tuſ- 
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'cany, was ſoon made king of Naples- and 
Sicily. Thus the emperor loſt almoſt every 
foot he had in Italy, by buſying himſelf in 
giving a king to Poland; and a fon of the 
king of Spain acquired in two campaigns 
the two Sicilies, kingdoms ſo often taken 
and retaken ; kingdoms which the houſe 
of Auſtria, for more than two centuries, 
had made conſtantly the object of her pre- 
tenſions, 

This war in Italy is the only one that 
concluded with any ſolid ſucceſs to the French 
nation ſince Charlemaigne. The reaſon is, 
they acted in conjunction with the guardian 
of the Alps, who was become the moſt 

owerful prince in that country ; they were 
aſſiſted by the beſt troops belonging to the 
crown of Spain ; and their armies were al- 
ways plentifully ſupplied with proviſions, 

| The- emperor was then glad to receive 
ſach conditions of peace as the conqueror 
was pleaſed to grant. Cardinal Fleury had 
not only the addreſs to hinder England and 
Holland from taking part in this war, but 
likewiſe to conclude an advantagious peace 
without their mediation. © | 

Europe was accuſtomed to ſee kingdoms 
given away and exchanged. By this peace 
don Carlos was acknowledged king of 
Naples and Sicily. To Francis duke of 
Lorrain, the emperor's intended ſon-in-law, 
they aſſigned the ſucceſſion of the houſe of 
Medicis, which before had been granted to 
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don Carlos. The laſt grand duke of Tuſ- 
cany, being near his end, aſked, Whether 
they would not give him a third heir, and whe- 
ther the empire and France did not want to make. 
4 new child for him? Not that the great 
dukedom of Tuſcany conſidered ;itlelf as 
an imperial fief, but the emperor looked up- 
on it as ſuch, as well as Parma and Pla- 
centia, which had been always claimed by 
the holy ſee, and whoſe laſt duke had 
yielded homage to the pope ; thus the rights 
of princes change with the times. By this 

ace the duchies of Parma and Placentia, 

which of birthright belonged to don Carlos, 

fon of Philip V. and of a princeſs of Parma, 

were yielded in full property to the emperor 
Charles V. 

The king of Sardinia, who had fixed hig 
eye on the Milaneſe, to which his family 
that had gradually raiſed itſelf, had ſome old 

pretenſions, obtained only a ſmall part of it, 
namely, the Novareſe, the Tortoneſe, and 
; the fiefs of Langhes. His claim to the 
1 Milaneſe was derived from a daughter of 
Philip I. king of Spain, from whom he 

was deſcended : France had alſo her ancient 
pretenſions derived from Lewis XII. The 
natural heir of this dukedom : Philip V. had 
likewiſe his claims founded on the infeoff- 
ments renewed to four of his predeceſſors, 
kings of Spain; but all theſe pretenſions 

were ſuperſeded by the public utility. The 
emperor kept poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe, not- 
C 4 withſtanding 


GO 
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ſtanding the general law of the fiefs of the 
empire, which requires that the emperor, as 
lord paramount, ſhall always grant the in- 
veſtiture of them ; otherwiſe he might in 
the end ſwallow up all the feudal depen- 
dencies belonging to his crown. 

By this treaty, king Staniſlaus renounced 
the kingdom to which he had been twice 
elected, withont being able to keep it. They 
left him indeed the title of king; but he wanted 
a more ſolid indemnity; an indemnity of great- 
er advantage to France than to himſelf. Car- 
dinal Fleury ſeemed ſatisfied at firſt with the 
duchy of Bar, which the duke of Lorrain 
had yielded to Staniſlaus, with the reverſion 
to the crown of France. But Lorrain it- 
ſelf was not to be ceded till the duke was 
put into full poſſeſſion of Tuſcany. This 
was making the ceſſion of Lorrain to depend 
upon a great many caſualties, and profitin 
very little by the moſt ſignal ſucceſs, an 
the moſt favourable conjunctures. The car- 
dinal was encouraged to avail. himſelf of his 
preſent advantages, which induced him to 
demand Lorrain on the ſame conditions as 
the duchy of Bar, and he obtained it. All 
it coſt him was ſome ready money, and a 
penſion of four millions five hundred thou- 
fand livres to duke Francis, till Tuſcany de- 
volved to him. Thus the reunion of Lor- 
rain to the French monarchy, a reunion ſo 
often attempted in vain, was irrevocably 


completed. By this means a Poliſh king 
| was 


oY 
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was tranſplanted to Lorrain; the reigning 
family of the princes of Lorrain to Tuſcany; 
and t ſecond ſon of the king of Spain to 
Naples; ſo that the French miniſtry might 
have renewed Trajan's medal, Regna afſig- 
nata, Kingdoms diſpoſed of. | 
The emperor Charles VI. fancied himſelf 
a great gainer by this treaty. Ever ſince 
the year 1713, he had endeavoured to en- 
gage the different ſtates of the empire, with 
the neighbouring princes, to guarantee the 
indiviſible poſſeſſion of his hereditary domi- 
nions to his eldeſt daughter Mary Tereſa, 
whom he afterwards married to the duke of 
Lorrain, grand duke of Tuſcany, m 1736. 
His hopes were, that a ſon by his eldeſt 
daughter would reſcue his family from ex- 
tinction, and preſerving the patrimony of 
the houſe of Auſtria, might continue the 
imperial crown to his poſterity, With this 
expectation he had contributed to place the 
elector of Saxony, who was married to one 
of his nieces, on the throne of Poland by 
force of arms, and had obtained of him the 
guarantee of that famous act of ſucceſſion, 
called the Caroline pragmatic. ſanction. He, 
had alſo the guarantee of England, Holland, 
Ruſha, Denmark, and of the ſtates of the 
empire : he even flattered himſelf that he 
ſhould obtain of the elector of Bavaria an 
equivalent to a formal acceptation, upon 
' marrying his niece, the ſecond. daughter of 
the emperor * to this elector. In 


5 fine, 
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fine, he imagined he had ſecured every 
thing, when he obtained the guarantee of 
France; but prince Eugene ſome time be- 
fore he died, had told him, that he ought 
to have an army of two hundred thouſand 
men, without troubling his head about any 
guarantee. | 
In the mean time he preſſed the French 
. miniſtry to ſecure by treaty the order eſta- 
bliſhed in the Auſtrian ſucceſſion, and they 
agreed to do it. Upon which the elector of 
Bavaria, who thought he had a legitimate 
right to the ſucceſſion of the Auſtrian domi. 
nions, in preference to the daughters of the 
.emperor Charles VI. immediately implored 
the protection of France, who was at that 
time in poſſeſſion of ſettling the conteſted 
rights of princes. The French mmiſtry, 
ſo early as the year 1737. gave the emperor 
to underſtand, that by this guarantee they 
had no deſign to prejudice the claims of the 
houſg of Bavaria ; and they put the emperor 
in mind, that in the year 1732. when he 
prevailed on the ſtates of the empire to ſign 
this pragmatic ſettlement, he had expreſsly 
declared himſelf, that he did not intend to 
injure the rights of any third perſon. They 
deſired him to do juſtice to the houſe 
of Bayaria, and for that time went no 
farther than making remonſtrances. Thoſe 
ſparks which were ſoon to cauſe ſo general 
a combuſtion, lay concealed under the em- 
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At this time a profound tranquillity 
reigned in all parts of chriſtendom, if we 
except the diſputes then ariſing betwixt 
England and Spain, about their American 
commerce. The French king was ſtill con- 
ſidered as the arbitrator of the differences of 


Europe. 
The emperor had engaged in a war a- 


gainſt the Turks, without conſulting the + 


empire; this war proved unfortunate, but 
France ſaved him by her mediation, M. de 
Villeneuve, the French ambaſlador at the Port, 


went to Hungary in 1739, to conclude a 
peace with the grand Vizir, of which the 


emperor ſtood greatly in need. 

Much about the ſame time the French re- 
ſtored the tranquillity of Genoa, which city 
was menaced with a civil war ; they likewiſe 
ſubdued and ſoftened the Corſicans, who 
had thrown off the yoke of Genoa. The 
country of Corſica, which a long time ſince 
has taken the title of a kingdom, had ſub- 
mitted towards the end of the 13th century 
to the Genoeſe, whoſe country 1s leſs exten- 
ſive, and leſs warlike, but more opulent 
than Corſica. The Corſicans, who had been 
always a ſtiff-necked people, were at that 
time in open rebellion, under pretence that 
their privileges had been trampled upon, 
and this rebellion had laſted ſince 1725. 
A German gentleman, of the county of 
Marck, named Theodore de Neuhauff, 
having. travelled in ſearch of adventures, 

| happened 
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happened to be at Leghorn in 1736. There 
he opened a correſpondence with the male- 
contents, and offered them his ſervice. 
After they had ſettled their ſcheme, he 
embarked for Tunis, where he negotiated 
in their name: having obtained arms, am- 
munition, and money, with theſe ſupplies 
he landed in Corſica, and at length was pro- 
claimed king of that ifland. The ceremony 
of his coronation was performed with laurel: 
he was acknowledged as ſovereign in the 
greateſt part of the iſland, where he con- 
tinued to maintain the war. The ſenate of 
Genoa ſet a price upon Theodore's head; 
but finding they could neither aſſaſſinate 
him, nor reduce the Corſicans, they had re- 
courſe to the emperor for his aſſiſtance. 
This appeared a dangerous ſtep, becauſe 
this prince, looking upon himſelf as lord 
paramount of all Italy, acted as ſupreme 
judge betwixt Genoa and the rebels. The 
ſenate at length applied to France, who ſent 
ſucceſſively into that iſland the count of 
Boiſſieux, and the marquiſs of Maillebois, 
afterwards marſhal of France. Theodore 
was expelled, the iſland was reduced, at 
leaſt for ſome time, and the public. tranquil- 
My reſtored. GEL 
| While France thus extended her benevo- 
lence to Genoa and Corſica, ſhe was at the 
ſame time interpoſing her good offices be- 
tween Spain and England, who were juſt 
entering into a ſea war againſt each _ 
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far more deſtructive than their reſpective 
claims were worth. The French court had 
even employed her mediation in 19135, be- 
twixt Spain and Portugal; none of her 
neighbours had reaſon to complain of her; 
but on the contrary, all nations conſidered 
her as their mediatrix, and common mo» 
ther. 


CHAT. 


"Death of the emperor Charles VI. The ſuc- 
ceſſion diſputed by four powers. The queen 
F Hungary proclaimed in all her father's 
dominions. Silefia invaded by the king of 
Pruſſia. 


HE emperor Charles VI. died in the 
month of October 1740, at the age 
of fifty five. It is of importance to princes, 
on whoſe life depends the repoſe of nations, 
not to be ignorant that this monarch killed 
himſelf by a ſurfeit “, at an entertainment, 
which by conducting him to his grave, brought 
the empire to the brink of ruin. If the death 
of the King of Poland, Auguſtus II. could 
cauſe ſuch commotions; that of Charles VI. 
the laſt prince of the houſe of Auſtria, muſt 
needs produce far other revolutions. In the 
firſt place, Italy expected to become inde- 


He died eating of muſhrooms, 
pendent, 


— 
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pendent, a ſituation to which it had long 


aſpired. A great many ſtates, which were 
looked upon as fiefs of the empire, diſclaim- 
ed this ſubjeion. Rome eſpecially, plun- 
dered by Charles V. ſeverely treated by his 
ſucceſſors, oppreſſed and fleeced by. Joſeph, 
brother of Charles VI. flattered herſelf with 
the hopes of being delivered from the 


pretenſions of the German emperors, who, 


ever ſince Otho the firſt, have imagined 
themſelves ſucceſſors to the rights of the an- 


cient Czſars. And indeed the German chan- 
cery looks upon the other kingdoms of Eu- 


rope as provinces diſmembered from the em- 
pire; in their protocol they give the title of 
majeſty to no king whatever. The elector 
of Cologne ſtiles himſelf chancellor of Italy; 
and the elector of Triers takes the title of 
chancellor of Gaul. The German king, 
whom they chuſe at Frankfort, is declared 
king of the Romans, tho' he has not the 


leaſt juriſdiction in Rome, and he exacts a 


tribute of all the provinces of Italy, when 
he has forces ſufficient to oblige them to pay 
it. Such a number of dubious and con- 
teſted rights had been the ſource of all the 
calamities, and of the weakening of Italy, 
for the ſpace of ſeven hundred years: it 
ſeemed therefore probable, that the confu- 
ſion into which Germany was in danger of 
being ' thrown by the death of Charles VI. 
would ſet the Italians at that full liberty 
which they had ſo long deſired. The new revo- 


Jution which every body foreſaw would follow 
ftom 
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from the extinction of the houſe of Auſtria, 
might not only annihilate the rights and the 
name of the Roman empire; but it even 
appeared doubtful, whether Germany was 
not likely to be divided betwixt ſeveral 
princes, all ſo potent, as to find it difficult 
to acknowledge a ſupreme head, or at leaſt 
to leave that head poſſeſſed of the ſame au- 
thority his predeceſſors had enjoyed. It 
ſeemed therefore that the inheritance of 
the houſe of Auſtria could not poſſibly avoid 
being diſmembered: this inheritance con- 
ſiſted of Hungary and Bohemia, kingdoms 
which had been long elective, but were 
rendered hereditary by the Auſtrian princes: 
of Auſtrian Suabia, called Auſtria Anterior; 
of the upper and lower Auſtria, conquered 
in the 13th century; of Stiria, Carinthia, 
Carniola, Flanders, the Burgaw, the four 
foreſt towns, the Briſgaw, Friuli, Tyrol, 
the Milaneſe, the dukedoms of Mantua 
and Parma. With regard to Naples and 
Sicily, theſe two Kingdoms were poſſeſſed 
by don Carlos. 

Mary Tereſa, the eldeſt daughter of 
Charles VI. founded her rights on the law 
of nature, which called her to her paternal 
inheritance, on the pragmatic fanction by 
which this law was confirmed, and on the 
guarantee of ſo many princes. Charles Al- 
bert, elector of Bavaria, demanded the 
ſucceſſion in virtue of the will of the empe- 


ror Ferdinand 1, brother of Charles V. = 


„ 
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tis will Ferdinand had, in default of male- 


iſſue, inſtituted his eldeſt daughter, the 
archducheſs Anne, heireſs to his dominions: 
this princeſs was married to the duke of Ba- 
varia; from her the elector Charles was deſ- 
cended; and there were no males left of 
the houſe of Auſtria. | 
Rights of a more recent nature were al- 
ledged by Auguſtus III. king of Poland, and 
elector of Saxony; theſe were the rights of 
his wife, eldeſt daughter of the emperor 
Joſeph, the elder brother of Charles VI. If 
Mary Tereſa looked upon the pragmatic 
fanction as a ſacred and inviolable law, the 
archducheſs, queen of Poland, had another 
ragmatic ſanction, ſettled previouſly in her 
— by the father of Joſeph, and of Charles, 
who had made a regulation in 1703, 
that the daughters of Joſeph ſhould inherit 
preferably to the daughters of the younger 
brother Charles VI. in caſe the two brothers 
came to die without male iſſue. After Charles 
aſcended the imperial throne, he abolifh- 
ed this fanction; therefore they might ſet 
his aſide after lis death. His brother's 
daughters had been in his power, nor did 
he marry them till he made them renounce 
their rights; now a renunciation of that 
kind might be conſidered as involuntary, 
and conſequently null and void. On every 
ide they pleaded rights of blood, teſtamen- 
tary diſpoſitions, family compacts, the laws 
of Germany, and the law of nations. 1 
. E 
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The king of Spain extended his preten- 
ſions to the whole ſucceſſion of the houſe of 
Auſtria, by aſcending to the wife of Philip 
H. daughter of the- emperor Maximilian II. 
a princeſs from whom” Philip V. was deſcen- 
ded by the female line. It was indeed an 
extraordinary revolution in the affairs of 
Europe, to ſee the houſe of Bourbon laying 
claim to the whole inheritance of the houſe 
of Auſtria, Lewis XV. might pretend to 
this ſucceſſion, by as juſt a title as another 
prince, ſince he was deſcended in a direct 
line from the eldeſt male branch of the 
houſe of Auſtria, by the wife of Lewis XIII. 
and likewiſe by the wife of Lewis XIV. 
But it was his buſineſs to act rather as an 
arbitrator and protector, than as a compe- 
titor ; for by that means he had it in his 
power to determine the fate of this ſucceſſi- 
on, and of the imperial throne, in concert 
with one half of Europe ; whereas had he 
entered the liſts as a pretender, he would 
have had all Europe againſt him. This 
cauſe of ſo many crowned heads, was plead- 
ed by public memoirs, in every part of the 
Chriſtian world; there was not a prince, 
nor hardly a private perſon, that did not in- 
tereſt himſelf in the diſpute, and nothing 
leſs was apprehended than a general war. 
But how greatly was human policy confoun- 
ded, when the ſtorm aroſe from a quarter 


where nobody at all expected it ! 
n 
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In the beginning of this century the em- 
peror Leopold availing himſelf of the right 


which the German emperors had conſtantly + 
attributed .to themſelves of creating kings, 
erected ducal Pruſſia into a kingdom in 
1701, in favour of Frederick-William, e- 
lector of Brandenburg. At that time Pruſ- 
ſia was only a large deſert : but Frederick- 
William II, its ſecond king, purſued a plan 
of politics different from moſt of the princes 
of his time; for he ſpent above five milli- 
ons of livres in clearing the lands that were 
encumbered with wood, in building towns, 
and in filling them with inhabitants : he 
ſent for families to Suabia and Franconia; 
he brought above ſixteen thouſand men 
from Saltzburg, and furniſhed them with 
all neceſſary implements of labour. In this 
manner, by forming a new ſtate, and by 
extraordinary ceconomy, he created, as it 
were, a power of another kind: he laid 
up conſtantly about ſixty thouſand German 
crowns, which in a reign of twenty eight 
years amounted to an immenſe treafure. 
What he did not put into his coffers he 
ſpent in raiſing and maintaining an army of 
fourſcore thouſand choſen men, whom he 
taught a new kind of diſcipline, tho' he 
did not employ them in the field. But his 
ſon Frederick III. made a proper ule of his 
father's preparatives. Every body knew that 
this young prince, having been in diſgrace 
in his father's reign, had employed his — 

ure 
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ſure hours in the culture of his mind, and 
in improving thoſe extraordinary talents 
which he had received of nature. Thoſe 
talents, which indeed would have highly 
graced a private ſubject, the public ſaw and 
. admired ; but they did not perceive his po- 
litical, nor his military abilities; ſo that the 
houſe of Auſtria entertained no more diſ- 
truſt of him, than of the late king of Pruſ- 
ſia. He came to the crown three months 
before the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, 
and of the empire was open; he foreſaw 
the general confuſion; and upon the em- 
peror's deceaſe he did not loſe a moment, 
but marched his army directly into Sileſia, 
one of the richeſt provinces which the 
daughter of Charles VI. poſſeſſed in Ger- 
many. His pretenſions were to four duchies, 
which his family. had. formerly acquired by 
purchaſes, and by acts of confraternity. His 
anceſtors had renounced all their pretenſions 
by repeated acts, becauſe they were not in 
a condition to make them good; but as the 
preſent king had power in his hands, he 
was reſolved to maintain his rights. 

By this time France, Spain, Bavaria, 
and Saxony, were all buſying themſelves a- 
bout the election of an emperor. The e- 
lector of Bavaria ſolicited France to procure 
him at leaſt a ſhare of the Auſtrian ſucceſ- 
ſion. He laid claim indeed to the whole 
inheritance in his writings, but he durſt not 


demand the whole by his miniſters. Mary 
N Tereſa, 
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|” Tereſa, however, the great duke of Tuſ- 


cany's ſpouſe, took poſſeſſion immediately 
of all the dominions which had been left 
her by her father. The homages of the 
ſtates of Auſtria ſhe received at Vienna the 
th of November 1740; while Bohemia, 
and the provinces of Italy, ſwore allegiance 
by their deputies. But ſhe particularly 
gained the affections of the Hungarians, 
by condeſcending to take the ancient coro- 
nation oath of king Andrew II. made in 
1222. If I or any of my ſucceſſors ſhall, at 
any lime whatever, violate your privileges, 
be it permitted, in virtue of this promiſe, 
both to you and your deſcendants, to defend your- 
felves, without being liable to be treated as 
rebels. 

The greater the averſion which the an- 
ceftors of the archducheſs queen had always 
ſhewn to the performance of ſuch engage- 
ments, the more this prudent ſtep endeared 
the queen to the Hungarians. This people, 
who had ſo often attempted to ſhake off 
the Auſtrian yoke, embraced that of Mary 
Tereſa; and after they had been two hun- 
dred years engaged in feditions, quarrels, 
and civil wars, they ſuddenly began to a- 
dore their fovereign. The queen was not 
crowned till ſome months after, viz. the 
24th of June 1741, yet her authority was 
not the leſs complete: ſhe had already gain- 
ed the hearts of the whole nation by that 


popular 


3 og 
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popular affability, which her anceſtors had 


ſeldom practiſed; and ſhe had baniſhed  —// 


that ceremonious and faſtidious air, which 
1s apt to render princes odious, without pro- 
curing them the leaſt reſpect. Her aunt, 
the archducheſs,, governeſs of the Nether- 
lands, never admitted any body to her ta- 
ble: Mary Tereſa dined with all the ladies 
and officers of diſtinction; the deputies of 
the ſtates accoſted her freely ; ſhe never re- 
fuſed audience, nor ſuffered any body to 
depart diſcontented from her preſence. 

Her firſt care was to ſecure to the grand 
duke her huſband a partnerſhip of her 
crowns, under the name of co-regent, with- 
out diminiſhing her ſovereignty, or violating 
the pragmatic ſanction. She mentioned it 
tothe ſtates of Auſtria the very day ſhe re- 
ceived their oath, and ſoon after ſhe com- 
paſſed her deſign. This princeſs flattered 


herſelf in theſe beginnings, that the digni- 


ties with which ſhe adorned the prince her 
huſband, would have paved the way for the 
imperial throne ; but ſhe had no money, 
and her troops were greatly diminiſhed, and 
diſperſed in different parts of her vaſt do- 
minions. 

The king of Pruſſia propoſed to her at 
firſt that ſhe ſhould yield the lower Sileſia 
to him, and he offered his whole credit, 
his aſſiſtance, his arms, with five millions 
of French livres, to guarantee the remain- 
der of her dominions, and to ſettle the im- 

perial 
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perial crown upon her huſband. Miniſters 
of the greateſt experience foreſaw, that if 
the queen of Hungary refuſed ſuch offers, 
Germany muſt be thrown into a total con- 
fuſion; but the blood of ſo many emperors, 
which flowed thro' the veins of this princeſs, - 
would not ſuffer her even to think of dif- 
membering her patrimony : ſhe was impo- 
tent, and yet intrepid. Numbers of Auſ- 
trians, who ſaw only the outward grandeur, 
but not the weakneſs of the court of Vien- 
na, publickly declared that the elector of 
Brandenburg would be put under the ban of 
the empire in ſix months. Even the mini- 
ſters of this prince were frightened at the 
ſound of the Auſtrian name; but the king, 
who ſaw plainly that this power was at that 
time no more than a name, and that the 
Nate in which Europe then was, would in- 
fallibly procure him allies, marched his ar- 
my into Sileſia, in the month of December 
1740. They wanted to put this device on 
his ſtandards, Pro Deo & patria. But he 
- ſtruck out pro Deo, ſaying, that it was not 
right thus to mix the name of God with the 
quarrels of men, and that his diſpute was 
about a province, and not concerning  reli- 
gion. . Before his regiment of guards he or- 
dered the Roman eagle to be diſplayed in 
relief, on the top of a gilded ſtaff, a ſtep 
which laid him under the neceſſity of being 
invincible, He harangued his army, in 2 
| er 
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der in every reſpect to reſemble the ancient 
Romans. Entering Sileſia, he made him- 
ſelf maſter of almoſt the whole province, 
of which they had refuſed him a part; but 
nothing as yet was decided. Marſhal Neu- 
* gw an army of about twenty four 
thouland Auſtrians to the relief of the in- 
vaded province; and the king of Pruſſia 
found himſelf under a neceſſity of coming 
to an engagement at Molwitz, near the ri- 
ver Neiſs. Then it was that the Pruſſian 
infantry ſhewed what they were able to per- 
form : the king's cavalry, leſs ſtrong by half 
than the Auſtrian, was entirely broke; the 
firſt line of his infantry was taken in flank; 
the battle was thought to be loſt; all the 
king's baggage was pillaged; and this 
prince, in danger of being taken, was car- 
ried away by the crowd that ſurrounded 
him: but his ſecond line of infantry ſet e- 
very thing again to rights, by that unſhaken 
diſcipline to which they are ſo well accuſtom- 
ed; by their inceſſant fire, which is re- 
peated at leaſt five times in a minute; and 
by fixing their bayonets to their muſkets in 
a moment. They gained the victory; and 
this event became the ſignal of a general 
conflagration, 
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CHAP. II. 


The king of France joins with the kings of 


Prufſia and Poland, to raiſe Charles Al- 
bert the elector of Bavaria 10 the imperial 


throne. 


A LL Europe imagined that the king 
| A of Pruſſia had acted in concert with 
rance, when he firſt entered Sileſia; but 
they were miſtaken, as we generally are, 
when we reaſon only from probabilities. 
The king of Pruſſia ran a very great riſk, 
as he himſelf confeſſed ; but he foreſaw that 
France would not miſs ſo fine an opportunity 
of ſupporting him: it was viſibly her inte- 
reſt to act againſt Auſtria, in favour of her 
ancient ally the elector of Bavaria, whoſe 
father had been ſtripped of all his dominions 
for his alliance with France. After the bat- 
tle of Hockſtet, this very elector, Charles 
Albert, was made priſoner in his infancy by 
the Auſtrians, who had diveſted him even of 
his name of Bavaria; and France might 
find her advantage in revenging his cauſe. 
It ſeemed no difficult matter to obtain the 
imperial crown, and a part of the Auſtrian 
ſucceſſion, for this prince: by this ſtep the 
new houſe of Auſtria-Lorrain would be de- 
prived of that ſuperiority which the extinct 
family had affected over the other powers of 
| b Europe; 
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Europe; this was aboliſhing the old compe- 
tition betwixt the Bourboniſts and the Auſ- 
trians, and doing more than Henry IV. and 
cardinal Richelieu had ever preſumed to 
expect. 

At the time that Frederick III. ſet out 
for Sileſia, he was the firſt that foreſaw this 
revolution, tho' the foundations of it were - 
not yet laid. This is ſo true, that he had 
not concerted any meaſures with cardinal 
Fleury; that the marquiſs de Beauveau, 
who was ſent by the king of France to Ber- 
lin, in order to compliment the new mo- 
narch, could not tell, when he ſaw the firſt 
motions of the Pruſſian troops, whether 
they were deſtined againſt France, or Auſ- 
tria. King Frederick ſaid to him, at his 
ſetting. out upon this expedition; I fancy I 
am going to play your game; if 1 throw aces, 
we will ſhare between us. This was the only 
overture of the negotiation which was yet 
at ſome diſtance. Cardinal Fleury was at 
that time in his eighty-fifth year, and un- 
willing to engage either his reputation, his 
old age, or his country in a new war. He 
was deterred moreover, by the guarantee of 
the pragmatic ſanction, which the court of 
Verſailles had lately ſigned and ſworn to : 
but on the other hand he might have been 
encouraged to it by the preceding treaties 
with the houſe of Bavaria. It is very cer- 
tain that Paris and Verſailles loudly deman- 
ded this war, which was afterwards fo 

greatly 
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greatly condemned. I heard a perſon of 
very great diſtinction ſay theſe very words: 
Cardinal Richelieu pulled down the houſe of 
Auſtria; and cardinal Fleury, if poſſible, will 
ereft a new one. Theſe words, which were 
repeated to the miniſter, vexed him prodi- 
giouſly ; nor did he give way till he could no 
longer reſiſt thoſe who were ſo eager for this 
expedition. Towards the end of Decem- 
ber 1740, he charged the count of Belleifle 
to draw up a plan of the negotiations which 
were to be conducted in the empire, and of 
the war that was projected, in order to pro- 
cure for Charles Albert, elector of Bavaria, 
the imperial crown, and a part of the Auſ- 
trian ſucceſſion. The count demanded 
eight days, and at the expiration of this 
term he produced his ſcheme, of which he 
cauſed three copies to be drawn; one for 
the cardinal, another for the depoſit of fo- 

reign affairs, and a third he kept himſelf. 
If there could be any depending on the 
deſigus of man, never was there a project 
that bid fairer for ſucceſs: the count, who 
was afterwards marſhal duke de Belleiſle, 
demanded only that fifty thouſand French 
ſhould paſs the Rhine, before the month of 
June, to march towards the Danube. In 
this army he inſiſted that there ſhould be at 
leaſt twenty thouſand horſe; and, according 
to his cuſtom, he entered into all the par- 
ticulars of the march, and of the ſubſiſtence 
of the troops, in every page ä 
| | that 
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7 that it would be better to do nothing at all 
chan to act by halves. They had near fix 
months to prepare for a revolution, which 
had been already begun by the king of 
Pruſſia in the middle of winter. Saxony 
ſeemed diſpoſed to join with France and 
Pruſſia. The king of England, elector of 
Hanover, was to be forced to a neutrality 
by another army of forty thouſand French, 
which ſhould be ready to enter his German 
territories on the fide of Weſtphalia, while 
| the army under marſhal Belleiſle was to ſup- 

1 port Saxony, Pruſſia, and Bavaria, by ad- 
vancing towards the Danube. The elector 
of Cologne at that time eſpouſed the inte- 
refts of his brother, the intended emperor. 
The old elector Palatine, who was to obtain 
for his heirs a renunciation from the king of 
Pruſſia, of that prince's rights to the duchies 
of Juliers and Bergues, thro' the protection 
of France, was more impatient than any 
body elſe to fee the Bavarian elector on the 
imperial throne; in ſhort every thing con- 
tributed to his election. The imperial 
crown alone would have been an inconſide- 
'* rable thing; they were to help the elector of 
5 Bavaria to take Auſtrian Suabia and Bohe- 
mia. They were likewiſe to join Spain in 
putting don Philip, the ſon of Philip V. 
and ſon-in-law of Lewis XV. in poſſeſſion of 
the Milaneſe and of Parma. In ſhort they 
made a diviſion of part of Europe in 1741, 
as they had done in 1736, and as England 
D 2 and 
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and Holland, in conjunction with France, 
wanted to do before the death of Charles 
II. king of Spain. 

Marſhal Belleiſle was ſent to Frankfort, to 
the king of Pruſſia's camp, and to Dreſden, 
in order to concert the vaſt projects, which, 
from the concurrence of ſo many princes, 

one would have imagined could not poſſibly 
Fail. He agreed-upon every point with the 

king of Pruſſia, who has given him this 
character, that he never ſaw a man more 
fit for the cabinet or for the field. From 
| thence he went to Saxony, and prevailed 
in ſuch a manner on the mind of the king 


of Poland, that this prince made his troops 


march, even before there was a treaty 


ſigned, Thus the marſhal negotiated all 
over Germany ; he was the very ſoul of the 
grand confederacy, which was to procure 
the empire and hereditary crowns, for a 
prince who was able to do nothing of him- 
ſelf. France at the ſame time gave money, 
allies, votes, and .armies, to the elector of 
Bavaria, who had promiſed eight and twen- 
ty thouſand of his troops, tho' with French 
money he had hardly twelve thouſand. The 
king ſent the army he had promiſed him; 
and by letters patent *, made the ſame 
prince his lieutenant-general, whom he was 
going to make emperor of Germany. 


#* Theſe letters were not ſealed till the 2zoth of 
Auguſt 1741. 
The 
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The elector of Bavaria, ſtrengthened by 
thoſe ſuccours, eaſily penetrateM into Auſ- 
tria, while Mary Tereſa was hardly able to 
make a ſtand againſt the king of Pruſha *, 
He immediately made himſelf maſter of 
Paſſaw, an imperial city, ſubject to its bi- 
ſhop, and which ſeparates the upper Auſ- 
tria from Bavaria ; from thence he continued 
his march to Lintz , the capital of upper 
Auſtria; parties made excurſions to within: 
three leagues of Vienna; the alarm was 
ſpread in . this capital ; they prepared in a 
hurry for a ſiege, deſtroying almoſt an in- 
tire ſuburb, and a palace, which was cloſe 
to the fortifications. The Danube was co- 
vered with boats full of coſtly moveables, 
which they were carrying to places of ſafety. 
The elector of Bavaria even ſent a ſum- 
mons to count Kevenhuller, governor of 
Vienna. 

England and Holland were far at that 
time from holding the balance, which they 
always pretended to have in their hands. 
The ſtates general were ſilenced at the ſight 
of marſhal Maillebois's army in Weſtphalia, 
and this ſame army had the ſame effect on 
the king of England, who was apprehenſive 
for his Hanoverian dominions, where he 
then reſided. He had raiſed an army of 
twenty five thouſand men to aſſiſt Mary Te- 
reſa, but he was obliged to abandon her 
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cauſe at the head of this very army which 
had been raifed for her defence, and to ſign 
a treaty of neutrality: his domeſtics made 
uſe of a paſſport of the general of the 
French army for part of his equipage, which 
he ſent back to London, and whither he 
returned by the way of Weſtphalia and 
Holland. At that time there was not a 
ſingle power, either within or without the 
empire, that ſupported this pragmatic ſanc- 
tion, which ſo many princes had guarantied. 
Vienna, on the ſide threatened by the ene- 
my, was very weak, and not likely to hold 
out long. Thoſe who were beſt acquainted 
with Germany, and with public affairs, 
concluded, that as ſoon as Vienna was taken, 
the gate would be ſhut againſt the Hunga- 
rians, and of courſe all the reſt of her do- 
minions would be open to the victorious 
arms of the allies, all pretenſions would be 
regulated, and peace reſtored to the empire 
and to Europe. 
The more the ruin of this princeſs ſeemed 
inevitable, the more courage ſhe exerted. 
| In this diſtreſs ſhe left Vienna, and threw | 
herſelf into the arms of the Hungarians, 
who had been ſo ſeverely treated by her 
father, and by her anceſtors. Having con- 
vened the four orders of the ſtate at Pres- 
bourg, ſne appeared in the aſſembly, holding 
her eldeſt ſon in her arms, almoſt yet in 
his cradle, and addreſſing herſelf to them in 
Latin, a language in which ſhe expreſſed 
| herſelf 
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herſelf extremely well, ſhe ſpoke to them 
almoſt in theſe words. Abandoned by my 
friends, perſecuted by my enemies, attacked by 
neareſt relations, I have no reſource left but*. 
in your fidelity, your courage, and my conſtancy * 
I commit to your hands the daughter and the 
ſon of your kings, who expect? of you their 
ſafety. At this ſpeech the Palatines were 
greatly moved, and, drawing their ſabres, 
they all cried out: Moriamur pro rege naſtro 
Maria Therefia ; Let us die for our Ring Mary 
Tereſa. They always give the title of king 
to their queen, and never was there a prin- 
ceſs more deſerving of this title. They wept 
when they took the oath to defend her: ſhe 
alone appeared unconcerned ; but as ſoon as 
ſhe retired with her maids of honour, the 
tears ran plentifully down her cheeks. At 
that very time ſhe was with child, and it 
was not long ſince ſhe had wrote to her mo- 
ther-in law, the ducheſs of Lorrain, I know ' 
not whether I ſhall have a town left me to 
be brought to bed in. 
Such was her diſtreſſed condition, and it 
this condition ſhe moved the Hungarians to 
pity ; ſhe excited England and Holland in 
her favour, ſo as to aſſiſt her with money; 
ſhe had agents in different parts of the em- 
pire ; ſhe negotiated with the king of Sardi- 
nia, while her provinces furniſhed her with 
troops. 
The whole Engliſh nation were animated 
in her defence. The Engliſh are not a 
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| people that wait for their prince's opinion to 
- direct them: even private people propoſed a 
free gift to the queen of Hungary. The 
ducheſs of Marlborough, the widow of that 
general who had fought for Charles VI. con- 
trived a meeting of the principal ladies in 
London, who engaged to give the queen of 
Hungary an hundred thouſand pounds, and 
the ducheſs laid forty thouſand, of it down. 
© >, The queen had the noble ſpirit not to accept 
| of this money which was fo generouſly of- 
tered her, chuſing only what ſhe expected 
of the nation aſſembled in parliament. It 
was thought that the victorious armies of 
France and Bavaria would have laid ſiege 
to Vienna: one ſhould always do what the 
enemy are apprehenſive. of, and this was 
the king of Pruſſia's opinion: but whether 
the ſeaſon appeared too far' advanced, or 
whether they wanted to eſtabliſh an equili- 
brium of power, between the houſes of Ba- 
varia and Auſtria, by leaving Vienna and 
Hungary to one, and the remainder of the 
German poſſeſſions to the other, they did 
not lay ſiege to Vienna, but turned towards 
Bohemia. | 5 
The French army, under the command 
of the elector of Bavaria, marched towards 
Prague, and in the way were joined by twen- 
ty thouſand Saxons, in the month of No- 
vember 1741. Count Maurice of Saxony, 
natural brother of the king of Poland, ſca- 
led the town. This general, who * the 
c ame 
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ſame extraordinary ſtrength of body as his 
father, with the ſame gentle diſpoſition, and 
the ſame valour, was poſſeſſed of far ſupe- 
rior abilities in the art of war. From his 
reputation he had been choſen duke of Cour- 
land, by the unanimous voice of the nation; 
but Ruſſia having deprived him of the be- 
nefit of this election, he comforted- himſelf 
for his loſs in the ſervice of France, and in- 
the ſocial pleaſures of that nation, who were 
not as yet ſufficiently acquainted. with his 
merit. | 
To form an idea of the character of count: 
Saxe, whoſe name will be handed down to- 
poſterity, it is ſufficient to mention, that be- 
ing accuſed at that time, by ſome perſons. 
about the king of Pruſſia, of having entered 
into thoſe little quarrels which commonly. 
ict the generals of allied armies at variance, 
he wrote to general Schmittau the following. 
words: Th:ſe who know me will allow, that I 
am much fitter to enter the hfls with an enemy, 
than lo ſpin an intrigue. 1 
They were now under a neceſſity of tak- 
ing Prague in a few days, or of abandoning 
the enterprize. They wanted proviſions, 
and the ſeaſon was far advanced: and this 
great city, tho' but ill fortified, was ſtill a- 
ble to wathſtand their firſt attacks, GeneraÞ 
Ogilvi, a native of Ireland, who command- 
ed in the town, had a* garriſon of three 
thouſand men; the grand duke made what 
haſte he could to his aſſiſtance with an army. 
D 5 off 
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of thirty thouſand, and was arrived within 
five leagues of Prague, the 25th of Novem- 
ber: but that very night the French and 
Saxons ſtormed the town. | 
They made two attacks with a terrible 
Are of their artillery, which drew the whole 
miſon that way. In the mean time count 
xe filently applied a ſingle ladder to a part 
of the town, very remote from the attack; 
the ladder was too ſhort, ſo that they were 
obliged to lengthen it with hand-barrows. 
Monſieur de Chevert, at that time lieute- 
nant-colone] of the regiment of Beauce, 
was the firſt that mounted ; marſhal Broglio's 
eldeſt fon followed him; they got upon the 
rampart, and found, at ſome little diſtance, 
only a ſingle centinel; the reſt followed in 
crowds, and made themſelves maſters of the 
town. The garriſon laid down their arms, 
and Ogilvi ſurrendered himſelf priſoner of 
war with his three thouſand men. Count 
Saxe preſerved the city from pillage; and 
what was very extraordinary, the conque- 
. rTors and the conquered were mixed pell 
mel! together for three days, French, Sax- 
ons, Bavarians, and Bohemians, without 
knowing one another, and without one drop 

of blood being ſpilt. 
The elector of Bavaria, who was juſt 
come to the camp, gave the king an account 
of this ſucceſs, as a general would write to 
a prince whoſe armies he commanded : he 
made his public entry into Prague the 2 
K. | ay 
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day it was taken, and was crowned in the 
month of December. In the mean time 


the grand duke, finding it impoſſible for his 


army to ſubſiſt in the neighbourhood of 
Prague, retired to the ſouthern of the 
rovince, and left to his brother prince 
harles of Lorrain the command of the 
army. wm 4 41 
During theſe tranſactions, the king of 
Pruſſia was making himſelf maſter of Mora- 
via, a province ſituated betwixt Bohemia 
and Sileſia; ſo that Mary Tereſa ſeemed to 
be overpowered on all ſides. Her competi- 
tor, who had been already crowned arch- 
duke at Lintz, and had taken the crown 
of Bohemia at Prague, was ſet out for Frank- 
fort to receive the imperial crown under the 
name of Charles VII. All the electors had 
ſuſpended the vote of Bohemia, while the 
queen of Hungary was in poſſeſſion of that 
province, pretending that a woman had no 
right of ſuffrage. As the duke of Bavaria 
was maſter of Prague at the time of his e- 
lection to the imperial dignity, he might 
have availed himſeFf of the vote of Bohe- 


mia; but having no need of it, he ſuffered . 


this vote to remain inactive. 


_ "Marſhal Belleiſle, who followed him from 


Prague to Frankfort, ſeemed rather one of 
the firſt electors than an ambaſſador of 
France. He had canvaſſed all the electors; 


and directed every negotiation; he received 
the honours due to the repreſentative of a 


king, 
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king, who gave away the imperial crown: 
the elector of Mentz, who preſides at the 
election, gave him the right hand in his 
palace, while the ambaſſador, gave the 
right hand to the electors only, and took 
place of all the other princes. His full pow- 
ers were delivered in the French tongue to 
the German chancery, which had hitherto 
required theſe inſtruments to be preſented in 
Latin, as the language of a government 
which aſſumes the title of the Roman em- 
pire. Charles Albert was elected the 4th of 
January, in 1742, in the moſt peaceable, 
and the moſt ſolemn manner; ſo that he 
then ſeemed to be at the higheſt pitch of 
felicity and glory : but fortune ſoon changed, 
. and his very elevation rendered him one of 
the moſt unhappy princes upon earth. 
They now began to be ſenſible of the 
fault they had committed, in not having a 
ſufficient body of cavalry. Marſhal Belleiſle 
was fick at Frankfort; nor could he at 
the ſame time manage the negotiations, and 
command a diſtant army. . A miſunder- 
ſtanding inſenſibly aroſe among the allied 
wers; the Saxons complained of the Pruſ- 
1ans; the latter of the French; and theſe 
of them all. The queen of Hungary main- 
tained her cauſe by her conſtancy ; by mo- 
ney received from England, Halland, and 
Venice; by loans in Flanders; and eſpeci- 
ally by the deſperate ardour of her troops, 
which ſhe had at length aſſembled from all 
OF. quarters, 
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quarters. The French armies were waſting 
away by fatigues, by ſickneſs, and deſertion, 
and found a difficulty in recruiting. It did 
not fare with them as with the armies of 
Guſtavus Adolphus, who having begun his 
expedition in Germany with leſs than ten 
thouſand men, ſoon found himſelf at the 
head of thirty. thouſand, | increaſing his 
troops in the enemy's country, in proportion 
to the progreſs of his arms. The French 
army, which ſhould have been forty five 
thouſand ſtrong when it entered Bohemia, 
conſiſted only of thirty two thouſand effec- 
tive men when it ſet out from France; in 
this number there ought to have been twen- 
ty thouſand horſe, whereas there never were 
eight thouſand. Thus every day the French 
diminiſhed, and the Auſtrians increaſed; 
Prince Charles of Lorrain, the grand duke's. 
brother, was in the heart of Bohemia, with 
thirty five thouſand men. The country was. 
intirely of his ſide, when he began a defen- 
five war with ſucceſs, by continually alarm- 
ing the enemy, by cutting off their convoys, 
and by harraſſing them on every fide with 
clouds of Huſſars, Croatians, Pandours, 
and Telpaſhes. The Pandours are Sclavo- 
nians inhabiting the banks of the Drave 
and the Save; they wear a long coat, with 
piſtols ſtuck in their belt, a ſabre, and a 
poniard, The Talpaſhes are an Hungarian 
infantry, armed with a fuſil, two piſtols, 
and a ſabre, The Croatians, whom the 
French 
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French call Cravates, are the militia of 
Croatia. The huſſars are Hungarian ca- 
valry, mounted on very ſmall horſes, that 
are tight and indefatigable; they haraſs 
and deftroy the troops diſperſed in different 
parts, and not properly ſupported by ca- 
 valryz which was every where the caſe of 
the troops of France and Bavaria, The e- 
lector thought a ſmall body of men ſufficient 
to preſerve a vaſt extent of country, which 
the queen of Hungary was not ſuppoſed to 
be in a condition of recovering. - is eaſy 
to condernn the operations of war when they 
prove unfortunate, but it is not ſo eaſy to 
foreſee thoſe misfortunes; however, mar- 
ſhal Belliſle had long forwarned the court 
of France in all his letters from Frank- 
hey have left troops behind them, ſaid he, 
in the upper Auſtria, whoje retreat will be in- 
falkbly cut off. He wrote to monſieur de 
Breteuil, at that time ſecretary of ſtate in 
the department of war, the 14th of De- 
cember 1741, in the following terms. / 
eunnot help dwelling on this important point : 1 
can aſſure you that the misfortune I foreſee will 
happen : the firſt ſource o, our diſaſters muſt 
certamly ariſe from the mixture of nations, and 
from the dijperfion of the troops. The marſhal 
was taken'#M at Frankfort, towards the end 


1 of November; his firſt care was then to 


write to court, that they ſhould by all means 
fend a general to command the armies ; in 
———4 | conſequence 
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conſequence of which, as early as the eighth 
of December, they gave orders to marſhal. 
Broglio, an old officer, bred under marſhal - 
Villars, and celebrated for ſome ſignal ex- 
ploits, to ſet out from Straſburg. At his ar- 
rival in Bohemia, he found the victors em- 
barrafſed with their conqueſts, and the Au- 
ſtrians ſettled in all the different parts of the 
ſouthern part of Bohemia; while upper 
Auſtria was guarded only by fifteen thou- 
ſand Bavarians, and eight or nine thouſand 
French. Count Kevenhuller, governor of 
Vienna, appeared ſuddenly in thoſe quarters 
with the garriſons of the towns left behind 
him, with the troops recalled from Italy, and 
with twenty thouſand Hungarians. _ At that 
time count Segur, a lieutenant-general, was 
in Lintz, an open town, where the elector 
of Bavaria had left only about eight thou- 
ſand men. Kevenhuller advanced with an 
army of thirty thouſand, under the com- 
mand of the grand duke: the only meaſure 
then to be taken was to retire ; but the e- 
lector ordered count Segur to defend what 
ö was not tenable. The French barricadoed 
1 themſelves, and prepared to withſtand even 
the moſt violent attacks, in hopes of ſome 
diverſion being made by the troops of Ba- 
varia; but the latter were beaten and dif- 
perſed, and inſtead of relieving Lintz, they 
Joſt Scharding. 5 
The great duke came then in perſon be- 
fore Lintz, and ſummoned the French to 
| _ _-  Iurrender 
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ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war: upon 

their refuſal; he made his troops advance, 

with fire-brands in their hands, and burnt 

of his on town, for the ſake of burying 

the French in its ruins. A deputation was 
undertaken by M. Duchatel, a lieutenant- | 
general, who 1s lately dead with all the re- 
putation that valour, ſenſe, and probity can 
give. The great duke told him, that he 

inſiſted on their furrendering themſelves pri- 
ſoners of war. Well, ſaid M. Duchatel, 
you may begin again to burn the town, and we 
ball begin again to fire. The prinee grew 

more moderate; and it was agreed at 

length that the French ſhould march out 

with all military honours, and not. ſerve for 
a whole year. 

Alter this firſt ſucceſs, the Hungarians 

rapidly advanced to Paſſaw, and retook it. 
J From thence: they overſpread Bavaria on the 
be of Auſtria while the Auitrians entered 
F this electorate on the fide of Tyrol, and ra- | 
vaged it from one end to the other. Scarce 
had a common partiſan, whoſe name was 
Mentzel, a fellow known by his brutality 
and his depredations, made his appearance 
before Munich with his huſſars, when. the 
metropolis of Bavaria ſurrendered by capi- 
tulation. All theſe events followed cloſe to 
one another, while at Frankfort they were 
preparing for the coronation of the elector 
of Bavaria. To conelude the ſcene, the 
ſame day that he was choſen * 
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he heard that he had loſt Lintz, and ſoon 
after that he had neither en nor terri- 
tories left. 


CHAP. IV. 


The misfortunes of the emperor Charles VII. 
* continued. The battle of Sahay. The French 
are deſerted by the Pruffians, and after- 
wards by the Saxons. The army under mar- 
hal Maillebois marches into Bobemia to no 


purpoſe. Marſhal Bellifle ſaves the army 
ſhut up in Prague. 


ORT UNE became as contrary to the 
Bavarian emperor in Bohemia, as in 
upper Auſtria and Bavaria. His fate was 
ſo much the harder, as things bore a 
| favourable aſpect in Bohemia, and the good 
/ ſituation of his allies ſeemed to render them 
greatly ſuperior, ſo as to be able to oblige 
the enemy to quit his dominions. For on 
the one ſide count Saxe had taken Egra, 
within five and twenty leagues of Prague, 
and thus Bohemia was held by the two ex- 
tremities ; and on the other the king of 
Pruſſia had gained a victory over prince 
Charles, near Czaſlaw, in the heart of Bo- 
hemia, wh.ther he had penetrated * his. 
army. 
The Saxons were likewiſe in a tion 


of ſupporting him, and might aſſiſt in pre- 
wy 
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ſerving the conqueſts which the French ar- 
mies had made in conjunction with their al- 
lies, in favour of the common cauſe. In 
the midſt of theſe ſeeming advantages, 
Marſhal Belliſle, who was, recovered of his 


illneſs, ſet out from Frankfort for the French 


army, commanded by marſhal Broglio, and 
found the Auſtrians at Sahay near Frauem- 
berg, upon the road to Prague. Theſe two 
generals did not agree well in their notions ; 


but their zea] for the public ſervice united 
them: that night they lay on the ſame 


mattreſs, and the next day they fonght one 
of the ſharpeſt and moſt glorious battles 


in the whole war; if glory is annexed to 


ſtmall events well conducted, and intrepidly 


ſupported, as well as to more deciſive en- 
| ments. Six hundred carabiniers, and 
three hundred dragoons, with the marquiſs 
de Mirepoix and the duke de Chevreuſe at 
their head, attacked and-defeated a body of 


22300 cuiraſſiers, commanded by prince Lob- 


kowitz, tho' the latter were well poſted, and 
defended themſelves with great bravery. 

The duke de Chevreuſe received three 
wounds in this engagement; the duke de 
Broglio, and all the officers, ſet an example 
to the ſoldiers. M. de Maleſieux eſpecially, 
* who was major of the carabiniers, drew them 
up in ſuch a manner as contributed greatly 


to thg ſucceſs of the day; the count de 
| * Berenger did great ſervice with the brigade 


of Navarre. This was not a great battle, 
| | > but 
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but a trial of ſkill between the Auſtrian 
and French generals, wherein each com- 
batant did wonders, and by which the 
French troops received more honour than 
real advantage. All this bravery was thrown. 


away; and they might have perceived, 
notwithſtanding this ſeeming ſucceſs, that, * 


the pit was dug, and they were tumbling 
into it. 5 

The king of Pruſſia, diſſatisfied with 
marſhal Broglio, had wrote him a very 
{lighting letter, after his victory at Czaſlaw, 
wherein he added a poſtſcript with his own 
hand: I am quit with my allies, for my troops 
have juſt now obtained a complete vitlory : it is 
your buſineſs to make what advantage you can f 
it immediately, otherwiſe you may be anſwerable 
to your allies. Nobody comprehended the 
meaning of theſe words; I am quit with my 
allies, Marſhal Broglio wrote to court, 
that the king of Pruſſia might have made 
uſe of more obliging terms, and that this 
prince did not underſtand French; but he 
underſtood it very well, and it was an eaſy 
matter to comprehend his meaning. 

This monarch remained in a ſtate of in- 
action after the battle of Czaſlaw, and they 
could not conceive what he meant by this 
inaction. There was no advantage taken 
of the little battle of Sahay; in ſhort the 


troops wanted ſubſiſtence. The loſs of a © 


whole kingdom may ſometimes depend on 
the too great diſtance of a magazine, and 
On 
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on the ſcarcity of a ſingle article of provi- 
ſions. The recruits which were expected 
from France. came too late ; the troops under 
the eommand of marſhal Broglio, were fo 
far diminiſhed, that at a review of forty fix 
battalions, which ſhould have made very near 
thirty thouſand men, they reckoned no more 
than twelve thouſand. | 
The remainder of the army was diſperſed | 
in different poſts, while prince Charles of | 
Lorrain and prince- Lobkowitz were reunit- 
ing their forces. To complete the misfor- 
tunes of the French, there was as little har- 
mony between their generals as between the 
allies.. Had the Pruſſians acted in concert 
with the French and the Saxons, it appears 
beyond all doubt that as they were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Prague, of Egra, and of the nor- 
thern part of Bohemia, and moreover victo- 
_ rious at Czaſlaw and at Sahay, they muſt 
have continued maſters of Bohemia. Mar- 
ſhal Belliſle, to whom the king of Pruſſia 
wrote every day with the greateſt degree of 
intimacy, and rather as a friend than as a 
crowned head, waited on this monarch the 
fifth of June in his camp, in order to ſettle 
every thing that might contribute to the 
fucceſs of the common cauſe. The king 
told him in theſe very words: I give you 
warning that prince Charles is advanding 
towards M. de Broglio; and that if you do 
not improve the advantage you had at Sabay, I 
Hall forthwith conclude a ſeparate peace. = 
+ na 
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And indeed it was very near a twelvemonth 
ſince this prince had been upon the point of 
coming to. an agreement with the queen of 
Hungary; the negotiations had been renewed 
at Breſlaw, and at the Hague ; inſhort, the 
articles of the treatry had been drawn up, 
and they wanted nothing but ſigning. The 
ſure way to preſerve an ally, is to be able to 
do without him : But marſhal Broglio's army 
was far from being in this happy ſituation; 
for it was daily waſting by ſickneſs and de- 
ſer tion. | 

The French were driven from. all their 
poſts : they loſt all their ammunition. and 
proviſions, part of which was plundered by 
their own ſoldiers, and the other part by the 
enemy. Prince Charles paſſed the Moldaw, 
and purſued a detachment under M. d&Au- 
bigne, which was retiring in diſorder. From 
thence he followed the French troops to 
Thein, to Piſeck, and from Piſeck to Pilſen, 
and to Beraun. Theſe retreats coſt the 
French as many men at leaſt as a battle, 
and beſides it diſpirited the troops. The 
huſſars perpetually harraſſed them in their 
precipitate marches ; their equipages were 
plundered; and every Frenchman that ſtray- 
ed from his corps, was ſure to be butchered. 
In the midſt of this diſorder of ſo many 
detached bodies flying before the ene- 
my, marſhal Broglio ſaved the army, by 
making a ſtand with about ten thouſand men 
againſt 'prince Charles's whole army, by 

putting 
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putting a deep rivulet between the prince 
and him, by ſtealing a march, and at length 
by retiring towards Prague with his whole 
army. All this was admirably conducted, 
vet did not at all contribute to re-eſtabliſh his 
affairs. While he was exerting - his endea- 
vours to prevent his troops from being de- 
ſtroyed by the united armies of prince 
Charles. and prince Lobkowitz, he was de- 
ſerted by the king of Pruſſia, The firſt 


difaſters of the French in Bavaria and Bo- - 


hemia were the cauſe of the treaty's being 
drawn, and the latter of its being ſigned 
the 1ith of June 1742. The king of Pruſ- 
ſia had taken up arms at a proper time, in 
order to make an eaſy conqueſt of Sileſia ; 
and he was willing to lay them down at a 
proper time in order to preſerve the largeſt 
and the richeſt part of that province, as far 
as the river Neiſs. 

The queen of Hungary, after having had 
it in her power fifteen months before, to ob- 
tain troops and money of the king of Pruſ- 
ſia, to prevent the war, and to put the im- 

Tial crown on her huſband's head, if ſhe 
would only have reſigned a part of this pro- 
vince, thought herſelf very lucky in yielding 
much more to Pruſſia, than he had aſked at 
firſt, while ſhe obtained nothing of him in 
return. She like wiſe granted him the county 
of Glatz; yet tho” ſhe did not make an 
ally of this prince, ſne was for ſome time 
delivered from a very formidable enemy. a 
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In this treaty the emperor was deſerted, 
nor was the leaſt mention made of France. 
One of the conditions of the peace was, 
That Saxony ſhould be comprehended in it, 
ovided their troops withdrew from the 
French within ſixteen days from the publi- 
cation of the treaty. | | 
The Saxon army withdrew before the time 
preſcribed ; and the French remained the 
only protectors of the emperor, and the on- 
ly troops expoſed to danger. Frankfort, 
where this prince had been crowned, _ ſerved 
for his aſylum. In vain did marſhal Bel- 
liſle, tho' infirm, poſt away from the king 
of Pruſſia's camp to the court of Dreſden ; 
in vain did marſhal Broglio aſſemble his 
ſcattered troops, which were now conſider- 
ably recruited. There was very little ſub- 
ordination in his army ; they found them- 
ſelves in a ſtrange country, without allies, 
and without ſuccours : they had' to fight a- 
gainſt prince Charles, who was ſuperior in 
numbers, and beloved by the army and by 
the people. The advantage of ſpeaking the 
language of the country, which has the miſ- 
fortune of being the ſeat of war, is alſo 
very great ; you receive intelligence oftener 
and ſooner : the national troops are always 
favoured, and the foreigners are betrayed. 
There was another inconveniency, which 
alone is ſufficient to deſtroy any army or 
ſtate. Marſhal Belliſle, who arrived at 
Prague from Dreſden towards the end of the 


month 
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menu of June, had the commiſſion of ge- 
neral in Bohemia; and marſhal Brogfio, 
who had under him, in the neighbourhood 


of Prague, part of the battalions deſigned 


for Bavaria, wanted to preſerve his' com- 
mand, as being the oldeſt marſhal. Thus 
there were two generals, while the principal 


. officers did not know whom to obey. But 


cardinal Fleury continued the command to 
marſhal Belliſle. While they remained in 


this duabious and dangerous ſituation, the 


king's ſervice did not ſuffer much, a thing 
ſtill more extraordinary than this diviſion of 


authority. 


The French, thus deſerted by their allies, 
were ſtill in poſſeſſion of the place of the 


greateſt importance among all their con- 


queſts. But whilſt Bohemia was the theatre 


of theſe reyolutions, the Hungarians, ſtill 


maſters of the capital of Bavaria, lorded it 
over the people with all the licentiouſneſs 
and cruelty of an unbridled foldiery. The city 
of Munich was obliged to pay the heavieſt 
contributions ; the neighbouring villages 


were plundered, and the people driven to 


deſpair. The king of France did not for- 
fake the emperor, but while he kept Prague 
and Egra for him, he ſent the duke of Har- 
court to relieve Bavaria, with an army of 
about fifteen thouſand men : this diverſion 
ſet Munich for a minute or two at liberty. 

The Auſtrian general, count Kevenhuller, 


had aſſembled his troops, and withdrawn 
| from 
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from Munich ſo early as the month of A- 
pril. The inhabitants highly incenſed a- 
gainſt the garriſon knocked numbers of 
them down, as they were marching out; 
then they ſhut the gates of Munich, which 
was almoſt an open town, and intrenched 
themſelves in this ſituation. But ſome days 
after they were obliged to ſurrender a ſecond 
time, and to deliver up their arms; this coſt 
the lives of a great many citizens, who were 
maſlacred the Pandours ; while others 
got off by ſurrendering part of their pro- 
rty. The Bavarian troops were always 
1665.1 and it was as much as the duke of 
Harcourt could do, to maintain himſelf a- 
long the Danube againſt a ſuperior enemy. 
But all Europe had then its eyes upon Prague, 
where the two French marſhals had, after ſo 
many diſaſters, aſſembled about eight and 
twenty thouſand effective men, either in the 
town, or under the walls. Prince Charles of 
Lorrain appeared before this city the 27th of 
June 1742, with an army of about forty five 
thouſand men; and general Feſtititz brought 
him eighteen thouſand Hnngarians, who 
had been employed in Sileſia, and who, by: 
the late peace with the king of Pruſſia, were 
let looſe againſt the French. 
No inſtance as yet had been ſeen of an 


army of ſixty thouſand men beſieging ano- 


ther army of 28000 ; but the more nume- 
rous the garriſon, and the more populous 


the town, the more it was with reaſon pre- 
E ſumed, 
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ſumed, that they muſt want ammunition 
and proviſions. The queen of Hungary 
uſed all poſſible endeavours to recover this 
. capital ; ſhe gave every horſe in her ſtables 
to carry the artillery and ammunitions for 
the ſiege of Prague; the lords of her court 
followed her example, or paid for the wag- 
goners horſes in money. The more this 
"eourt had been_exhauſted, the more their 
hopes began to revive. 
* The queen had made herſelf an Amazo- 
nian habit, in order to enter Prague on 
horſeback in triumph, at the head of her 
victorious army. So ſure were they in all 
parts of the queen of Hungary's dominions, 
of taking Prague in a very little time, that 
a general of the Auſtrian Netherlands, ſent 
a ſervant from Bruſſels to Prague, in order 
to get the firſt information of the taking of 
that city. 
The French miniſter obliged marſhal Bel- 
liſle to offer to evacuate the town, provided 


the queen would permit all the French 


troops in Bohemia to retire, and that the Auſ- 
trians on their ſide evacuated Bavaria. This 
prapoſal ſeemed to be the preliminary of a 
eneral peace; but the Auſtrians were far 
e accepting of it; for in the ſecond con- 
ference marſhal Konigſeck declared to mar- 
ſhal Belliſle, that the queen his miſtreſs ex- 


pected that the whole French army ſhould 
turrender themſelves priſoners of war. In 


Prague almoſt every thing was wanting, ex- 


cept 
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eept courage. Towards the end of July 


butchers meat coſt four livres a pound ; 
horſes fleſh was ſerved up at the very beſt 
tables; and from the ſcarcity of forage, a- 
bove fourteen thouſand horſes were obliged 
to be killed, or to be left to the enemy. 
The dukes de Biron, de Chevreuſe, de 
Luxembourg, de Bouffler, de Fleury; the 
count de Clermont-Tonnere, colonel-gene- 
ral of the horſe, and M. de Schelles, inten- 
dant of the army, ſent their plate to the 
mint at Prague, in order to eaſe both the of- 
ficers and ſoldiers. © 

To be thus diſtant from their native ſoil, 
in the midſt of a people whoſe language 
they did not underſtand, and by whom 


they were hated ; to be expoſed to all forts 


of want, without being ſure of receiving 


any relief; in ſhort, to have no other ſub- 
ject of converſation than their paſt miſtakes, 


and preſent danger; this was the fate of 
the French in Prague. The Auſtrians bat- 
tered their entrenchments with an hundred 
pieces of cannon, and thirty fix mortars ; 
but having no good ingineers, they pro- 
ceeded very ſlowly in their works. The 
branches of their trenches were too long and 
too wide, and the French benefited by theſe 
miſtakes. They made fallies every day, 
but that of the 22d of Auguſt was the moſt 
memorable, being a downright battle. The 
beſieged, to the number of 1 2000, attacked 


the beliegers, made themſelves maſters of a 


E 2 battery 
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battery of cannon, took two hundred pri- 
ners, filled, up the works, took ge- 
 "neral Monti, killed fifteen hundred men, 
and wounded above two thouſand. In this 
action the duke de Biron, the prince des 
Deux Ponts, brother of the reigning duke, 
and the prince de Beauveau were wounded. 
The marquis de Tefls, chief equerry to the 
Jusen, and his lieutenant-colone], were ſlain 
near to each other. The marquiſs de Clet- 


mont, colonel of the regiment of Auvergne, 


and the marquiſs de Molac, colonel of Berry, 
alſo loſt their lives. | | 


| This memorable engagement coſt very 


dear, but ſurpriſed the Auſtrians. They 
never would venture to carry any of thoſe 
Feeble works which did not ſo much as me- 
Fit the name of fortifications, but contented 
themſelves with firing from theit batteries, 
tho to no manner of purpoſe, and without 
ever making the leaſt breach ; ſo that the 
town was rather inveſted than beſieged. And 
yet the loſs of all the French troops, both in 
Prague and Egra, ſeemed in time to be in- 
__ evitable, there was only one reſource left: 
this was to ſend to their aſſiſtance that very 
army of about forty thouſand men, who, 
under the command of marſhal Marſhal 
Maillebois, had compelled the king of En- 
gland to ſign an apparent neutrality, and 
who kept Holland and Hanover in awe: but 
this army was two hundred leagues from 


Prague. This expedient was propoſed = 
| | the 


&F infallibly have carried their point, On the 


by 
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the marquiſs de Fenelon, ambaſſador in Hol- *; +, 


land: it had its inconveniences ; but it was 
alſo attended with its advantages. The 
French were then in the moſt perplexed ſi- 
tuation: tho' their country is able to raiſe 
and to maintain 300,000 men for above ten 


years, without exhauſting itſelf, yet there 


were hardly more than 20,000 at that time 
in the heart of the kingdom. They had 
ſent at different intervals into Germany the” 
better part of 212 ſquadrons, and 117 bat- 
talions, which had been recruited from time 
to time: theſe troops, which were diſperſed ' 
at Prague, at Egra, in Bavaria, and in the 
upper Palatinate, were above half of them 
waſted away. Count Saxe, who command» 
ed in Bavaria, wrote to court that he had 
not an hundred and fifty men to a bat- 
talion. 2 

To relieve, and to diſengage theſe diſ- 
perſed, theſe weakened, and almoſt annihi- 
hilated armies, the expedient was thought of 
ſending marſhal Maillebois's fine army, 
conſiſting of forty one battalions, and ſixty 
five ſquadrons, three thouſand Palatines, 
three thouſand Heflians, with three inde» 
pendent companies of infantry, and two of 
dragoons. It was obvious, that if all theſe 
troops had ated together in one body, when 
aſſiſted by Pruſſia and Saxony, they would 


other hand, if the army under marſhal 
Maillebois was to 5 the n 
| 3 ” 
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Ef Rhine, and to penetrate into Bohemia, F 


the kingdom would be left naked; and then 
even the Dutch alone might be formidable, 
ſo as to inſult the French frontiers with forty 
'* thouſand men. It is true, the marquiſs de 
Fenelon anſwered for the neutrality of the 
ſtates-general ; but the king of England 
| might enter Flanders with a powerful army. 

pon this occaſion the oldeſt and the ableſt 
generals were conſulted. The marſhal de 
Puiſegur repreſented the difficulties and the 
dangers; marſhal Noailles acknowledged 
both, but inſiſted on the Neceſſity of the 
undertaking. Marſhal d' Asfield was of the 
ſame opinion, and the king determined on 
this hazardous but — ſtep, ſenſible 


tat great exploits cannot be atchieved with- 


out running great riſks. 
They were ſtill greatly puzzled to ſettle 
the route of this army, and the ſcene of its 


operations, The emperor Charles VII. want- 
ed to employ it in his electoral dominions, 


where he ſhould command it in perſon : the 


=. reaſon he gave in writing was, that by de- 


| Hvering Bavaria from her enemies, Prague 
would be ſet free; and that the Auſtrians 


| would infallibl y raiſe the ſiege, as ſoon as 


Maillebois's army reached the banks of the 
'Danube. But the French miniſtry could not 
place their laſt reſource in the hands of an 
emperor who had ſo poorly defended his own 
territories againſt the Auſtrians. Cardinal 
Fleury wrote to him to diſſuade him from i " 
an 


n 
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and the only reaſon he gives in his letter of ** 
the 19th of Auguſt is couched in theſe terms; 
How would it become an emperor tio appear at” 
the head of our armies, without an equipage 
ſuitable to his dignity ? This was a ſtrange 
reaſon indeed, which very little agreed with 
the ſix millions of livres that the king of 
France gave the emperor annually. Marſhal 
Mcaillebois wanted to lead his army into Ba- 
varia, where he expected to find greater 
pallüenty of proviſions than on the barren de- 
- files of Bohemia. Marſhal Puiſegur, per- 
ceiving it abſolutely neceſſary that this army 
> ſhould march, was of opinion that it ſhould = 
= goat leaſt where marſhal Maillebois wanted 
y do lead it; but the great object of entering 
Bohemia prevailed. The cardinal's intention 
' was, that Maillebois's army ſhould give ſpi- 
fits to all the reſt of the king's troops. 
3 In the mean time this miniſter effayed eve- 
ry method of accommodation: he took care 
; } to ſound king George the ſecond, who had 
been obliged the preceding year to remain 
neuter in a cauſe which the Engliſh had at 
heart; he flattered himſelf with the hopes 
of ſome ſucceſs in the way of negotiation z 
but the time was paſſed. The celebrated 
* fir Robert Walpole, who had been intruſted' 
> with the direction of the public affairs in 
England under king George the firſt, and 
the preſent king, had been lately compelled 
by the nation to reſign his employments, be- 
cauſe he was of a pacifick diſpoſition. His 


E 4 greateſt 
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N greateſt enemies agreed, that never miniſter 


knew better how to manage thoſe great tra- 
ding companies, which are the baſis of the 


„ credit of England, nor better how to con- 
duct affairs in parliament; but his greateſt 
friends at the ſame time allowed, that no 


miniſter before him had made more uſe of 
the public money in parliamentary influence. 
e made no ſecret of this himſelf; for the 


author of theſe memoirs heard him ſay: 


There is a drug with which we remove all bad 
bumours, and it is ſold only in my ſhop. Theſe 
words, which ſhew no elevation of ſtyle or 


of underſtanding, were expreſſive of his 


character. War was never his taſte. He 
always thought it would be the period of 


huis power. I can undertake, he uſed to ſay, 
to manage a parliament in time of peace; but 


1 cannot anſwer to do it in time of war. Car- 


dinal Fleury had often profited by this ti- 


midity, and therefore preſerved a ſuperiority 
in his negociations. This is what the party 
that oppoſed fir Robert Walpole laid to his 
charge. They continually complained of 
his dilatorineſs in declaring war againſt 
Spain : a ſtrange ſort of crime, in having 


delired to continue peace to a trading na- 


tion: 4 5 | 

This-party was made up not only of the 
tories, who are - always enemies of the 
whigs ; but was moreover a coalition of 


whigs and tories equally diſſatisfied, becauſe 


they were determined to be ſo. This faction 
b | was 
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was called tbe country party, in o ion c 
that which went by the name of the cat 
parly; A diviſion not unlike to that hing 
has been always in Poland, and what we 
have lately beheld in Sweden. For in alt 
ſtates the miniſtry are the abject of jealau- 
fies and complaints; and tho' in abſolute 
monarchies theſe evaporate into empty mur- 
murs, yet they become downright factions 
in mixt governments, 1 
The country party complained loudly that 
king George II. had ſacrificed by his treaty 
of neutrality, the glory of Great Britain to 
the preſervation of Hanover : at the ſame 
time they laid the whole blame upon fir Ro- 
bert, who had no ſhare in this neceſſary and 
tranſient treaty, which was made only to be 
broke. Long before this they had attack- 
ed this miniſter in open parliament. Mr. 
Sandys, member then of the houſe of com- 
mons, ſaid theſe words publicly, the 23d of 
February 1741. Get ready, for m three days 
time I ſhall tmpeach you. I accept the challenge, 
replied the miniſter, provided we fight honour- 
ably ; and at the ſame time he quoted this 
verſe out of Horace : | 


l conſcire fibi , nulla paleſcere culp4? 


Accordingly, on the day appointed, his ac- 
cuſer made a motion in the houſe of com- 
mons, to addreſs his majeſty to remove fir 
Robert Walpole from his council, and from 
his preſence ; at the ſame time my lord Car- 
| % teret 
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g teret made the ſame motion in the houſe of 
| Prune! and the queſtion was debated in both 


zuſes till midnight. 


= This was a manifeſt injuſtice to deſire the 


"= 


E - © puniſhment of a man, before he had been con- 


victed of having deſerved it. However, that 
which ſometimes happens, happened then : 


the right {ide of the queſtion carried it in 
|  _{both houſes, and fir Robert maintained his 
ground {till for ſome time. But at the expi- 


ration of the ſeven years, during which the 
repreſentatives of the people have a right to 
fit in parliament, new members being cho- 
ſen, and the country party growing ſtronger ; 


the miniſter, who had ſtood his ground 
twenty years againſt ſuch a number of ene- 
mies, ſaw that he muſt be obliged to lay 
down *, The king made him a peer of 


Great Britain, by the title of earl of Orford, 


and three days after he reſigned all his em- 
ployments. Upon this they commenced a 
parliamentary proſecution againſt him; they 
inſiſted on his giving an account of about 
thirty millions of livres, which he had ex- 


ded in ten years ſecret ſervices, among 
Which they reckoned twelve hundred thou- 
fand-livres given to politieal writers, or to 


thoſe who had employed their pens iff the 
ſervice of the miniſter. The king, incen- 
ſed at this accuſation eluded their purſuit, 
by proroguing the parliament; that is, by 


Jan. 19th, 1741. 
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ſuſpending its ſitting, in virtue of the royal 
prerogative. 

The perſon who then gained the upper 
hand was this very lord Carteret, whe ea. 
made the motion againſt ſir Robert in the 
houſe of peers. The king employed this 
nobleman in order to convince the nation 
that he was as much inclined to war as they; 
fo that the better to govern them he favou- 
red their paſhons. 

Lord Carteret, who had been formerly 
ſecretary of ſtate, and afterwards lord heu- 
tenant of Ireland, was one of the moſt 
learned men in England ; he ſpoke ſeveral 
hving languages, eſpecially French and Spa- 
niſh, extremely well; was bold, artful, 
active, indefatigable, prodigal of the pub- 
lic money upon occaſions, and as inclined to 
war thro' pleaſure and taſte, as Walpole 
had been inclined to peace. He did not 
get into fir Robert's place, which is that of 
high treaſurer under another title; but re- 
ſumed his ancient poſt of ſecretary of ſtate 
for the northern provinces, and immediately 
he came into higher credit than had ever 
fallen to fir Robert's ſhare. 

The cardinal made ſome overtures to this 
' miniſter concerning an accommodation, and 
even went ſo far as to propoſe the mediation 
of Great Britain: but all the anſwer my 
lord Carteret made him, was to engage the 
parliament to grant money to the king for 
the — of troops: for taking the Hano- 

verian 
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Wan forces into pay; for granting ſubſi- 
dies to Denmark and to Heſſe Caſſel, who 
= © were always ready to ſell men to both par- 
ties; for augmenting the ſubſidies of the 
queen of Hungary: for entering into an 
alliance with the king of Sardinia, and 
maintaining his army; for conducting a 
conſpiracy at Naples; and for ſending fleets 
to the Mediterranean and to America. He 
formed alſo a ſcheme of procuring the bi- 
moprics of Oſnabrug and Hilderſheim to be 
yielded to the elector of Hanover in full 
property; and in ſhort of making his maſ- 
ter the umpire of both hemiſpheres. 

At the fame time that cardinal Fleury 
addreſſed himſelf to ſo imperious a court, 
he applied alſo to the very general that was 
actually beſieging Prague. He wrote to 
field marſhal Konigſeck, a letter dated the 
1Ith of July, which was delivered him by 
marſhal Belleiſle, wherein he excuſed himſelf 
in regard to the war that had been under- 
taken, alledging that he had been carried 
away by the torrent contrary to his own in- 
clination. I is known, ſaid he, to a great 
many, how ſtrongly I oppoſed the reſolution we 
gave taken, and that I was in ſome meaſure 
forced to conſent to it. Your excellency 1s too 
well acquainted with what bas paſſed, not to 
gueſs at the perſon who ſet every engine at work, 
zo determine the king to enter into a confederaey 
fo contrary to my inclination and to my prin- 
ciples. All the anſwer the queen of Hun- 
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gary ordered to be made, was to print the 
cardinal's letter. It is eaſy to ſee what bad 
effects this letter muſt have produced in 
the firſt place it threw the whole blame 
of the war on the very general who Was 
employed to negotiate with .count Ko- 
nigſeck; and to render his perſon. odious, 
was not the way to facilitate the ſucceſs of 
his negotiation. In the ſecond place it was 
in ſome meaſure acknowledging the weak- 
_ neſs of the miniſtry; and it implied a very 
ſlender knowledge of mankind not to foreſee 
that this weakneſs would be made a handle 
of, that the allies of France would grow in- 
different, and her enemies more intractable. 

The cardinal ſeeing his letter printed, 
wrote a ſecond, wherein he complained to 
the Auſtrian. general of the publication of 
his letter, and told him that be Hould not be 
hereafter ſo forward to write to bim. This 
ſecond letter did him more harm than the 
firſt. He denied them both in ſome public 
papers; and this denial, by. which no bedy 
indeed was deceived, crowned all thoſe 
imprudent ſteps, which leſs ſevere Judges 
were apt to excuſe in a man, who was eigh- 
ty ſeven years of age, and tired with dif 
appointments. At length the emperor 
made propoſals of peace to the court of Lon- 
don, and eſpecially thoſe very ſeculariſations 
of biſhoprics in favour of Hanover. The 
Engliſn miniſter did not think he wanted the 


— s aſſiſtance to obtain theſe bi- 


ſhoprics, 
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ſhoprics, and inſulted that prince's offers 
by rendering them public ; the conſequence 
was, that the emperor diſowned his propo- 


_ falgof peace, as cardinal Fleury had diſ- 
owned the war. | 


* 


The diſpute now grew warmer than ever; 


France on the one hand, and England on 
the other, who were really principals under 


the name of auxiliaries, endeavoured to hold 


the european balance with ſword in hand. 


Towards the ſpring of -1742, the court of 
England ſent into Flanders ſixteen thaufand 
Engliſh, ſixteen thouſand Hanoverians, and 
fix thouſand Heſſians, who in conjunction 
with fifteen thouſand Auſtrians compoſed a 
formidable army. They were commanded 
by the earl of Stairs, an officer formed under 
the duke of Marlborough, and afterwards 
ambaſſador in France, in 1715. 

'Before England ſtruck a blow ſhe wanted 
to drag Holland into this quarrel; but the 
Rates, adhering ſtrictly to the treaties by 
which they were only bound to fupply the 


queen of Hungary with money, would not 


as yet furniſh any quota of troops. Holland 
was then divided into two parties, one deſi- 
rous of preſerving peace, and the other im- 

tient for war; a third, at that time not 
1o well known, but which was yr 


ground every day, wiſhed for a change o 


government, and a ſtadtholder. But this 


A 


party durſt not as yet declare themſelves o- 


penly before the other two; the love of li- 
* | berty 
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berty ſtil] prevailed over gratitude to the 
blood of the Naſſaus, and over the intrigues 


of the prince of Orange. Theſe principles, 
this diviſion of minds, and this dilatorinefs 


ſo common to republics, when they are not 


threatned by ſome preſſing danger, preven- 
ted the Dutch from joining their forces to 
thoſe of the queen of Hungary and of the 
king of Great Britain. 8 
The parties which at that time divided 
the republic, ſeemed to be founded rather 
on difference of opinion than on violence 
of faction. That ſpirit of ſedition, which 
in almoſt a ſimilar caſe, had been the cauſe 
of De Witt's being maſſacred by the 
ple, ſeemed to be extinct; the grandſon of 
the penſionary De Wit, who like him op- 
poſed the war, walked quietly on foot to 
the council. They never had one tumultuous 
deliberation : but on the other hand th 
had no determinate project; and when the 
ſtates had taken a reſolution to augment 
their troops with twenty thonſand men at 
all events, not one of the regency could 
tell, whether they were determined for a 
war. * 
Lord Carteret went over to the Hague, 
in order to hurry them into this meaſure. 
Lord Stairs, who commanded the Engliſh 
army at Bruſſels, repaired likewiſe to the 
ſame place with the ſame view. The duke 
of Aremberg, as eager as any, backed 
them with his vague Glictations,” My lord 
talrs 
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Stairs had an army that was able to penetrate 
into France without their aſſiſtance: for 
reckoning the Auſtrians, they were above 
- eighty thouſand men; he wanted to take 
Dunkirk, whoſe fortifications were weak 
on the land fide, from the nature of the 
ſoil which is all ſand. It is very certain 
that in France they were under apprehenſi- 
ons for Dunkirk; the Engliſh who were 
continually proclaiming at the Hague, that 
the French had reſtored the fortifications of 
that harbour, uſed every endeavour to ex- 
cite the Dutch to join with them in de- 
manding ſatisfaction for this pretended in- 
fraction of the treaty of Utrecht. Marſhal 
Puiſegur adviſed Cardinal Fleury to propoſe 
ſequeſtring Dunkirk into the hands of the 


Þ fates general till the concluſion of a peace. 


Such a propoſal, which was frank and art- 
ful at the ſame time, ought to have engaged 
the Dutch to behave as mediators and not as 
enemies. The propoſal was made them by 
the marquiſs of Fenelon; but though the 
Engliſh party had not as yet authority ſuf- 
ficient to force Holland into a war, yet they 

had ſuch influence as to hinder their accep- 
ting an honour, which would neceſſarily 
have rendered them neuter, In the mean 
time the allied army at Bruſſels might have 
penetrated. into France; but the king of 
England wanted to temporize, and to wait 
till Holland had fully determined; which 
was one of the greateſt miſtakes committed 
<= HR | during 
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during this whole war. I was at that time 
myſelf witneſs of the amazement and con- 
cern of my lord Stairs, who ſaid that the 
king his maſter had loſt an opportunity, 
which he would never meet with again. 
Nothing was then done either in Flanders 
or upon the Rhine ; but the eyes of all Eu- 
rope were fixed upon Bohemia, The two 
marſhals, Broglio and Belleiſle, were ſtill 
maſters of Prague, and ſtill beſieged. The 
army commanded by marſhal Maillebois, 
was marching to their aſſiſtance through 
Weſtphalia, Franconia, and the frontiers 
of the upper Palatinate. Prince Charles 
upon the news of the march of this army, 
turned the ſiege of Prague into a blockade, 
and immediately flew to the defence of 
Bohemia. * 4. 20 

It was at this very time * that a partizan 
whoſe name was Trenk, at the head of a 
crew of Pandours, Talpaſhes, and Croati- 
ans, took the town of Chamb on the fron- 


tiers of the upper Palatinate, which tilt 


held out for the emperor, He put all the 
inhabitants to the ſword, and ſet fire to the 
town, after having firſt given it up to be 
plundered by the ſoldiers, and taken, as it 
is ſaid, to his own ſhare, the ſum of 
300,000 German florins, which had been 


depoſited in this place. Theſe ſame banditti 


having met a French convoy of ſick ſoldiers, 


* 14th and 15th December, 1742. 
maſſacred 
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maſſacred the ſick and their conductors. 
With ſuch ſavage ferocity did theſe irregular 
troops of Hungary carry on the war in every 
quarter. | 

In France moſt people were afraid that 
Prague and Egra. muſt ſoon undergo the 
ſame fate; yet they ſtill flattered themſelves 


od with hopes from Maillebois's army; while 
E © the raiſing of the ſiege of Prague revived 


the ſpirits of the court of Frankfort. The 
emperor enjoyed a tranſitory ſatisfaction, 
when the prince of Deux ponts, brother of 
the reigning duke, brought him the colours 
taken from the Auſtrians in thoſe ſallies, 
which had been ſo many real battles, and 
wherein this prince had greatly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf. At length the army under mar- 
hal Maillebois arrived towards the begin- 
ning of September on the frontiers of Bo- 
hemia. Hitherto every meaſure had been 
juſtly concerted : count Saxe was to join 
this army with the body under his command 
in Bavaria, which indeed conſiſted of no 
more than twenty ſeven thin battalions and 
thirty ſquadrons, but was a great addition 
te the new army. Count Saxe who had 
already the character of improving every 
opportunity, had juſt ſtole away with the 
corps under his command in Bavaria, from 
Kevenhuller's army which had cooped him 
up; and by a very dextrous march, he ad- 
vanced towards the frontiers of Bohemia on 

8 one 
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one ſide, while marſhal Broglio approached 
on the other. | 

The duke of Harcourt with a detachment 
of count Saxe's troops had already taken 
the little town of Plan, at the weſtern ex- 
tremity of Bohemia, where. he made four 
hundred priſoners of war. Count Saxe 


having afterwards evacuated Plan, and taken 


another poſt called Elnbogen, joined his 
troops to the grand army, who were ſoon . 
within ſight of the Auſtrians. They now | 
had it in their power to come to an engage- 
ment with the enemy; but it was a very 
hazardous affair; and if they ſhould hap- 
pen to be defeated, they were neither ſure 
of a retreat nor of ſubſiſtence. The mini- 
ſter had wrote twice to marſhal Maillebois: 
take care not to expoſe the king's armies te an 
diſgrace; and do not engage in an action the 
ſucceſs of which may be dubious, 

But there could be no action whoſe ſucceſs 
was not dubious ; and the difficulty encrea- 
ſed every day in regard to ſubſiſtence, be- 
cauſe the enemy had plundered a magazine. 
The French wanted to open a road to Prague, 
by Caden, on the river Eger, leaving Egra 
and Elnbogen behind ; when once they had 
taken poſt at Caden, the communication 
with Prague ſeemed eaſy, and they might 
receive proviſions from Saxony. Moreover, 
marſhal Broglio had poſted the marquiſs Ar- 
mentieres at Leutmeritz with ſome troops. 
Leutmeritz is a ſmall town of Bohemia, 

where 
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where the Eger falls into the Elbe, about 
half way between Caden and Prague. The 
whole depended on the poſt of Caden, fo 
= that the people of Paris exhauſted their 
conjectures and criticiſms on this important 
=. ration. Never was the conduct of ge- 
nerals cenſured with ſo much ſeverity and 
precipitation; nay, it has been even ſince 
publicly queſtioned whether the French 
troops had ever been at Caden or not, 

I me give here the real fact as it has 
been atteſted by the general himſelf. This 
detail will not perhaps be of any importance 
to poſterity ; but it is intereſting at preſent. 
The twenty ſecond of October, count Saxe 
detached ſome troops to Caden in order to 
break down the bridge over the Eger, and 
= to prevent the enemy's paſſage. In conſe- 

4 quence of this order an independent com- 


pany enters Caden, and breaks down the 
ja ge; but no ſooner is this done than the 
Auſtrians arrive, reſtore the bridge, and 
make themſelves maſters of Caden. -Then 
all communication between Broglio's army 
and that of marſhal Maillebois was cut off: 
the: latter received no account from Leut- 
meritz ; nor could he proceed to Caden but 
by a defile which appeared impracticable. 
The kingdom of Bohemia is ſurrounded 
with. craggy mountains, through which 
there are only narrow paſſes, where a hun- 
dred men may ſtop a whole army. The 
forces under marfhal Maillebois had no 

more 
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more bread than would laſt them till the 
24th of October; ſo that the general was 
obliged to reduce the ſoldiers to half allow- 
ance, by giving them only a quarter of a 
pound of meat a piece. They tried the 
defile of Caden; the artillery could not 


paſs; the waggoners. all deſerted; their of 
places were ſupplied by ſoldiers, yet no 


—— was made; murmurings, want of 
diſcipline, miſunderſtandings, ſœareity, e- 
very thing in ſhort obſtructed their paſſage. 
A council of war was called the 17th of 
October, where all the general officers were 
for retiring. Count d'Eſtrees ſent his opinion 
in writing: I ſee, ſaid he, no other way than 
to aſſemble all our forces and to fight, or to go 
uo farther. All the reſt pro hd what had 
been firſt mentioned before their march in- 
to Bohemia, which was, to turn. towards - 
the Danube, in order to ſave Bavaria and 
frighten Auſtria, Thus the army could 
hardly ſet foot in Bohemia, but fatigued and 
diminiſhed by a long and painful march, 
returned towards Bavaria. It was however 


a great advantage to that electorate to have : 


theſe new troops, which in conjunction with 
thoſe of count Saxe, compoſed an army of 
about fifty thouſand men. The court ſent 
marſhal Broglio to command them. 

This general having paſſed through Sax- 
ony with five hundred horſe, reached Nu- 
renburg the 12th of November, and the 


224 he took upon him the command of the 
army 
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army ut. Dingelfing in Bavaria. Marſhal 
Belleiſle cantinued in Prague, where he cut 
out work for the Auſtrians : and Maillebois's 


army of courſe acquired a ſuperiority in Ba- 


varia, Munich was diſengaged a ſecond 
time; and the emperor returned to his ca- 


f Pital. This prince had ſtill a body of about 
ten or twelve thouſand men; the French 


were maſters of the courſe of the Danube, 
the length of more than thirty leagues, from 
Ulm as far as Paſſau; while in Bohemia 
they ſtill kept poſſeſſion of Egra and Prague, 
and were maſters of the little circle of Leut- 
meritz between Prague and Saxony. Thus 
there was ſtill a poſſibility of reſtoring the 
emperor's affairs; but Leutmeritz was taken 
don after, and marſhal Belleiſle found him- 
ſelf ſhut up in Prague, with the remainder 
of an entire army now reduced to about 

- ſeventeen thouſand men, without ſubſiſ- 
tence, without money, and without any 
—. 4 of ſuccours. He had nothing to 
pe but from himſelf, and from the good 
diſpoſition of a great many officers, who 
did not fall ſhort of his expectation. I can- 
not, ſaid he, in a letter dated the 28th of 
October, ſufficiently commend on this occaſion 


le zeal of the duke de Chevreuſe, of the duke 


de Fleury, and of the marquiſs de Surgeres, 
who have ſold all they had left to remount the 
| dragoons. The marſhal ſeconded by his 
brother, opened a paſſage through the ene- 
my, beat their different parties, kept them 

at 
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at the diſtance of above ſix leagues all round 
him, took care to have proviſions brought 
into Prague, and eſtabliſned a ſtrict police 
in the town, as well as a ſevere diſcipline a- 
mong the troops, which was not the eaſieſt 
part of his taſk. Oh 


When we ſee by the memoirs of the ſiege 


to what extremity they were reduced, what 
diviſions were among the troops, how loudly 
they complained, and how greatly they 
were provoked by want, and diſcouraged by 
a ſeries of miſery, we are ſurprized that 
the marſhal could ever manage ſo well. M. 
de Sechelles wanted money, and yet he ne- 
ver let the hoſpitals want, The moſt dili- 
gent aſſiſtance was neceſſary upon this occa- 
7 


on, for about twenty ſoldiers died every 


day, one upon the other, {ſince the mon 
of June. Theſe with ſo many other loſſes 
continually preſented themſelves to the minds 
of the ſoldiers, who were terrified not only 
by their preſent miſery, but likewiſe by their 
future evils, which are generally heightened 
by the imagination. | MET 
In this cruel ſituation were they in the 
month of November, when the miniſter 
ordered marſhal Belleiſle to try to evacuate 
Prague in ſpite of the army that blockaded 
it. The general wrote that he had concer- 
ted meaſures for whatever orders he might 
receive; that if the cardinal wanted he 
ſhould hold out four months longer, he 
would undertake to do it; and if he was 
commanded 
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commanded to evacuate Prague with all his 


troops, ui would conduct them in ſafety to 


Egra, in ſpite of the enemy's army, and of 


the xigour of the ſeaſon. The court choſe 
F the laſt, and it was accordingly executed: 
during the blockade this general had re- 


- mounted his cavalry, his dragoons were 


Formed of the horſes belonging to the ar- 
tillery; he had covered waggons to carry 


proviſions; in ſhort he wanted no manner 
of conveniency. 

And yet the expedition was extremely 
hazardous: Prague was ſurrounded b 
Prince Lobkowitz's army, who were diſ- 
tributed into different quarters : the inhabi- 
tants of the town were ſo many ſpies: the 


cold was intenſe to that degree, as to be al- 


moſt intolerable : about two thouſand ſol- 


ders were ſick, and the marſhal_ himſelf 
had been ill a long time, fo that he was not 


able to ride on horſeback. Nevertheleſs, in 
the midſt of all theſe difficulties, he fixed. 
on his retreat in the night of the 17th of 


December 1742. In order to compals it 


with ſafety, it was neceſſary he ſhould de- 
ceive prince Lobkowitz, the inhabitants of 


Prague, and his own troops; for this pur- 


poſe he frequently ſent out detachments to 
gather in corn in the neighbourhood ; and 
theſe detachments had always cannon and 
covered waggons with them, to the end, 
that when he evacuated the town in this 
manner, it ſhould occaſion leſs ſurprize ; 

a and 


and two days before his retreat he laid con- 
tributions payable in four months, The 
day of his departure he kept the gates ſhut z 
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and having given out that he would 7 F , I 
0 4 1 


on an expedition towards a particular 
the country, he went another way, and ſtols 


a march of twenty four hours of prince Lob- . 4 


kowitz : thus proceeding in order of ba 
and ſometimes followed by thirty. pieces 
cannon, according as the enemy might pre- 
fent themſelves, he forced their quarters, 
repulſed their cuiraſſiers, and penetrated 
into the country by an unfrequented road 
with eleven * foot, and two thouſand 
five hundred horſe. The retreat was con- 
tinued ten days in the midſt of ice and ſnow. 
The enemy's cavalry incommoded their 
march, hovering continually about them in 
front, in- the rear, or in flank, but they” 
were always repulſed : if they could have 
fallen upon the proviſions, Belliſle's whole 
army would have been deſtroyed. | 
To prevent this misfortune, he had diſ- 
tributed his army into five diviſions, each 
of which had its own ſhare of ammunition ' 
and proviſions. The third day's march he 
was overtaken by prince Lobkowitz, who 
appeared at the head of a body of cavalry 
on the other fide of a plain, where, if they 
had a mind, they might come to an engage- 
ment. Prince Lobkowitz held a council of 
war, in which it was reſolved not to attack 
an army whom deſpair muſt render invinci- 
F ble; 
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3 ble; he therefore determined to cut off 
ſcdheir retreat, and to go and break down the 
bridges by which the French muſt paſs over 
tue tiver Eger. e 
But the marſhal pitched upon a road which 
= would have been impaſſable in any other 
ſeaſon; for he conducted his army over fro- 
zen moraſſes. The cold was the moſt for- 
midable enemy he had to encounter; above 
eight hundred ſoldiers periſhed upon the 
road; one of the hoſtages, whom he brought 
along with him from Prague, died in his 
coach: at length after a journey of eight and 
3; * he arrived the 26th of De- 
, cember at Egra. The ſame day the troops 
that remained in Prague made a glorious 
eapitulation: M. de Chevert, who had ſca- 
led the town, was left to command the gar- 
riſon, which conſiſted of about three thou- 
ſand men, one third of whom were ſick : 
in this ſituation he toak hoſtages of the town, 
whom he ſhut up in his own houſe, and 
t ſeyeral tons of gun powder into his cel- 
flew: fully determined to blow them and 
himſelf up into the air, if the inhabitants 
offered the leaſt violence. This intrepidity 


a = 
3 


4d not a little contribute to the honourable 


conditions which he obtained of prince Lob- 
kowitz. He was permitted to conduct his 
garriſon with all military honours to the city 
of Egra, except the ſick who were not able 
to follow him, but were forced to ſubmit to 


tho 


the hard condition of being made priſoners, 
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tho' their behaviour deſerved a better fate. 
Thus this city which had been taken in half 
an hour, was happily evacuated after a ſiege 
and a blockade of five months. The Frenen 
being left alone, and without allies, were 
not able to preſerve Bohemia for the empe- 
ror; but they reſtored him to his electoral 
dominions. 7 


CHAK © 


State of Europe during this war. Situation of 
affairs betwixt England and Spain, Gom- 
mercial intereſts. What ſhare Italy took in 
the troubles which happened after the death 
of Charles VI. What ſhare Holland took, 
Death of Cardinal Fleury. 


N the ſpace of two years from the death 
of the late Auſtrian emperor to the end of 
1742, we have ſeen Bohemia, Bavaria, and 
the upper Palatinate taken and retaken ; 
Pruſſia and Saxony united with France till 
the peace of Breſlaw made in June 1742, 
and afterwards becoming neuter ; the other 
princes of the empire in a profound filence ; 
George the II. king of Great Britain begin- 
ning openly in 1742 to break his forced 
neutrality, and his troops to the number of 
forty eight thouſand men in Flanders in a 
ſtate of inaction, but ready to act; in fine 
the Auſtrian armies in poſſeſſion of all Bo- 
F 2 hemia, 
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bemia, n the city of Egra. But 
= there was ſtill an army of fifty thouſand 
French in Bavaria and in the upper Palati- 
nate, under the command of marſhal Brog- | 
110 9 like number of the enemy; 15 
& * that if. yet appeared dubious whether the 
Bavarian emperor was to be victorious with 
the affiſtance of France, or whether he 
ſhould be able to preſerve his patrimonial 
eſtate, or even the imperial crown. + 

It is to be obſerved, that ſince the month 
of Auguſt 1741, France had at different 
times. ſent to the emperor's aſſiſtance one 
hundred and fifty ſquadrons, without reck- 
oning eleven independent companies, eight | 
of light troops, three thouſand Palatines, 
and three thouſand Heſſians; to theſe we 


4; 


. muſt add the Bavarian troops themſelves ; 
which were in French pay. They likewiſe þ 
| raiſed towards the end of the year 1742 thir- | 


ty thouſand militia diſtributed among the | 
eneralities, according to the number of in- 
, habitants; in regard to which we may take 
notice, that the generality of Paris furniſhes 
no more than fourteen hundred and ten ö 
men, while Normandy furniſhes three thou 
ſand and ninety, which ſhews that the lat- 
ter is conſidered as the moſt populous pro- 
vince. 
France at that time employed every re- 
ſource; for. beſides what ſhe paid to the - 
Heſſians, and to the Palatines ; beſides the 


annual penſion of ſix millions to the empe- 
; | ror ; 
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ror; ſhe granted ſubſidies to the king of . 


Denmark, to prevent his furniſhing the 
king of England with troops; and ſhe like- 


wiſe continued to pay ſubſidies to Sweden, 
Ain 39 f * of 
Ruſſia; and had it not been for this war be- 


whom ſhe had aſſiſted in her war 


twixt Sweden and Ruſſia, the court of Pe- 


terſburg might have ſent thirty thouſand - 


men to the aſſiſtance of the queen of Hun- 
gary, as ſhe did ſome time afterwards, _ 
We ſee what efforts France was obliged 
to make, both at home and abroad; ſhe 
was obliged to arm one part of Europe, and 
to maintain the other, Poland intereſted 
herſelf but very little in the affairs of her 
| king,'the elector of Saxony; and this prince, 
fince the peace which he had concluded with 
the queen, ſeemed to concern himſelf no 
farther in the quarrel: of the empire. The 
= ſignior, who was afraid of Schah Na- 
ir, the uſurper of Perſia, and conqueror of 
part of Aſia, gave no diſturbance to Hun- 
gary. Such was the ſituation of the north, 
and of the eaſt of Europe, of the ſouth and 
of the weſt, I mean of France and Italy. 
Spain afforded another ſcene, wherein Eng- 


land acted a principal character, both by the 


intereſt of the equilibrium of power, which 
ſhe always affected to hold, and by her 
commerce, a more real and more ſenſible in- 
tereſt. We have already taken notice, that 
after the happy time of the peace of Utrecht, 
the Engliſh, who were in poſſeſſion of Mi- 
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norca and of Gibraltar in Spain, had more- 
=  overobtained ſome privileges of the court | 
cf Madrid, which this court had refuſed 
Y ut ven to the French her defenders. The | 
bk © Engliſh-merchants were permitted to ſupply 
the Spaniſh colonies with negroes, whom 
they purchaſed in Africa to make ſlaves in 
the new world. This negroe trade, for which x 
they paid thirty three piaſtres a head to the | 
' _ Spaniſh government, was an object of con- 51 
* Hiderable gain; for the South-ſea company, 
in furniſhing four thouſand eight hundred 
' Negroes, had likewiſe obtained the privilege 
ol ſelling the eight hundred without paying 
any duty. But the greateſt advantage the 
1 Engliſh enjoyed, in preference to other na- 
|. tions, was the permiſſion granted them in 
the year 1716, of ſending a ſhip annually 
to Porto Bello. 
- This ſhip, which in the beginning was al- 
,  Jowed to contain no more than 500 tons, 
Was in 1717, by agreement, raiſed to eight 
hundred and fifty tons, but in reality, and 
by abuſe to a thouſand, which made two 
millions weight of goods. Theſe thouſand 
tons were the leaſt part of that commerce; 
a pinnace attended the veſſel under pretencę | 
* off carrying proviſions to it, and went con- i 
” . tinually to and fro; this pinnace took in 
loads of goods in the Engliſh colonies, and 
conveyed them to this veſſel, which being 
conſtantly repleniſhed, anſwered the end of 
a whole fleet. Beſides, other veſſels uſed to 
| | come 
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come and fill the company's ſhip, and their 
boats frequently landed ſuch goods on the 
coaſts of America as the inhabitants want 
ed. This was doing a great injury to the 
Spaniſh government, and even to the ſeve- 
ral nations concerned in the trade carried on 
from the ports of Spain to the gulf of Mexico. 

The Spaniſn government treated the En- 
gliſh traders with ſeverity ; and ſeverities are 
generally carried too far. Sometimes the in- 
nocent were confounded with the guilty; 
the ſums lawfully due to the one were de- 
tained from them, becauſe the others had 
made unlawful gains; in ſhort they com- 
plained heavily on both ſides. A great many 
Engliſh became pirates with impunity ; they 
met with ſome Spaniards on the coaſts of 


Florida, who were fiſhing for the galleons 4 


that had been caſt away, and of which they 
had recovered four hundred thouſand piaſters. 
The Engliſh killed part of the crew, and 
ſeized all the money. The Spaniards de- 
manded ſatisfaction for theſe outrages of the 
Engliſh governors in thoſe quarters ; but the 
Engliſh free-booters, when they took a Spa- 
niſh veſſel, uſed to ſink it, with all the crew, 
after they had gutted it, that there might 
not be any proof of their villainy. At other 
times they ſold thoſe Spaniards in their own 
colonies, and when theſe wretches demanded 
juſtice of the Engliſh governor, thoſe who 
had fold them got off by pretending. that 
from their ſwarthy complexion they had ta- 
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ken them for : the pirates under- 


ood one another, and divided the ſpoils 


with the judges, and then faid that they 


A bad been tried by their peers. 


** 


The Spaniſh guarda - coſtas revenged them- 
ſelves frequently of theſe cruel hoſtilities; 
they took a great many veſſels, and uſed 


the crews extremely ill. In the mean time 


they were negotiating at Madrid and at Lon- 
don to terminate the diſputes in America, 
By the convention of the Prado, of the four. 
teenth of January 1739. Spain having made 
up her accounts with the South-ſea company, 
promiſed to pay them ninety thouſand 
pounds ſterling in four months, making a 
deduction of what the company was in o- 
ther reſpects indebted to Spain; but this 
deduction became the ſubject of a freſh 
quarrel, ſo that the accounts of private mer- 
chants produced a war, wherein both ſides 
ſpent a thouſand times more than the de- 
mand on either {ide amounted to. 


During theſe tranſactions the captain of a 


ſhip whoſe name was Jenkins, went and 
preſented himſelf before the houſe of com- 
mons in 1739; he was a plain open man, 
and, as it is ſaid, had carried on no contra- 
band trade, but had been met by a Spaniſh 


3 within a certain diſtance of 
t 


American coaſt, where the Spaniards 


will not ſuffer any Engliſh veſſels to fail. 
The Spaniſh commander ſeized on Jenkins's 
ſhip, laid the crew in irons, then ſplit os 

noſe, 
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noſe, and cut off the ears of their captain. 
In this condition Jenkins appeared before the 
houſe, where he related this adventure with 
the ſimplicity uſual to his profeſſion and cha- 
racter. Gentlemen, ſaid "he, after they "bad 
mangled me in this manner, they threatened 10 
put me to death; 1 expected it, and recommended 
my ſoul to God, but the revenge of my cauſe ta 

country. Theſe words pronounced with a 
natural emphaſis, excited indignation and 
pity in the whole aſſembly; and the com- 
mon people of London wrote upon the door 
of the houſe of commons, A free ſea, or 


war. é 
We have already taken notice that fir 


Robert Walpole wanted to reconcile theſe 
differences; while his adverſaries were ea- 
ger to inflame the minds of the people. 
Never was more real eloquence diſplayed 
than in the ſpeeches made at that time in 
both houſes of parliament ; nay I queſtion 
whether the ſtudied harangues, which were 
formerly pronounced at Athens and at 
Rome, upon almoſt ſimilar occaſions; are 
ſuperior to the extemporaneous diſcourſes of 
fir William Windham, lord Carteret, fir Ro- 

bert Walpole, the earl of Cheſterfield, and 
Mr. Pultney, ſince earl of Bath. Theſe 
diſcourſes, the natural effect of an Engliſh 
ſpirit and government, are apt to cauſe a 
ſurprize in thoſe who are ſtrangers to that 
nation; juſt as ſome commodities, which 
are cheap and diſregarded in the country of 
| F 5 their 
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their growth, are greatly prized in other 
places. But we muſt read theſe harangues 
with great precaution; for the ſpirit of party 
runs through them all, and the real ſtate of the 
nation is generally diſguiſed. The miniſte- 
rial party repreſent the government in a flou- 
riſhing condition; while the contrary faction 
affirm that the nation is ruined and undone. 
Where are thoſe days, cried a member at that 
time in the houſe, when a miniſter declared, 
that nv power in Europe ſhould fire a fingle 
cannon, without leave firſt obtained from En- 
gland? | N 
At length the public voice of the nation 
determined the king and parliament; letters 
_of repriſal were delivered out to the mer- 
chants, and to privateers; and war was de- 
clared in form againſt Spain, towards the end 
of 1739. 
At firſt the ſea was the ſcene of action 
between the two nations, in which the pri- 
 vateers on both ſides, provided with letters 
patent, began in Europe and America to 
attack the merchant ſhips, and mutually to 
deſtroy the very commerce for which they 
were fighting ; but they ſoon proceeded to 
ter hoſtilities. | 
Admiral Vernon appeared in 1740, in the 
gulf of Mexico, where he attacked and 
took the town of Porto Bello, the ſtaple of 
the treaſures of the new world. He demo- 
| liſhed the fortifications of this place, and 
made it'a new channel of IEICE: > 
y 
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by which the Engliſh continued, ſword in 
hand, to carry on that commerce, which 
had been hitherto clandeſtine, and the cauſe - 
of the rupture. This expedition was con- 
ſidered by the Engliſh as one of the greateſt 
ſervices done to the nation. The admiral 
received the thanks of both houſes of par- 
liament, and they wrote to him juſt as they 
had done to the duke of Marlborough after 
the battle of Hockſtet. From that time the 
South-ſea ſtocks roſe, notwithſtanding the 
immenſe expences of the nation, The En- 
gliſh now expected to conquer Spaniſh A- 
merica, imagining that nothing could with- 
ſtand Admiral Vernon : and when this ad- 
miral went ſome time after to lay fiege to 
Carthagena, they anticipated the celebration 
of the taking it; for at the very time when 
Vernon was raiſing the ſiege, they ſtruck a 
medal, on which were to be ſeen the harbour 
and the environs of Carthagena, with this 
legend: He has taken Cartbagena. The re- 
verſe repreſented admiral Vernon, with theſe 
words; to the avenger of his country. There 
are a great many examples of theſe haſty 
medals, which would impoſe upon poſterity, 
if the more faithful and more exact repre- 
ſentations of hiſtory did not prevent ſuch 
errors. | 

The navy of France, tho' in a weak con- 
dition, was yet able to ſtop the progreſs of 
the Engliſh ; and ſquadrons were ſent to pro- 
tect the veſſels and coaſts of Spain. The 

| Engliſh 
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F Engliſh not being yet come to a rupture 
ick France, could not, according to the 
law of nations, inſult the French flag; but 
& they cluded this new kind of policy by a 
= new artifice. They pretended twice to miſ- 
F take the French ſhips for Spaniſh ; thus ſix 
of their men of war attacked the chevalier 
- d'Epinay, in the neighbourhood of St. Do- 
mingo, who had only four, each of which 
mounted fewer guns than any of the En- 
gliſh : but finding themſelves very roughly 
handled, they put an end to the engage- 
ment, aſking pardon for their miſtake. This 
was a new way of juſtifying hoſtilities ; they 
4 behaved in the very fame manner towards 
© _ the ſtreights of Gibraltar, to the chevalier 
| de Caylus, who gave them the very ſame 
reception, tho” they were five to three; and 
thus they tried one another's ſtrength, with- 
out declaring war. Such was the firſt be- 
ginning of that extraordinary kind of policy, 
© of waging war in full peace; of committi 
© - Hoſtilities in one part of the world, while 
3 they ſhewed mutual reſpect in the other, and 
of having ambaſſadors at an enemy's court. 
This ſort of caution was of ſome comfort to 
the people, becauſe at leaſt it ſhewed a mark 
of moderation, and gave them ſtil} hopes of 
public harmony. Fes "YL 
Such was the ſituation of France in re- 
gard to Spain and England, when the death 
of the emperor Charles VI. threw Europe 
into confuſion. We have already ſeen nor 
* | | effects 
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effects were felt in Germany from the Jaa 
rel between Auſtria and Bavaria. 


was ſoon laid waſte by this Auſtrian fue. 2 


ceſſion: Spain claimed the duchy of Milan; 
and Parma and Placentia were to deſcend 
right of blood to one of the ſons of the 
queen, born princeſs of Parma. 
Philip V. wanted to have the duchy of 
Milan for his third ſon; for it would Love 
alarmed Italy” too much, had he deſigned 
Parma and Placentia for don Carlos, who 
was already maſter of Naples — Sicily. 
The union of too many ſtates under the 
ſame ſovereign would have given a general 
umbrage : ſo that don Philip was the prince 
for whom he allotted the duchies of Milan 
and Parma. 

The queen of Hungary, then in poſſeſſion 
of the Milaneſe, uſed her beſt endeavours 
to maintain her ground in that country. 
The king of Sardinia likewiſe revived his 
claims to this province: he was afraid to ſee 
it in the hands of the houſe of Lorrain, en- 
grafted on the houſe of Auſtria, which being 

ſſeſſed at the ſame time of the Milaneſe 
and of Tuſcany, might ſoon ſtrip him of 
thoſe territories which had been ceded to 
him by the treaties of 1737 and 1738; but 
he was ſtill more afraid of ſeeing himſelf 
hemmed in by France and by a prince of 
the houſe of Bourbon, while another prince 
of this family fat upon the throne of Naples 
and Sicily. 

. So 
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So early.as the firſt of January 1742, he 
9 9 a declaration of his rights; in the 
February following he determined to join his 
forces to the queen of Hungary's, without 
- agreeing with her in the main; they only 
united at preſent againſt the common dan- 
ger. They propoſed no other advantage at 
that time; the king of Sardinia even ex- 
preſsly xeſerved to himſelf the power of tak- 
ing other meaſures whenever he thought 
proper; ſo that upon the whole it was no 
more than a treaty betwixt two enemies, 
who thought only of defending themſelves 
_ againſt a third. The court of Spain ſent 
don Philip to attack the king of Sardinia, 
who neither choſe to have him for his friend 
nor for his neighbour. Cardinal Fleury 
granted a paſſage to don Philip, and to a 
rt of his army thro' France; but refuſed 
to aſſiſt him with troops. He thought he 
had done enough already in ſending a fleet 


to America. 


This miniſter, a year after he had ſent 
two armies into Germany, of about forty 
thouſand men each, to the aſſiſtance of the 
elector of Bavaria, ſeemed to be afraid of 
lending twelve thouſand men to a prince of 
the houſe of Auſtria, and ſon-in-law of 
Lewis XV. At one time we do a great deal; 
and at another time we are afraid of doing 
ever ſo little. The reaſon of this conduct 
was, that he flattered himſelf ſtill with the 
hopes of gaining the duke of Savoy, who 

| ſeemed 


421 
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ſeemed to leave the door open for an ac- 
commodation. 

The cardinal had another motive; he did / 
not care to come to an open rupture at that 
time with the Engliſh, - who would have 
mfallibly Pu Fine war againſt France. 
For in the month of February, 1742, the 

rliament had voted forty thouſand ſeamen 
2 the public ſervice, and four pounds for 
g each man; they likewiſe granted conſider- 

able ſupplies to the king, ſtrong] Bly recom- 
mending to him the balance of Europe. 
The Engliſh had a conſiderable fleet in bh 
neighbourtiood of Gibraltar, and another 
near Toulon; and the cardinal, who had 
hitherto preſerved the aſcendant over En- 
gland in his negotiations, and who long de- 
nded on the ſuperiority of the cabinet, had 
neglected that of the ſea. The revolutions 
on the continent, which began in Germany, 
did not permit him to bid defiance every 
where to the maritime powers. The Engliſh 
openly oppoſed the ſettlement of don Philip 
in Italy, under the pretence of maintaining 
the equilibrium of Europe : but when they 
engaged in the war of 1702, in order to 
ſettle Spain, the new world, the Milaneſe, 
Mantua, Naples, Sicily, and Flanders, upon 
the archduke Charles, while his brother Jo- 
ſeph was poſſeſſed of Hungary, Auſtria, 
Bohemia, and ſo many other dominions, 
_—_ with the imperial dignity, they 
ſurely 
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FF  furelyloaked upon the equilibrium with a 
EE. different eye. I PU THF 1.1 
I The caſe is, that the balance of power, 


however underſtood, was become the favou- 
rite paſhon of the people of England: but 
the miniſtry; had another more ſecret view; 

they wanted to oblige Spain to grant En- 
| a ſhare of the trade of the new 
world. Upon this condition they would 
have aſſiſted don Philip to paſs into Italy, as 
they had aſſiſted don Carlos in 1731. But the 
court of Spain did not think proper to en- 
rich her enemy, and moreover depended on 

being able to ſettle don Philip in ſpite of the 
Engliſh. In the months of November and 
December, 1741, the Spaniards. had tranſ- 
ported ſeveral bodies of troops into Itaty by 


_ fea, under the command of the duke of 


Montemar, famous for his victory of Bi- 
tonto, and afterwards for his diſgrace. Theſe 
troops landed at different times on the coaſts 
of Tuſcany, and in the ports called the ſtate 
Degh Prefidii, belonging to the crown of the 
two Sicilies. As they were under a neceſſity 
of paſſing thro' the territories of Tuſcany ; 
the grand duke, huſband of the queen of 
Hungary, granted them a free paſlage, de- 
claring himſelf neuter. in the cauſe of his 
wife. Pope Benedict XIV. thro' whoſe terri- 
tories the Spaniſh army was likewiſe obliged 
> to paſs in the ſame conjuncture, as well as 

the Auftrian forces, promiſed the ſame neu- 

| trality, 


* 


* 
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- litan regiments in the Spaniſh pay. This 
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trality, for a better reaſon than any other  * 


prince, as the common father of princes and 
nations. | 49% 2 

At the ame time freſh troops arrived from 
Spain by the way of Genoa ; this republic 
pretended alſo to a neutrality, and let them 
pals. Don Carlos embraced likewiſe a neu- 
trality, tho' the cauſe of his father and hig 
brother was concerned ; but of all thoſe 
powers, in appearance neuter, not one 8s 
ſo in reality, The king of the two Sieilies 
ſent to the duke of Montemar ſome Neapo- 


= 


prince had been obliged to promiſe not ta 


concern himſelf in this quarrel ; becauſe 


neither the coaſt nor the city of Naples, 


ere ſheltered from the bombardments of an, 
Engliſh fleet. He had not yet had time ta 


render his new kingdom a potent rare, tucn 
as it had been formerly under the Norman 
princes, and thoſe of the houſe of Anjou. 
It was now near three hundred years ſince 
the Neapolitans had ſeen a ſovereign reſiding 
in their capital, which being always govern- 
ed by viceroys, and often changing maſters, 
had not been able to acquire that vigour and 
ſtrength, which a ſtate derives from the 
ſettled adminiſtration of a prince who re- 
ſides there in perſon. The king had begun 
with eſtabliſhing order and commerce in his 


new dominions ; but it muſt be the work of 


time to raiſe a navy, and to form diſciplined 


and warlike troops: His neutrality, however, 


did 
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did not prevent the duke of Montemar's 
army, as we have obſerved, from being 
greatly increaſed by ſeveral Neapolitan regi- 
ments. By ſuch a conduct don Carlos exer- 
ciſed his troops, and preſerved peace and 
commerce throughout his dominions. 

The duke of Modena was already ſecretly 
in the intereſt of Spain; Genoa was alſo in- 
| Elined the fame way; and the pope havin 

acknowledged the emperor, immediately af- 
ter his death, did not appear neuter in the 

eyes of the queen of Hungary. 4 
Count Traun, Who was governor of the 
Milaneſe for this princeſs, drew all his forces, 
together with thoſe which were ſent him from 
Tyrol, in order to oppoſe the Spaniards. In 
te beginning of March 1740, the king of 
Sardima joined the Auſtrians with a ſtrong 
body of forces, and advanced towards the 
Adauchy of Parma. This prince ſeemed de- 
ſerving of a greater extent of territory than 
that which he poſſeſſed, and which he now 
was endeavouring to enlarge; he exerted 
then as much courage and activity in the 
Auftrian cauſe, as he had diſplayed againſt 
that houſe in 1733. In both theſe wars he 
ſnewed the value of his alliance, and that 
no. means ought to be neglected either of 
making him a friend, or of putting it out of 
his power 'to hurt. He had excellent mi- 
niſters, good generals, and was himſelf both 
miniſter and general, very ſaving in his ex- 
pences, 
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pences, artful in his conduct, unwearied in 
labour, and brave in war. 2 N 
Towards the month of May, he had al- 
ready eighteen thouſand men on the ſide of 


Parma, and the Auſtrians about twelve thou- 


ſand towards the territory of Bologna, The 
duke of Montemar, being ſomewhat infe- 
rior in forces, was obliged to give way. The 
king of Sardinia advanced as far as Modena, 
wanting to draw the duke from his neutra- 
lity, and to compel him to change ſides. He 
propoſed to him, in concert with the Auſtri- 
ans, to deliver up his citadel : but this 
rince, and his ſpouſe, had too much reſo- 
— to join againſt their will with a party 
in which they had no concern; they prefer- 
red therefore the misfortune of loſing their 
dominions for a while, to the diſgrace of de- 
pending on thoſe who were propoſing a real 
ſervitude to them, under the name of an al- 
liance. In conſequence of this reſolution, 
they quitted their principality, and retired _ 
to Ferrara, while the Auſtrians and Pied- 
monteſe ſeized and almoſt ruined the whole 
duchy of Modena; ſuch was the end of their 
neutrality. | 
With regard to the pope, tho' the queen 
of Hungary did not compel him to depart 
from the ſyſtem he had taken, yet ſhe o- 
bliged him at leaſt to furniſh her with the 
means of carrying on the war, even in the 
territories of the holy ſee : for as ſoon as her 


arms had gained the upper hand, ſhe ob- 
tained, 
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tained, in the month of June, a bull from 
his holineſs for levying the tenth penny on 
the chureh-lands in all her Italian dominions. 
Her troops, which were in Purſuit of the 
duke of Montemar, thro' the territory of 
Bologna, and the marquiſate of Aneona, 
lived at the expences of the pope's ſubjects. 
+ Rome had no means of cauſing her neutra- 
luiey to be reſpected. It was no longer the 
time when the 5 rw defended, or enlarged 
their dominions, ſword in-hand. With more 
riches they are leſs powerful ; they have nei- 
ther rals nor armies, and purſuing now, 
. for two hundred years, a plan of peaceful 
politics, they generally receive law from 
the army which is neareſt their dominions. 
Some years ago cardinal Alberoni wanted to 
_ remedy this weakneſs, by propoſing to eſta- 
DBith an Italic body, of which the pope was 
to be the head, as we ſee in Germany that 
the emperor is at the head of the Germanic 
body: but this project was too comprehen- 
& five'to ſcreen them from the calamities to 
= which a neutral and defenceleſs country is 

© expoſed by the fortune of waer. 
'I As to the neutrality of the king of Naples, 
it turned out thus: the eighteenth of Auguſt 
they were aftoniſhed to fee within fight of 
the port of Naples an Engliſh ſquadron, con- 
- fiſting of fix ſhips of ſixty guns, with ſix 
frigates, and two bomb-ketches, ' Commo- 
dore Martin, who commanded this ſqua- 
dron, diſpatched an officer on ſhore =_ a 
c etter 


letter to the chief miniſter, which contained 
in ſubſtance that the king muſt withdraw 
his troops from the Spaniſh army, or that 
very inſtant he would bombard the town, 
Upon this ſome conferences were held ; but 
the Engliſh captain at length faid, that he 
ſhould give them only an hour to determine; 
The port was but ill provided with artillery; 
nor had they taken any precautions againſt. - 
an inſult which they never expected: then 
they perceived that the ancient maxim, vi. 
He who 1s maſter at ſea, 1s alſo maſter by land, 
is often true. They were obliged to ſign 
every thing that the Engliſh commodore de- 
fired, and even to obſerve this treaty thus 
ſigned, till they had time to provide for 
the defence and ſecurity of the port and 
kingdom. a | 
The Engliſh themſelves were ſenſible that 
the king of Naples could no longer abide by 
this forced neutrality in Italy, than the king 
of England had obſerved his in Germany. 
The duke of Montemar, who was come in- 
to Italy in order to make a conqueſt of Lom- 
bardy, was now retiring towards the king- 
dom of Naples, ſtill hard preſſed by the 
Auſtrians. At this very juncture the king 
of Sardinia returned to Piedmont, and to 
his duchy of Savoy, where the viciſſitudes 
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of war rendered his preſence neceſſary. - 


The infant don Philip had in vain attempt- 
ed to land ſome more forces at Genoa ; the 
Engliſh fleet kept ſuch a good look out, as 
| EY 2 
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to render it impracticable ; upon which he 
reſolved to march his army into the duchy 


of Savoy, and to take poſſeſſion of that 
country. r. accordingly executed his 


deſign, the magiſtrates of Chamberry yield- 


ed homage to him; when he forced the in- 
- habitants, upon pain of death, not to hold 


the leaſt correſpondence with their old maſ- 


ter.” King Charles Emmanuel paſſes the 
Alps with twenty thouſand men, and the in- 
fant, Who had hardly two thouſand, was o- 
. - bliged to relinquiſh his conqueſt, and to re- 
tire into Dauphine, where he waited fo 


reinforcements. As ſoon as theſe were ar- 


rived, the Spaniards made themſelves maſ- 


ters of Savoy a ſecond time: this is almoſt 
an open country on the ſide of Dauphine, 


a country both poor and barren, from 
whence the ſovereign hardly receives a mil- 
lion of livres annual revenue. Charles Em- 
manuel abandoned it now to the Spaniards, 


in order to defend other provinces of greater 


importance. a 
From this ſketch it appears that all the 


contending powers were in conſtant alarm, 


and experienced a continual viciſſitude from 


the further end of Sileſia to the extremity 


of Italy. Auſtria at that time was in open 
War only with Bavaria and Spain; Naples, 
Florence, Genoa, and Rome were neuter ; 


the people of the duchies of Milan, Man- 
tua, Parma, Modena, and Guaſtalla, look- 
ed upon all theſe irruptions and cammotions 
IE with 


—_ 
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with an impotent concern, long accuſtomed 
to be a prey to the conqueror, without even 


preſuming to give him either their excluſion 


or their vote. The court of Spain applied 
to the Swiſs to grant leave for the Spaniſh 


troops to march through their territory into 


Italy, but it was refuſed. The Swiſs fell 
their men to the different princes of Eu- 
rope, and yet defend their country againſt 
them ; the government is pacific, and the 
people warlike ; fo that ſuch a neutrality as 
theirs was reſpected. Venice raiſed twenty 
thouſand men in order to give a weight to 
her neutrality. | | 

All Germany ſeemed indifferent in the 


quarrel between Auſtria and Bavaria. Even 
the elector of Cologne did not preſume to 


take the part of his brother the emperor, 
being afraid of the duke of Modena's fate. 
It is true Hanover embraced one fide, but 
as a country ſubject to the king of England, 
and whoſe troops were in Britiſh pay, Be- 
ſides, the German princes who let out their 
troops for hire were ſtill looked upon as 
neuter. The territories: of the empire, 
through which the contending armies march- 


ed, were ſeldom plundered. The French 


paid ready money for every thing; the 
Auſtrians gave notes; and England and 


Holland ftill preſerved an outward appear- 


ance of. peace with France. There was an 
Engliſh conſul at Naples, a French miniſter 


at Turin, and even at Vienna, and thoſe. 


ſtates 
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ſtates had theirs at Paris; but at the bottom 
the courts of Vienna, London, and Turin, 
were uſing their utmoſt endeavours to ſhake 
the foundation of the French monarchy. 
England ſolicited Holland more than ever 
to d war, and France omitted no pains 
to prevent ſuch a declaration. This little 
republic might at that time have enjoyed the 
glory of being the umpire, betwixt the hon- 
es of Bourbon and of Auſtria; it was her 
- intereſt, and it would have been noble in 
her to have taken that ſtep; but the Engliſh _ 
faction, which was now uppermoſt. at the 
Hague, prevailed over the moderate party, 
and Holland miſſed the only opportunity they 
will ever have, of acting a grander part 
than any power in Europe. It often happens 
that a ſingle man ſhews more judgment than 
a whole ſenate and people, in times of fac- 
tions and general prejudices. M. Van Hoy, 
ambaſſador from the ſtates general to the 


court of France, conſtantly repreſented to 


them that the character of mediators was 
the only one that ſuited their intereſt and 
ry ; that if they took a contrary reſolu- 
tion, they would certainly repent it when 
too late. But the faction, then predominant 
at the Hague, grew incenſed at his counſels, 
and ferit him ſuch orders as before were ne- 


ver heard, not to inſert any more reflexions 


in his letters Thoſe who were ſticklers for 
a war cauſed his letters to be printed in Hol- 
land in order to expoſe them to ridicule, as 


if 
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if they appeared rather to be the exhortati- 
ons of a philoſopher than the papers of an 
ambaſſador; but they only publiſhed their 
own condemnation. . 

There were indeed ſome few members of 
the ſtates general who thought and who 
ſpoke like this miniſter, but very little atten- 
tion was paid them; the word liberty alone, 
the remembrance of Lewis XIV's irruption, 
and the hopes of reducing the power of his 
ſucceſſor, inflamed their minds. One would 
not think it at all probable, that in the preſent 
age we live in there ſhould have been an 
attempt to revive the cuſtoms and manners 
of ancient Greece: and yet this we ſaw at 
that time in Holland. M. William Van 
Haren, a young gentleman, one of the de- 
puties of the province of Friſeland to the 
ſtates general, compoſed ſome allegorical 

ms in order to excite the nation againſt 
the king of France. Theſe pieces contained 
a great many beautiful ſtrokes; and the au- 
. thor had the art of enriching his language, 
and of rendering it harmonious which in- 
deed it greatly wanted. His verſes, though _ 
ſublime and allegorical, were underſtood by 
the people, becauſe they were natural, and 
the allegory was clear: they were read 
even in the villages, and in the midſt of the 
public ſquares after divine ſervice; and the 
readers were liberally paid by the people, 
as had been formerly the caſe with Homer's 
rhapſodiſts. Nothing contributed more than 
G this 
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this to inflame the Dutch. It had been-pro- 
poſed to augment the troops of the republic 
to the number of twenty thouſand, in order 
to ſend effectual ſuccours to the queen of 
Hungary; but the deputies of Amſterdam 
ſtill were wavering. In this ſituation they 
received a letter from a quarter of the town 
which is called Je Fourdain, and has been 
always very tumultuous: the letter was 
couched very near in theſe terms: Me/jieurs 
du Jourdain give notice to meſſieurs the deputies, 
that probably they may have their throats cut, 
* winleſs they conſent io the raiſing of twenty thou- 
and men. In fact, this augmentation was 
ordered ſome months after“, and the Dutch 
had then an array of fourſcore thouſand 
men. 
There was no appearance as yet chat the 
united provinces were to have a ſtadtholder; 
this prince's party was gathering ſtrength, 
though under hand : it was eaſy to foreſee 
that the ſame people who ſo loudly cried out 
for war, and who forced their governors to 
augment the troops, might one day oblige. 
them to chuſe themſelves a maſter. But the 
magiſtrates moſt devoted to the Engliſh 
faction, though determined for a war, were 
ſtill more fo for the preſervation of their au- 
os ty: They had greater apprehenſions of 
ſtadtholder than of the arms of France. 


This appeared very plainly in the promotion 
g . 2d of March, 1743. 8 


of 
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of the month of September, 1742, for not⸗ 


withſtanding the preſſing inſtances of the 
provinces of Groningen and Friſeland, who 
deſired that the prince of Orange ſhould be 
named general of foot, the ſtates made him 
only a lieutenant general. The prince with 
indignation rejected the title, 

In this violent ſituation were all thofe 
powers at the beginning of the year 1743. 
when cardinal Fleury, after having been ob- 


liged, in a very advanced old age, and not- 
withſtanding his pacific character, to throw 


Europe into a combuſtion, quitted the ſtage, 
leaving the affairs of the French nation in 
ſuch a criſis, as indeed interrupted that ſe- 
ries of proſperity which he had enjoyed all 


his life, but did not diſturb the tranquility 


of his mind. He was ninety years and ſe- 
ven months old: and if we do but reflect, 
that; by the exacteſt calculations, out of 
one hundred and forty cotemporaries, not 
above one according to the courſe of nature 
comes to the age of fourſcore, the cardinal 
ought to be conſidered as a happy man. 
But if we reflect further, that of thoſe who 
arrive at this great age, ſeldom one in a 
thouſand preſerves a ſufficient vigour of bo- 
dy and mind for the management of affairs; 
and, in fine, if we recolle& that the Cardi- 
nal began his function of prime miniſter at 
the age of ſeventy three, that is, at a ſtage 
when the greateſt part of mankind retire - 
from buſineſs; we muſt allow that no man 

| „ ever 
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ever finiſhed a more extraordinary or more 
happy career, 
As his good fortune was s ſingular, ſo was 
his moderation. Cardinal Ximenes conti- 
nued to wear a cordelier's habit, but had 
the richeg of a ſovereign, and levied armies 
at his own expence. Cardinal Amboiſe 
wanted the triple crown. Wolſey in his 
diſgrace bewailed the condition to which he 
was reduced, of being attended upon the 
road by no more than 180 domeſtics, Every 
body knows the pomp and pride of cardinal 
| Richlieu, and the immenſe wealth left by 
Mazarin. Cardinal Fleury had nothing left 
to diſtinguiſh him but his modeſty ; born 
to no — and ſupported merely by the 
generoſity of one of his uncles, he ſpent 
what he received in good natured offices. 
When he came to be miniſter, his whole 
revenue, conſiſted of ſixty thouſand livres 
ariſing from too benefices, of twenty thou- 
_ {and from his place in council, and fifteen 
thouſand on the poſt· office; the half of 
which he expended in private charities, and 
with the other half he kept a moderate houſe 
and frugal table. His whole furniture did 
not amount to above the value of two thou- 
fand crowns. 
This fimplicity, which contributed to his 
reputation and fortune, was not the conſe- 
ence of any extraordinary reſolution ; men 
£:ldom keep. thoſe reſolutions fo long In 
this manner he had always lived, entirely 
employed 
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employed in rendering himſelf agreeable to- 
ſociety, and in diſtinguiſhing himſelf by 
thoſe agreeable qualities which ſo well ſuit- 
ed his character. When he was at court 
as almoner to madame the ' dauphineſs, he 
gained the good will of every body. His 
converſation was fweet and agreeable; ſup- 
ported by pleaſant anecdotes, now and then 
enhvened by a pleaſant raillery, which, far 

from being onde, had ſomething flat- 
tering in its nature. He wrote as he ſpoke; 
there are ſtill ſome ſhort letters of his re- 
maining, which were penned fifteen days 
before his death, and plainly prove that he 
preſerved this pleaſant vivacity to the v 
laſt. All the ladies at court were full of his 
praiſes, and yet none of the men were jea- 
lous. Lewis XIV. refuſed him a biſhoprick 
a long time. I heard the cardinal tell the: 
ſtory himſelf, that when at length he ob- 
tained the biſhoprick of Frejus, after he had 
loſt all expectations of it, the king ſaid to 
him: [have made you wait ſomewhat longer, 
becauſe you had too many friends who were ſoli- 
citing for you, and I was willing to have the 
ſeatisfaftion that you ſhould be indebted to nobody 
but to myſelf. 5 — 
Though he had a great number of what 
we commonly call friends, yet it.was nei- 
ther his principle nor his inclination to laviſh 
wantonly his friendſhip. Thus he beſtowed 
only the outward appearances of it, but in 
ſuch a manner as included no violent fond- 
| - WY - neſs 
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: neſs nor impoſition ; and he knew how to 
conciliate the affections of the generality, 


| without ever truſting his ſecret to any body. 


He reſigned his biſhoprick as ſoon as he 
was able, ter he had eaſed it of debts by 
his ceconomy, and done a vaſt deal of good 
by his ſpirit of reconciliation. Theſe were the 
two predominant parts of his character. 
The reaſon he gave to the people of his dio- 


ceeſe was his bad ſtate of health, which ren-- 


dered him quite unfit to attend his flock. 
It is for this very reaſon that in the time of 
the regency he refuſed the archbiſhopric of 


Rheims, which was offered him by the duke 


of Orleans. When marſhal Villars preſſed 
him to accept of it, he anſwered, bat it 
world not become him to have health fuſficient to 
govern the archbiſbopric of Rheims, when be 
bad not enough to direct the dioceſe of Frejus. 
This biſhopric of Frejus was at a great 
diſtance from the court, and in a country 
not over and above agreeable; for which 
reaſon he never liked it. He uſed to ſay 
that as ſoon as he ſaw his wife, he repented 


huis marriage; and in one of his pleaſant 


humours he ſubſcribed himſelf in a letter to 
cardinal Quirini, Fleury by divine indignation 

biſhop of Frejus. - 

He boned this biſhopric towards the 

. beginning of 1915. The court of Rome 

well informed with regard to the eccleſiaſti- 

cal affairs of other kingdoms, ſeemed con- 


vinced that the voluntary and abſolute ſa- 
crifice 


* 
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crifice of this biſhopric muſt have been 
founded on the deſign of making him pre- 
ceptor to the dauphin. Pope Clement XI. 
had ſo little doubt about it, that he menti- 
oned it publicly; and indeed marſhal Ville- 
roy after a great many ſollicitations, prevailed 
on Lewis XIV. to name the biſhop of Fre- 
jus to that office by a codicil. And yet the 
new preceptor explains himſelf about this 
matter to cardinal Quirini in the following 
manner, 

More than once have 1 regretted the loſs of 
my ſolitude of Frejus. At my arrival I was 
informed that the king was at the point of death, 
and that he had done me the honour to nommate 
me precepior 10 his great grandſon. Had be 
been in a capacity to bear me, 1 ſhould have beg- 
ged of bim t eaſe me of a burden which makes 
me tremble ; but after his death they would not 
fo much as liften to me : the concern has diſordered 
me very much, and I am quite difconſolate for” 
the loſs of my liberty. 

He comforncy himſelf however in forming 
his pupil inſenſibly to buſineſs, to ſecrecy, . 
to honour; and in all the agitations of the 
court, during the minority, he preſerved 
the regent's good will, and the general ef- 
teem; never putting himſelf forward, ne- 
ver complaining, never expoſing himſelf to, 
denials, nor entering into intrigues; but all 
this time he ſecretly informed himſelf con- 
cerning the internal adminiſtration of the 
Kingdom, and the policy of foreign nations. 

G 4 'The 
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The circumſpection of his conduct, his 
good ſenſe, and engaging manner, made 
France deſirous to ſee him at the head of 
affairs; where at length he was placed by 
particular circumſtances whether he would 
or not; and his conduct in that high ſtation 
clearly proved that lenity and patience are 
the qualifications moſt requiſite for human 
government. His adminiſtration was leſs 
envied and leſs oppoſed than that of Rich- 
lieu or of Mazarin, even in their happieſt 
days. His place made no ſort of alteration 
in his manners. It was a ſubject of ſurprize 
that the prime miniſter ſhould be without 
exception the moſt amiable and at the ſame 
the moſt diſintereſted of any perſon at court. 
The welfare of the ſtate agreed a long time 
with his moderation ; the public had need of 
that peace which he was ſo fond of, and all 
the foreign miniſters believed that in his life 

time it would never be interrupted. 
When he appeared in 1725 at the con- 
reſs of Soiſſons, the ſeveral miniſters look - 
ed upon him as their father, a title which 
many princes and even the emperor Charles 
VI. ſometimes gave him in their letters. At 
length in 1733 they preſumed too much on 
. the reputation he bore of being a pacific 
man. The high chancellor at Vienna pub- 
lickly declared they might act as they plea- 
{ed againſt king Staniſlaus, for the cardinal 
would bear it. Being forced then into a 
War, he managed it with prudence and 
| ſucceſs, 
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| ſucceſs,” and made a happy end of it. The 
treaty indeed ſatisfied neither Spain nor Sa- 
-voy, but it gave Lorrain to France; and 
when we are to chuſe whether we are toſerve 
our allies or our country, there is not the 
leaſt room to heſitate. e 
Tus without having any grand project 
he did ſome grand things, by following ſuch 
meaſures as naturally led to the events. His 
tranquil character made him fear, and every 
undervalue perſons of deep and active ca- 
pacities, who he pretended were never quiet: 
but as this active ſpirit is generally attended 
with abilities, he kept alf ſuch at too a great 
a diſtance. He had a greater diſtruſt of 
men than deſire of knowing them: his age 
and character led him to think that there: 
were no more men of genius in France in 
whatever branch, and even if there were, 
that he might do without them, and that it 
was a matter of great indifference what per- 
ſons he employed. The ceconomy which 
he obſerved in his own private family he 
would fain have introduced into the public 
adminiſtration. This: was the cauſe of his- 
neglecting to maintain a powerful navy. 
He did not imagine that the ſtate would: 
have any need of a fleet againſt the Engliſh, 
whom he had long amuſed with his negoti- 
ations; but negotiations alter, while a navy 
continues. The principle of his adminiſtra-- 
tion was to obſerve a regularity in the finan- 
ces, and to let France recover of herſelf, 
a G 5 | e 
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"Tie a robuſt body which has felt ſome diforder, 
_ "and wants nothing but diet and temperance. 
These are the very words he made uſe of in 
aniwer to a grand project of innovation in 
the finances; and indeed the national com- 
mere left to itſelf was very flouriſhing while 
the peace laſted, but not being ſupported by 
maritime forces equal to thoſe of the Eng- 
in, it declined very much during the great 
War of 17414. 0 

. His adminiſtration was not diſtinguiſhed 
by any new ſettlement, by pompous monu- 
ments, or by any of thoſe magnificent inſti- 
tations which ſtrike the eyes of the public: 
but moderation, ſimplicity, uniformity, and 
prudence are virtues that will tranſmit his 
name to future ages. — 
. To conclude, the moſt peaceful of all 
miniſters was dragged into the moſt violent 
quarrel] ; and a miniſter the moſt ſparing of 
the treaſures of France, was obliged to 
ſquander them away upon a war, which in 
his time proved very unfortunate. 


The king was preſent at his laſt moments, 


when he wept over him, and brought the 
dauphin into his apartment; but as they 
kept this young prince at ſome diſtance from 


the bed of the dying perſon, the cardinal 


deſired them to bring him- nearer. It is fit, 


fſaid he, that he be accuſtomed to ſuch fights as 


theſe. At length, after having lived ninety 
years, he met death undaunted. | 
"bs CHAP. 
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Melancholy ſituation of the emperor Charles 
VII. Loſs of the battle of Dettingen. 
The French army, which was ſent to the 
gs alſiſtance in Bavaria, deſerts 

bin. N 


\. T O ſooner had cardinal Fleury depart- 
ed this life, than the king, who had 
informed himſelf concerning the ſeveral 
branches of the adminiſtration, even in the 
minuteſt particulars, took. the reins of go- 
vernment into his own hands. He was then: 
fully determined to accept of an honourable 
peace, or vigorouſly to proſecute a neceſſary 
war; and whatever might happen, inviola- 
| bly to keep his word. „ 
He made no change in the meaſures 
e taken; the ſame generals command- 
It is pretended by ſome, that the miſtakes, 
which occaſioned the loſs of Bohemia and 
Bavaria the preceding year, were repeated 
in 1743; that the forces of France and Ba- 
varia mouldered away of themſelves, being 
divided into too many ſeparate bodies. The 
misfortunes of the French began with the 
mortality which ſeized their troops in Bava - 
ria: it often happens that an army loſes 
more men by inaction than by military toil; 
and one of the principal cares of a general 
| ſhould 
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ſhould be to prevent the ſpreading of ſick- 
neſs among his men. The French ſoldiers 
ſpent the end of 1742, and the beginning 


of 1743, crowded one upon another in Ger- 


man ſtoves; and this alone deſtroyed a great 


number. But what hurt their affairs the 
moſt of all, was the miſunderſtanding be- 


twixt marſhal Broglio and count Seckendorf, 


who at that time commanded the Bavarians. 


The latter, who had prince Charles to deal 


with, wanted the French general to ſend him 
reinforcements, which would have weakened 
his army ; and marſhal Broglio being em- 
ployed againſt prince Lobkowitz, frequently 
refuſed to comply with his defire. The 
emperor who was then at Munich could 
not reconcile them. In the public papers 
it was ſaid that he had forty thouſand men, 


but he had not really more than twenty 


- thouſand. | 
Prince Charles having drawn all his forces 


together, towards the river Inn, obtained a 
complete victory in the neighbourhood of 


' Braunaw, over the Bavarians, where he de- 
ſtroyed a body of eight thouſand men, and 


took general Minuzzi priſoner, with three o- 
ther general officers. The ſcattered remains 


of the Bavarian army retired to Braunaw ; 
and the whole electorate was ſoon open to 


the Auftrians. Mary Fereſa was apprized 
of this news the very day ſhe was crowned 
at Prague, where her rival had been _ 
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ed ſo ſhort a time before. There was now © 
no army to oppoſe the pregreſs of prince 
Charles; ſo that he made himſelf maſter of 
Dengilfing, Deckendorf, and Landaw upon 
the Iſſer, in all which places he took a num- 
ber of priſoners. 1 We"; 

On the other ſide Prince Lobkowitz pene- 
trated into the upper Palatinate, and mar- 
ſhal Broglio retired towards Ingolſtadt. The 
emperor was then obliged to fly once more 
from his capital; and to ſeek for ſhelter in 
_ Augſburg, an imperial city. But here he 
did not ſtay long: as he quitted the town 
he had the mortication to fee Mentzel en- 
ter at the head of his Pandours, who had 
the brutality to inſult him in the ſtreets; 
from thence he took refuge in Frankfort. 
All theſe events followed cloſe upon one 
another in the months of May and June. 

As this prince's misfortunes multiplied e- 
very day, he was reduced to the melancholy 
condition of imploring pity of this. very 
queen of Hungary whom he had been fo 
near dethroning ; in ſhort he offered to re- 
nounce all his pretenſions to the inheritance 
of the houſe of Auſtria. The hereditary prince 
of Heſſe Caſſel charged himſelf with this nego- 
tiation, and waited upon the king of England, 
who was then at Hanover, with the emperor's 
propoſals. King George made anſwer that he 
would conſult his parliament. This very 
tiation of the prince of Heſſe only ſerved to 
convince Charles VII. that his enemies had 
| | conceived 
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© conceived a deſign to dethrone him. Find- 
ing this ſtep ineffectual, he took the reſolu- 
tion of declaring himſelf neuter in his own. 
cauls, and deſired the queen of Hungary to 
let him leave the ſhattered remains of his 
| ny = Suabia, where they ſhould be con- 
ech as troops belonging to the empire. 
He offered at the ſame time to ſend. —_ 
_ Broglio's army back into France. The queen 
replied, but ſhewas not at war with the bead of 
the empire, fince according to the diſpoſition of the 
golden bull which had been violated at his election, 
foe had never acknowledged him as emperor , that 
ie would therefore attack his troops wherever ſhe 
nut them; yet ſbe would not hinder bim from 
ati ing ſbelter wit hin the territories of the , 
Fo excepting ibe electorate vf Bavaria. 
At this ſame time the earl of Stairs was 
_ advancing towards Frankfort, with an army 
of upwards of fifty thouſand men, compoſed 
of Engliſh, Hanoverians, and Auſtrians. 
The king of England arrived there with his 
ſecond ſon the duke of Cumberland, after 
paſſing by Frankfort, the afylum of that 
fame emperor whom he ſtill acknowledged 
" as. his ſovereign, and againſt whom he 
war with hopes of diſpoſſeſling him 
? The Dutch at length conſented to join the 
confederate armies. with twenty thouſand 
men, thinking the time was now come when 
they might take this ſtep, without running 
oy” — and that they might Fo — 
renc 
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French without a declaration of war. They 
ſent ſix thouſand men into Flanders, to re- 
place the Auſtrian garriſons, and pr 
fourteen thouſand men for Germany; but 
very ſlowly, according to the genius of their 
republic. At that time they believed at the 
Hague, at Vienna, and at London, that 
France was exhauſted of men and money; 
or they pretended ſo to believe. One of the 
principal members of the republic affirmed, 
that France could not bring above an hun- 
dred thouſand men into the field, and that 
ſhe had not above two hundred millions of 
livres in current ſpecie. This was miſre- 
preſenting things ſtrangely; but it was like+ 
wiſe exciting the people, who muſt often be 
deceived. 

However the king of France ſent marſhal. 
Noailles at the head of ſixty - ſix battalions: 
and one hundred and thirty eight ſquadrons, 
with orders to attack the Engliſn wherever 
he found them : at the ſame time he deter- 
mined to lend ſuccours to Don Philip in 
Italy, in caſe the king of Sardinia refuſed: 
coming to an agreement, Towards the 
Danube he had ſtill a complete army of ſixty” 
fix battalions and a hundred and fifteen ſqua- 
drons, which were at hand to relieve Egra 
on the one fide, or Bavaria on the other. 
He faced about on every ſide, tho! he was 
only an auxiliary; while the emperor, who 
was now withdrawn from Ae: toFrank- 
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fort, ſaw his fate depending on the ſucceſs 
of his allies or of his enemies. 
This prince's quarrel, and thoſe which it 
gave rife to, employed ten armies all at the 
ſame time, five in Germany, and five in 
Italy. In the firſt place there was in Ger- 
many marſhalBroglio's army which defend- 
ed Bavaria: it conſiſted in the main of all 
thoſe regiments which had eſcaped from Bo- 
hemia, and of the half of marſhal Bellifle's 
troops, which in conjunction with the Bava- 
rians compoſed a formidable army. The 
ſecond was that commanded by prince 
Charles, which preſſed hard upon marſhal 
Broglio, and was ravaging Bavaria, The | 
_ third was that of marſhal Noailles towards | 
the Rhine, augmented likewiſe by the troops: | 
and recruits of marſhal Bellifle : againſt 
him were the Hanoverians and Auſtrians 
united, to the number of above fifty thou- 
ſand men, which made the fourth army under 
king George the ſecond: the fifth was that 
of the fourteen thouſand Dutch, who were 
advancing ſlowly towards the Maine, in or- 
der to join the Engliſh too late. 
I be five armies in Italy were, that of the 
infant Don Philip which had ſubdued Savoy. 
Phat of the king of Sardinia, part of which 
guarded the paſſage of the Alps, and the o- 
ther had joined the Auſtrians. This Auſtrian 
army reached from the Milaneſe to the neigh- 
bourhood of Bologna. Theſe were oppoſed 
by count Gages, a Fleming by birth, whoſe 
1 | merit 
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merit had raiſed him to the command of the 
Spaniſh army, in the place of the duke of 
Montemar. The fifth was that of Naples, 
which was with-heid from acting, by a neu- 
trality juſt then expiring. To theſe ten ar- 
mies we might add an eleventh,” namely 
that of Venice, which was raiſed only to 
guard againſt all the reſt. All theſe great 
preparations held Europe in ſuſpence. This 
was a game which the princes kept playing 
from one end of Europe to the other, thus 
bazarding almoſt upon equal terms the 
blood and the property of their people, 
and balancing fortune for a long time by 
a compenſation of exploits, miſtakes and 5 
loſſes. It is very difficult to-gain ground in 1 
Italy; for on the ſide of Piedmont, a ſingle 
rock may coſt a whole army, and towards 

| Lombardy the country is interſected with ri- 
vers and canals. 

Count Gages had paſſed the Panaro, and 
attacked count Traun: theſe two generals 
fought a battle in February at Campo Santo, 
for which Te Deum was ſung at Madrid and 
at Vienna; and this battle, which coſt the 
lives of many brave ſoldiers on both ſides, | 
procured no advantage to either ; but in 
Germany they expected ſomething more de- 
ciſive. 

The marſhal duke de Noailles, who com- 
manded the arnſy againft the king of En- 
gland, had bore arms ſince he was fifteen 
years of age: he had alſo commanded in 

Catalonia 
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Catalonia, and paſſed thro! all the offices that 


can be ſerved under a government. He had 
the direction of the finances at the begin- 


ning of the regency. Thus he was a gene- 


ral and a miniſter of ſtate; and in all theſe 
.- employments he had conſtantly cultivated 
Polite n example formerly com- 


mon among the Greeks and Romans, but 
very little followed at preſent in Europe. 
This general by a particular operation gain- 
ed a ſuperiority in the field. He kept along 


fide the king of England's army, who had 


the Maine betwixt him and the French ; 
and he cut off their proviſions by making 
himſelf maſter of all the paſſes both above 
and below their camp. 
The king of England's head quarters were 


8 Aschaffenburg, a town belonging to the 


elector of Mentz. He had taken this ſtep 
contrary to the opinion of his general the 
cart of Stairs, which he had reaſon to re- 
pent ; for his army was now blocked up 
and almoſt ſtarved by marſhal Noailles; and 
the. ſoldiers were reduced to half allowance. 


Tbe king found himfelf at lengtli under a 
neceſſity of retreating, in order to ſeek pro- 


viſions at Hanau in the road to Frankfort; 


but in his retreat he was expoſed to the bat- 
teries of the enemy's cannon, which were 


erected along the banks of the Maine. This 


be was obliged to make a Precipitate march 


with 
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with an army weakened by want “ and whoſe 
rear might be cut off by the French : for 


marſha] Noailles had the precaution to throw 
bridges over the river between Dettingen 


and Aſchafienburg on the road to Hanau; 
and to the miſtakes already committed, 
the Engliſh added this of letting them erect 
thoſe bridges. The twentyſixth of june, 
in the middle of the night, the king of 
England gave orders for his army to decamp 
without beat of drum, when he ventured 
upon this precipitate and dangerous but ne- 
ceſſary march. 9 


Count Noailles, who encamped along the 


Maine, was the firſt that perceived it, and 


immediately ſent word to his father. The 


marſhal roſe, and ſaw the Engliſh on their 
march in this dangerous road betwixt a 
mountain and a river. Upon which He in- 
ſtantly orders thirty ſquadrons, compoſed of 
the king's houſhold, of the dragoons, and 


huſſars, to advance towards the village of 4 


Dettingen, before which the Engliſh were to 
paſs; and he cauſed four brigades of in- 
fantry with that of the French guards to 


march over two bridges. Theſe troops had 


particular directions to remain poſted in the 
village of Dettingen, on this ſide of a hol- 


They were in fo great a diſtreſs for want of fo» 
rage, that it was propoſed to hamſtring the horſes, 
and they would have done it, had they continued two 
days longer in this fituation. 10 
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low way, where they were not perceived by 
the Engliſh, while the marſhal ſaw every ſtep 
the enemy took. M. de Valiere, lieutenant 
general, a perſoh who had carried the ſer- 
vice of the artillery as far as it could'go, 
held the enemy thus in a defile between two 
Batteries which kept playing upon them 
from the oppoſite bank. They were to paſs 
thro" à holſo- way between Dettingen and a 
little rivulet; the French were not to fall 
n them but with undoubted advantage 
in the ſituation of the ground; ſo that a 
ſnare was laid for them, and the king of 
England himſelf was in danger of being 
taken. In ſhort, this was one of thoſe criti- 
cal moments which might have put an end 
to the ar. | 
The marſhal recommended to his nephew, 
the duke of Grammont lieutenant general, 
and colonet of the guards, to wait in this 
| 3 till the enemy fell into his hands. 
* n the mean time he went to reconnoitre a 
KS ford, in order to advance ſome more cavalry, 
and the better to diſcover the ſituation of the 
1 enemy. Moſt of the officers ſaid that it 
'L would have been better, if he had continued 
= at the head of his army, to enforce his or- 
ders and make himfſelf obeyed : but had 
the day proved fortunate, this miſtake would 
not have been laid to his charge. Be that as 
it may, he ſent five brigades to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of the poſt of Aſchaffenburg ;. fo that 
the Englith were hemmed in on every fide. 1 
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All theſe meaſures were diſconcerted by 
one ſingle moment of impatience. The 
duke of Grammont thought that the enemy's 
firſt column had paſſed, and that he had 
only to fall upon a rear-guard, incapable of 
making any reſiſtance : with this view he 


made his troops paſs the hollow way. The 


duke de Chevreuſe repreſented to him the 
danger of this unſeaſonable courage; and 
the count de Noailles earneſtly defired him 
to wait for his father's retum. The duke of 
Grammont, whoſe motions were now per- 
ceived by the Engliſh, thought he ought not 
to turn back: he therefore quitted the ad- 
vantageous ſituation, where he ſhould have 
remained, and advanced with the regiment 
of guards and Noailles's regiment of foot 
into a ſmall plain called the cock-pit. The 
Engliſh, who were filing off in 'order of 
battle, ſoon formed : their whole army con- 
ſiſted of fifty thouſand men; to oppoſe whom 
there were only thirty ſquadrons, and five 
brigades of infantry. By this ſtep, the 
French who had laid a ſnare for the enemy, 
fell into it «themſelves; they attacked the 
Engliſh in great diſorder, and with unequal 
forces. The batteries which M. de Valiere 
had erected along the Maine, raked the 
enemy in flank, and eſpecially the Hano- + 

verians ; but theſe had their batteries alſo, 
which fired againſt the front of the French 
troops. The advantage of cannon, fo con- 
ſiderable a thing in an engagement, did = 
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laſt long; for the artillery on the banks of 
the Maine was ſoon prevented from firing, 
becauſe in the confuſion it muſt have an- 
noyed the French themſelves. The marſhal 
returned at the very moment this miſtake 
had been committed; but it was too late to 
.. eemedy it, and all he had now to depend 
upon was the ardour an bravery cf the 
troops. 
At the very firſt onſet the king's houſnold 
and the carabiniers broke through 
two whole lines of the enemy's cavalry ; but 
thoſe lines immediately cloſed and ſurround- 
ed the French. The officers of the ręgi- 
ment of guards marched on boldly at the 
head of a very inconſiderable body of infan- 
try; one and twenty of thoſe officers were 
killed upon the fpot, as many dangerouſly 
wounded, and the regiment of guards was 


* entirely routed. 


The duke of Chartres, the prince of Cler- 
mont, the Count d' Eu, the duke de Penthi- 
' evre, notwithſtanding. his great youth, ex- 

erted all their endeavours to put a ſtop to 
the diſorder. Count Noailles had two hor- 
ſes killed under him; and his brother the 
duke d' Ayen was thrown to the ground. | 

The marquis of Puiſegur ſon of the mar- 


” ſhalof that name, ſpoke to the ſoldiers of 


his regiment, ran after them, rallied all he 


Could, and with his own hand killed ſome 


who would not fight any longer, but cried 


out wy himſelf who can. The princes and 
dukes 


1 * 
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dukes of Biron, Luxembourg, Baufflers, 


Chevreuſe, Pequigny, put themſelves at the - _ 
head of the brigades they met with, and - 


plunged into the enemy's lines. 
On the other hand the king's houſhold 


troops and the carabiniers were not diſmay- 


ed : here one might ſee a company of guards 
and two hundred muſketeers; there a few 
companies of cavalry advancing with the 
light horſe ; with others following the cara- 
biniers or horſe grenadiers, and riding full 
gallop upon the Engliſh with more bravery 
than diſcipline. And indeed there was ſo 
little obſcrved, that about fifty muſketeers 


tranſported by their courage, forced their 


way through a regiment of horſe, called 
the Scotch Greys, a corps renowned in Eng- 
land, and compoſed of all picked men, ex- 
tremely well mounted. We may imagine 
what could fifty young men do, mounted on 
middling horſes, againſt a body ſo ſuperior 


in number. They were almoſt all killed, 


wounded, or taken priſoners ; the marquis 
of Fenelon's ſon was taken in the very laſt 


rank of the regiment of Greys. Seven and 


twenty officers of the king's houſhold troo 
periſhed in this engagement, and ſixty fix 


were dangerouſly wounded. The. count 


d' Eu, count d'Harcourt, count de Biron, 
and the duke of Boufflers were wounded. 
The count de la Motte-Houdancourt, firſt 
gentleman uſher to the queen, had his 
— killed under him, was a long time 
trod 
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trod under foot by the horſes, and carried 


off almoſt dead. The marquis de Gontaud 
had his arm broken; the duke de Roche- 


chouart, firſt lord of the chamber, having 


1 twice wounded, and ſtill continuing 
ht, was killed on the ſpot. The mar- 


| ak es de Sabran and de Fleury, the count 


d'Eſtrade, and the count de Roſtaing, were 
among the number of the ſlain. 

- Amidft all the ſingularities of this fatal 
day, we ought not to omit the death of a 


count of Boufflers, of the branch of Re- 


miencourt. This was only a child of ten 
years and a half old, wiioſe leg was ſhat- 
tered by a cannon. ball; he received the 
wound, ſaw his leg cut off, and died with 
equal undauntednefs. So much youth with 
ſo much courage drew tears from all the 
ſpectators. 

The loſs was very near as great among 
the Engliſh officers. The king of England 
fought on foot and on horſeback, ſometimes 
at the head of his cavalry, and ſometimes 
at the head of his infantry. The duke of 
Cumberland was wounded in the leg; the 
duke of Aremberg, who commanded the 
Auſtrians, was wounded by a muſket ball 
on the upper part of his breaſt; and the 
Engliſh loſt ſome general officers. The 
battle laſted three hours: but the terms 
were very unequal; courage alone was en- 
gaged againſt valour, number, and diſci- 
pline. At length marſhal Noailles ordered 

| | a retreat, 
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a retreat, which was accordingly made, 
though not without ſome confuſion. The 
king of England dined on the field of bat- 
tle, from whence he afterwards retired with- 
out giving time to his troops to carry off all 
his wounded ; about ſix hundred of them 
were left behind, whom my lord Stairs re- 
commended to the generoſity of marſhal 
Noailles. The French treated them as their 
own countrymen. Theſe two nations be- 


= 0 


haved to each other with humanity and ref{- 


; Whereas the Hungarians, a leſs civi- 
ized people, had ſhewn during the whole 
courſe of this war, a ſpirit of barbarity and 
rapine. 

Letters paſſed between the two generals, 
which are a convincing proof how far po- 
liteneſs and humanity may be carried a- 
midſt the horrors of war. My lord Stairs 
wrote from Hanau to the marſhal, the goth 
of June, theſe very words: I have ſent back 
all the French priſoners that I bad any know- 
ledge of, and have given orders that thoſe who 
are in the hands of the Hanoverians ſhall be 
releaſed. Give me leave to return you my thanks 
for your generous behaviour, which 15 entirely 
agreeable to the ſentiments I have always pro- 


feſſed to entertam for the duke of Noailles. 1 


am obliged to you, Sir, for the care you have ſo 
generoufly taken of our wounded, | 
This greatneſs of mind was not particu- 
lar to the' earl of Stairs and the duke of 
Noailles : the duke wr did alſo 
pr” an 
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an act of generoſity which deſerves to be 


tranſmitted to poſterity. A muſketeer na- 
med Girardeau, who had been dangerouſly 
wounded, was brought near the duke's tent : 
they wanted ſurgeons, and thoſe they had 

were extremely buſy; at this very inſtant 
they were going to dreſs the duke, who had 
been wounded in the calf of his leg by a 
muſket ball. Begin, ſaid the prince, with 
dreſſing that French officer's wound ; be is more 
hurt than I; perhaps he may want aſſiſtance, 
which cannot be my caſe. In other reſpects the 
loſs was pretty equal in both armies. On 
the ſide of the allies there were two thouſand 
two hundred and thirty one killed and 
wounded. This was the calcularion given 
by the Engliſh, who ſeldom diminiſh their 
own loſs, or exaggerate that of their enemy. 
This battle was very like that of Czaſlau 

in Bohemia, or of Campo Santo in Italy. 
Both ſides ſhewed great bravery; there was 
a great deal of blood ſpilt; and neither 
reaped any advantage. The French loſt a 
great deal in fruſtrating one of the beſt diſ- 
poſitions that ever was made, by their pre- 
cipitate ardour and want of diſcipline, which 
formerly made them loſe the battles of Poi- 
tiers and Creci. The king of England 
gained great honour ; but all the advantage 
he acquired was precipitately to quit the 
field of battle, in order to ſeek proviſions at 
Hanau. The writer of this hiſtory having 


met my lord Stairs ſome weeks after the * 
| e, 


| 
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tle, took the liberty to aſk what he 
thought of the affair of Dettingen: I think, 
ſaid this general, that you committed one miſ- 
take, and we two; yours was the paſſing the 
hollow way, and not having patience to waits 
ours was firſt expoſing ourſelves to deſtrutitzon, 
and then not making a proper uſe of our vic- 
tory. . 

( had greater reaſon to complain than 
marſhal Noailles. He ſaw himſelf robbed 
of the glory of this day, by an inconſiderate 
ardour ; which perhaps would have put an 
end to the war, and yet he complained of 
no body; he accuſed no body. His friend- 
ſhip for his nephew prevailed over the care 
of his own juſtification :. he contented him- 


- . ſelf with writing a wiſe, eloquent, and in- 


ſtructive letter to the king, wherein he re- 
preſented the extreme neceſſity of reeſta- 
bliſhing the military diſcipline. 

After this engagement, a great many 
French and Engliſh officers went to Frank- 
fort, a neutral city, where the emperor was 
then retired, and where he ſaw my lord 
Stairs and marſhal Noailles, one after the 
other, without being able to expreſs any o- 
ther ſentiments to them than thoſe of ex- 
treme patience under his misfortunes. 

The precipitate retreat which marſhal 
Broglio was making at the ſame time from 
the frontiers of Bavaria, was yet more fatal 
to the emperor than the loſs of the battle of 
Dettingen. This general had been long 
55 H 2 Aiſſatisfie 
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diffatisfied With marſhal Seckendorff, who 
commanded the Bavarians ; and he had al- 
ways declared even before the campaign, 
that he was not able to keep Bavaria. He 
tout from thence towards the end of June, 
jut when the emperor, finding himſelf no 
longer in fafety at Auſburg, was retired to 
Frankfort, where he arrived the evening 
of the 27th, the very day the battle was 
fought, 6 
Marſhal Noailles found the emperor ter- 
ribly vexed at Broglio's retreat, and to com- 
plete his misfortunes, deſtitute of means of 
upporting his family in this imperial city, 
where no body would advance a ſhilling to 
the head of the empire. The marſhal gave 
him forty thouſand crowns upon a letter of 
credit, being very certain that this act would 
not be diſapproved of by the king his maſ- 
ter, 
Marſhal Broglio, at the time of his re- 
treating, left the emperor in poſſeſſion of 
Straubing, of Ingolſtadt on the Danube, 
and of Egra on the Eger, upon the borders 
of the upper Palatinate, which were all 
three blocked up. There were likewiſe 
ſome Bavarian troops in Braunaw, which 
the Auſtrians maſters of all the adjacent 
country“, had for a long time neglected to 
beſiege in form; but it ſoon capitulated. 
Straubing which had a garriſon of twelve 


July 4. 


hundred 
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hundred men, quickly followed this exams 
ple. Theſe twelve hundred men were con- 
ducted to the main army, which was aban- 
doning Bavaria and marching towards the 
Neckar. Here they arrived at length, but 
diminiſhed at leaſt by five and twenty thou- 
ſand, of whom they had been deprived by 
deſertions, and eſpecially by ſickneſs, more 
than by the enemy's ſword, 

The point was now no longer, to put the 
emperor Charles VII. in poſſeſſion of Vienna 
or Prague: they were obliged to come back, 
in order to defend the frontiers of France 
againſt two armies; one commanded by 
prince Charles, the other by the king of 
England; and both victorious. In three 
campaigns the French had ſent above a 
hundred and twenty thouſand men into Ba- 
varia and Bohemia, to the emperor's aſſiſ- 
tance of all theſe troops marſhal Broglio 
brought back about thirty thouſand. The 
emperor, in the utmoſt deſpair, inſiſted on 
the king's ſending Broglio into baniſhment z 
and the king thought this ſatisfaction due to 
that prince's complaints, and this weak and 
uſeleſs conſolation to his misfortunes. 

So. many repeated attempts having all 
proved ineffectual in this grand enterprize, 
one would think there muſt have been ſome 
radical defect which rendered them all a- 
bortive. Perhaps this radical defect pro- 
ceeded from this, that as the Bavarian em- 
peror had no ſtrong towns, nor good troops 
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in his dorninions, and as he had only a fo- 


"reign and ſtrained authority over the French 
Hoops, and by his bad ſtate of health was 
rendered incapable of puſhing on the war 
vigorouſſy againſt an enemy who was every 


day growing more powerful; all this was of 
very great prejudice to his affairs. To be- 
gin ſuch enterprizes, a perſon ſhould be able 
to act by himſelf; for never did any prince 


make a conqueſt of i importance, merely by 


another s aſſiſtance. 


% 
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CHAP. VI 


Freſh misfortunes of the emperor C zar VII. 


New treaty between his enemies. Lewis 
AF. ſupports at the ſame time the emperor, 
don Philip infant of Spain, and prince 
Charles who attempts to aſcend the throne 
of bis anceſtors in England. Baitle of 
Toulon. | 


H E-emperor continued in Frankfort, 

in appearance without either allies or 

foes, or even without ſubjects. For the 
queen had exacted an oath of allegiance 
from all the inhabitants of Bavaria and the 
upper Palatinate. The Bavarian emperor 
roteſted in Frankfort againſt this oath re- 


quired of his ſubjects . A printer of the 


* Auguſt 22, 1743. 
town 
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town of Stadamhof was hanged in the pub- 
lic market place, for printing this proteſt” 
made by his ſovereign. But their outrages 
did not ſtop here: the council of Auſtria, 
ſome time after, cauſed memorials to be 
preſented, even in the town of Frankfort, 
to the imperial diet, in which the election 
of Charles VII. was treated as null and abſo- 
lutely void. The new eleQor of Mentz, 
high chancellor of the empire, and who had 
been raiſed to this dignity in ſpite of the 
emperor, regiſtred theſe pieces in the proto- 
col of the empire. Charles VII. could only 
complain, which he did by his reſcripts; 
but to complete his miſery, the king of 
England, in quality of elector of Hanover, 
wrote to him, that the queen of Hungary 
and the elector of Mentz were in the right. 
In fine, they talked of obliging him to 
reſign the imperial crown to the duke of 
Tuſcany, 

In the mean time the emperor having de- 
clared himſelf neuter, while they were 
ſtripping him of his dominions, the king of 
France, who had taken up arms upon his 
account, had much more reaſon to declare 
that he would not any longer concern him- 
ſelf in the affairs of the empire. This is 


what he ſolemnly did by his miniſters at 


Ratiſbon, ſo early as the 26th of July. At 
any other time ſuch a diſpoſition might have 
produced a general peace ; but England and 
Auſtria wanted to improve their advantage. 

| — Theſe 
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Theſe poweg pretended to oblige the em- 
peror to deſire that the grand duke his ene- 
my ſhould be king of the Romans; and they 


I flattered themſelves with the hopes of pe- 


netrating into Alſace and Lorrain. In this 
manner was an offenſive war, which firſt 
began at the gates of Vienna, turned into 
a defenſive one on the banks of the Rhine. 
Prince Charles of Lorrain had made a 
lodgement the fourth of Auguſt, in an iſle 
of this river, near old Briſac: on the other 
ſide different parties of Huſſars had pene- 
trated beyond the Sarre, and attacked the 
frontiers of Lorrain, This ſame Mentzel, 
who was the firſt that took Munich, had the 
inſolence to ſpread under the name of de- 
claration or manifeſto, a writing, addreſſed 
the twentieth of Auguſt to the provinces of 
Alſace, Burgundy, Franche-Comte, and 
the three biſhoprics ; wherein he invited the 
people, in the name of the queen of Hun- 
gary, to return, if I may uſe his terms, to 
their allegiance to the houſe of Auſtria; he 
likewiſe threatened ſuch of the inhabitants 
as ſhould take up arms againſt that houſe, 
to hang them without mercy, after firſt ob- 
liging them to cut off their noſes and ears 
with their own hands. Such brutal ferocity 
excited nothing but contempt ; the frontiers 
were well guarded ; *and a detachment of 
prince Charles's army having paſſed the 
Rhine, were cut in pieces, the fourth of 
Auguſt, by count Berenger. 1 
| e 
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x The army under marſhal *\Noailles en- 

' camped in the neighbourhood of Spire, at 
the end of July. Count Maurice of Saxon 
was in upper Alſace with the remains of 
Broglio's army, and ſome troops drawn 
from the frontier towns. The duke of Har- | 
court commanded on the Moſelle, and tige 
marquis of Montal guarded Lorrain. To , 

| defend theſe frontiers was not enough : an 
open war was foreſeen with the king of 
England, and likewiſe with the king of Sar- 
dinia, who had not indeed as yet concluded 
a definitive treaty with the court of Vienna, 
yet was as cloſely united with that court, as 
if ſuch a treaty had been ſ1gned. 
France then deſerted by Pruſſia, Lewis: 
XV. was juſt in the ſame caſe as his great 
grandfather, united with Spain againſt the 
forces of a new houſe of Auſtria, of Eng- 
land, Holland, and Savoy. To oppoſe ſuch 
a confederacy, he ordered ſeveral men of 
war to be built and fitted out at Breſt, he 
increaſed his land forces, and ſent about 
twelve thouſand men to the aſſiſtance of 
don Philip; a very inconſiderable ſuccout in 
compariſon of the troops which he had la- 
viſhed away upon the Bavaria emperor; but 
of more real ſervice; becauſe it was to aſ- 
ſiſt a young prince who expected his eſta- 
bliſhment from the forces of Spain, The 
king, not content with aiding his allies; and: 
proteCting his frontiers, wanted to put him- 
ſelf at the head of his army in Alſace, and 
| 6 had 
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= had prepared his field equipages for that 


3 ſe. He acquainted marſhal Noailles 
With his deſign, who anſwered him in theſe 
very words: Your affairs are neither in ſo 
proſperous nor ſo declining a way as 10 juſtify 

} " your majefty's taking this flep. He alledged 

D ſeveral other arguments, which ſatisfied the 

F king, who was determined however to make 
the next campaign. 

Of the various conqueſts which France 
Had made in favour of the emperor, there 
remained now only Egra in Bohemia, and 
Ingolſtadt on the Danube in Bavaria. 

The extremities to which the French 
were reduced in Egra, were become more 
ſevere than thoſe which they had ſuffered at 
Prague. They had hardly taſted any bread 
for above eight months; and the ſoldiers 
that ventured out to gather a little pulſe in 
the country, were ſure to be killed by the 
Pandours. They had neither proviſions, 
nor money, nor hopes of fuccour. The 
marquis of Herouville, who commanded in 
the town, with fix battalions, cauſed ſome 
obſidional money to be coined, the uſe of 
which began firſt at the ſiege of Pavia under 
Francis I: that which they coined at Egra 
was half ſous of Pewter. This metal how- 
ever might ſupply the want of filver, but 
could not remedy that of proviſions. It is 
rue the marquis of Deſalleurs ſent from 
Saxony a convoy of proviſions to Egra, but 
they fell into the hands of the beſiegers 5 to 
- at 
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that the French * were at length obliged to 
ſurrender themſelves priſoners pf War. The 
officers and ſoldiers were diſperſed in diffe- 


rent parts of Bohemia and Auſtria, where 
they Rund a great many of their country- 
men. There were above nine thouſand in 
all, who had been taken in the courſe of 
three years: they were very cruelly uſed ; 
the ſpirit of revenge combining with the 
rigour of war, and the ancient antipathy of 
the two nations, 

- Thoſe who defended Ingolſtadt met with 
a better fate. M. de Grandville, who com- 
manded the garriſon of that fortreſs, con- 
fiſting of about three thouſand men, not 
only obtained a free retreat, but likewiſe in- 
ſiſted that general Bernklau, who beſieged 
the town, ſhould give the French, who 
were ſcattered in the parts of Bavaria under 
his command, free liberty to return to their 
own country*. . This is the firſt inſtance of 
a garriſon capitulating for the liberty of o- 
ther troops. 

In the mean time neither prince Charles, 
nor the king of England, made any progreſs 
againſt the French upon tIfe Rhine; and the 


remainder of this campaign juſtified what 


marſhal Noailles had wrote to the king, 
that his affairs were neither in an advanta- 
geous, nor in a deſperate condition. | 


* 6th Sept. 1743. + 5. OR, 1743. : 
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The contending powers were all fluctu- 
ating betwixt hope and fear; every one of 


them had loſſes and misfortunes to repair. 


Naples and Sicily were afflicted with the 
ſcourge of peſtilence, and preparing for 
that of war; they had moreover ſome rea- 
ſon to be afraid of conſpiracies in favour of 
the houſe of Auſtria. The king of Naples 
having increaſed his army to the number of 
about twenty ſix thouſand men, employed 
twelve thouſand of them in guarding the 

frontiers of Calabria againſt the Contagion, 
by forming a chain of a vaſt extent; the 
remainder of his army, on the frontiers of 
Abruzzo, waited for a favourable conjunc- 
ture to act in concert with the Spaniſh army 
of the king his father, at that time com- 
manded by the duke of Modena, and 
count Gages. The city of Naples was put 
into a poſture of defence, and no longer had 
any occaſion to be afraid of the inſulting or- 
ders of an Engliſn commodore. Don Philip 
was in Savoy, waiting for an opportunity, 
either of coming to an agreement with the 
king of Sardinia, or of being able to over- 
come him with the aſſiſtance of France. 
The king of Sardinia having balanced the 
danger and advantage on both ſides, thought 
it his intereſt at length to enter into a cloſer 
connexion with Auſtria and England againſt 
the houſe of Bourbon. It was now above a 
year ſince he had joined his forces to the 
queen of Hungary's; for he was not as yet 


her 
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her ally: but at length he entered into an 


expreſs and effectual alliance at Worms, the 


13th of September 1743, an alliance in a 
great meaſure owing to the bad ſucceſs of 
the French arms in Germany. 

This prince had gained the Tortoneſe, 
Valais, a part of the Novareſe, and the ter- 
ritorial ſuperiority of the fiefs of Langhes, 
by fighting againſt Mary Tereſa's father; 
and now he acquired the Vigevanaſco, the 
remainder of the Novareſe, with the duchy 
of Parma and Placentia, by declaring in 
favour of the daughter. The Engliſh, who 
had already given him ſome ſubſidies, by 
the preſent treaty engaged to grant him two 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling a year: 
He was then at the head of an army of thir- 
ty . thouſand men; and the Engliſh fleet, 


under the command of admiral Matthews, . 


was cruizing on the coaſt, in order to fa- 


vour his deſigns. But he loſt the fruit of 


his preſent advantage; and the event after- 
wards proved, that this ancient maxim, the 
Half is worth more than the whole, is oftentimes: 
true. | 
By this treaty the queen of Hungary- re- 


ſigned the marquiſate of Final to him, tho”. 


it was neither his nor her property. It be- 
longed to the Genoeſe, who had bought it 
for two hundred thouſand crowns of the 


late emperor Charles VI, Neither was there 
any proper care taken to reimburſe them 
this money ; for though the king of Sar- 

dinia 
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; dinia offered them thoſe two hundred thou- 


time that they ſhould rebuild the caſtte they 
had demoliſned, which would have coft 
them more than the money he offered. This 
liberality of other people's property gained 
France another ally. Genoa was already in 
the French-intereſt in ſecret ; but now it en- 
tered into a cloſer connection with that na- 
tion, Its harbour might be of very great 
ſervice; and the Engliſh fleet could not al- 
Ways lye before it. In ſhort the king of 
Sardinia abſolutely obliged the Genoele to 
become his detlared enemies, and paved 
the way for a very dangerous diverſion a- 
gainſt himſelf : for at this very time don 
Philip having once more taken poſſeſſion of 
Savoy, on the eighteenth of September 
1742, was preparing to paſs the Alps; and 
the Spaniſh: and Neapolitan armies might 
Join in the territory of Bologna, or even in 
_ Lombardy. 
The fortune of war was therefore to de- 
cide, whether the two brothers, don Carlos 
king of Sicily, and the infant don Philip, 
ſhould penetrate to the middle of Italy; or 
whether the king of Sardinia, on the one 
fide, ſhould guard the paſſage of the Alps, 
and on the other the queen of Hungary 
ſhould be able to take poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom of Naples, notwithſtanding the neutra- 
- - lity ſtill obſerved by her and by don Carlos. 


In the mean time England and Auſtria 
depended 
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depended on attacking the French in Alſace 
and Flanders early in the ipring, and pre- 
parations were _— on all ſides for re- 
newing the fierceſt hoſtilities: yet there 
was no declared rupture at this time, ex- 
cept between England and Spain, in regard 
to the American commerce; a rupture which 
feemed to have no relation, tho“ it had in- 

deed a very eſſential one, to the intereſts 
which divided Europe. 

The emperor Charles VII. ſtripped of all 
his territories, ſeemed to have no reſource 
left, while Lewis XV. was ſtill making 
preparations to aſſiſt him: and the king of 
Pruſſia, notwithſtanding the treaty of Bre- 
flaw, and a defenſive alliance betwixt him 
and the king of England“, was ſo much 
the more in the emperor's intereſt, as he 
could no longer doubt of the deſign which 
the court of Vienna had formed, of reco- 
vering Sileſia the firſt opportunity. The 
courts of France and Pruſſia began then to 
unite once more for the common cauſe, and 
for the intereſts of the emperor, who ſeem- 
ed to have been quite abandoned by for- 
tune, and by all the world, _ | | 

In the beginning of 1744, the king of 
France took the reſolution of declaring war 
_ the king of England and the queen 
of Hungary. He had no longer any mea- 
ſures to keep, either with the Engliſh, who 
continually infulted his ſhips ; or with Au- 

wa 
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trie, Who threatened to remove the ſeat of 
War into France, and who, notwithſtanding 
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a cartel in 274 1, refuſed to return any of the 


French priſoners. The firſt fruit of this re- 


folution was a ſecret and - hardy enterprize, 
the ſucceſs of which might ſuddenly pro- 
duce a great revolution in one part of Europe, 

The family of Stuart, which for the 
ſpace of fifty four years, had lived in a me- 
lancholy exile, far from the kingdoms of 
which it had been ſtripped, had ſtill a great 
many ſecret adherents in Scotland and Ire- 
knd, and even ſome few in England. Prince 
Charles Edward, grandſon of James II. king 
of England, and ſon of the unfortunate 
prince, ſo well known in Europe by the 


- name of the Pretender, was now in the 


flower of his youth, and had ſhewn marks 


of the moſt reſolute courage, heightened by 
the reſentment of his condition, Several 


times had he been heard to ſay, that his 


7 head muſt either fall, or be crowned. 


France, which had been a long time the 
alylum of his family, found herſelf now 
obliged to op rt his cauſe : and Lewis XV, 
might probably, in his firſt campaign, re-- 
ſtore the emperor to his dominions, and the 
heir of the houſe of Stuart' to the throne of 
Great Britain. The young prince Edward 
ſet out from Rome the gth of January 1944; 
and even in conducting his expedition acted 

with all the ſecrecy and diligence of a per- 


fon born for great enterprizes. He conceal- 
| | ed 
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ed his journey from a brother whom he ten- 
derly loved, and who would not have con- 
ſented to let him go by himſelf. The thir- 
teenth he arrived at Genoa, in the diſguiſe 
of a Spaniſh courier; where, attended by a 
ſingle domeſtic, he embarked the next day 
for Antjbes, and ſoon arrived at Paris. 

The ſame ſecrecy was obſerved in France 
in carrying on the neceſſary preparatives for 
conveying the prince to the coaſt of Great 
Britain. The king had made an effort, 
which England little expected, conſiderin 
the condition in which the French navy had 
been for many years. He had equipped 
with incredible diligence at Rochefort and 
Breſt ſix and twenty men of war; and a re- 
port was ordered to be ſi that this ſqua- 
dron was intended to join the Spaniſh fleet 
which had lain at Toulon theſe two years, 
where it was blocked up by the Engliſh 
fleet under the command of admiral Mat- 
thews. 

In the mean time twenty ſhips of war, 
under the command of M. de Roquefeuille, 
with arms, ammunition, and four thouſand 
land men on board, ſet ſail from Breſt, and 
arrived between the iſles of Uſhant and the 
Sorlingues, where they were joined by five 
more ſail from the port of Rochefort, under 
the command of M. du Barail. 

From thence the fleet entered the Britiſh 
channel, and divided into three ſquadrons. 
The ſtrongeſt, which conſiſted of fourteen 


ſhips, 
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5 5 ſhips, failed with a fair wind towards the 
. Kentiſh coaſt; the ſecond took its ſtation 


between Calais and Boulogne ; and the 
third advanced towards Dunkirk. Count 
Saxe was to have commanded that expedi- 
tion: the firſt of March * he went on board 
at Dunkirk with nine battalions, the count 
de Chaila embarked the next day with fix. 
Prince Edward was on board the ſame 
ſhip with count Saxe, when for the firit time 
he beheld the coaſt of England. But a ſud- 
den ſtorm aroſe, which threw the tranſport 
ſhips on the French ſhore, where a great 
many ſoldiers were drowned attempting to 
get to land. The young prince was ſtill 
impatient to try the — A with a ſingle 
veſſel; he flattered himſelf that his courage 
and reſolution would raiſe him ſubjects, as 
ſoon as he ſet foot on the Britiſh ſhore : but 
neither the ſea, nor the diſpoſitions which 
they had time to make on the coaſt of En- 
gland, would ſuffer him to put this hazard- 
ous deſign into execution. | 
They had received intelligence at London 
ſo early as the 15th of February of this ex- 
pedition. The Dutch, in alliance with king 
George, had already ſent him two thouſand 
men, and were to furniſh him with ſix thou- 
ſand, according to the treaty of 1716. The 
Engliſh had a formidable fleet in the Downs, 
which form one continued harbour on the 
coaſt of Kent, where the ſhips are 2 
| rom 
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from tempeſts; and beſides, the militia were 
armed. Thus miſcarried an enterprize, con- 
ducted with more art than any plot had ever 
yet been in England; for king George knew 
indeed there had been a conſpiracy, but 
could never diſcover the authors of it. From 
the perſons who were taken up in London, 
the government got no inſight into the mat- 
ter; ſo that they continued as before in per- 
plexity and miſtruſt. | 

Circumſtances were extremely favourable 
for ſuch an enterprize. The Engliſh troops 
were abroad, quartered in different parts of 
the Auſtrian Netherlands. There was like- 
wiſe another advantage attending this enter- 
prize; it employed the Engliſh fleet, part 
of which might have been Ent to reinforce 
admiral Matthews: and the ſcheme was to 
fight this admiral with the men of war which 
France had left in the Mediterranean, joined 
to thoſe of Spain, which were to come out 
of the harbour of Toulon, at the very time 
that prince Edward was to Jand in Grea 
Britain. | 

There was at that time in Toulon a fleet 
of ſixteen Spaniſh men of war, which was 
at firſt deſigned to eſcort don Philip to Italy, 
but for two years paſt had been blocked up 
in that harbour, by admiral Matthews's fleet, 
which lorded it in the Mediterranean, and 
inſulted the whole coaſt of Italy and Provence. 
The Spaniſh r. were not very expert 


in their art; for which reaſon they were ex- 
erciſed 
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erciſed four months continually in firing at 


a point blank mark, and prizes were pro- 


ſed to excite their induſtry and emulation. 
As ſoon as they were become expert in 


their art, the Spaniſh ſquadron, commanded 


by don Joſeph Navarro, unmoored, and got 


out of Toulon road. This ſquadron conſiſt- 
ed only of. twelve fail, the Spaniards not 
having a ſufficient number of ſeamen and 

unners to man the ſixteen, They were 
immediately joined by fourteen French ſhips, 
four frigates, and three fire ſhips, under the 
command of M. de Court, who, at the age 
of fourſcore, had all the vigor of body and 
mind that ſuch a command required. Forty 
years were elapſed ſince he had been at the 
fea-fight off Malaga, where he ſerved as 
captain on board the admiral's ſhip, and 
from that time there had been no naval en- 


25 gagement in any part of the world except 


that of Meſſina in 1718. Admiral Matthews 
got under ſail to meet the combined ſqua- 
drons of France and Spain. It is proper 
here to obſerve, that the degree of 1 
in England does not anſwer to the dignity of 
admiral in France; and that there are three 
Engliſh admirals, each of whom commands 
a ſeparate diviſion of men of war, under 
the command of the lord high admiral, or 


of the board of admiralty. 


- Matthews's fleet conſiſted of forty five 
fail, five frigates, and four fireſhips : with 


the advantage of number, he had alſo * 
0 
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Of the wind, a circumſtance on which the 
ſucceſs of ſea engagements oftentimes de- 
pends, as on land it depends on an advan- 
tageous ſituation. The Engliſh are the 
firſt who drew up their naval forces in the 
order of battle obſerved at preſent; and it 
is of them that other nations have learnt to 
divide their fleets into the van, the rear, and 
the center. It muſt not be imagined, how- 
ever, that theſe diviſions are in three lines, 
they are only in one. The van is to the 
right, the rear to the left, and the center in 
the middle, fo that the ſhips never preſent 

more than one ſide. 1 
In this order therefore did they fight in 
the battle off Toulon. The change of wind 
put the Spaniards in the rear. Admiral 
Matthews ſtill availing himſelf of the advan- 
tage of the wind, fell upon them with his 
diviſion. In an engagement the ſhips ſhould 
never be above ſixty fathom from each 
other; where there is only this diſtance, they 
are as cloſe as they ought to be, and there 
is never any reaſon to fear that a ſingle ſhip 
ſhall be attacked by many : bur it is very 
difficult for a whole fleet to govern itſelf in 
ſuch a manner as always to preſerve this di- 
ſtance. The Spaniſh ſhips were ſeparated 
too wide from each other. At the very be- 
ginning of the engagement two of their 
men of war were diſabled by the enemy's 
cannon ; and admiral Matthews had an op- 
portunity of bearing down upon the Spaniſh 
admiral 
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admiral with ſeveral of his ſhips. The veſ- 
ſel, on board of which don Navarro had 
hoiſted his flag, was called the Real; it 
mounted one hundred and ten pieces of 
cannon, and had about one thouſand men. 
It was ſo ſtrong built, that the planks, with 
the ribs, were about three feet thick, fo 
that in thoſe parts it was impenetrable to a 
cannon ball. It is proper allo to know, that 
the Englith fire more at the rigging than at 
the hulls of the enemy's ſhips, chuſing ra- 
ther to diſable and take, than to ſink them 
to the bottom The Spaniſh admiral was 
attacked at 'the ſame time by the Engliſh 

admiral, and by four other ſhips of the line, 
which altogether made a prodigious fire. 
Matthews depended on making an eaſy cap- 
ture of her, truſting to his practice in naval 
affairs, and the inexperience of the Spa- 
niards ; and what doubled . his hopes, was 
Navarro's being a land officer. Each Spa- 
nifh ſhip was thus attacked by more than 
one Engliſh, and of courſe was expected to 
be overpowered. Every body on deck, in 
the royal Philip, was either killed or wound- 
ed. The captain of the flag received a 
mortal wound. Don Navarro was wounded 
in two places, and obliged to go under 

deck. 

A French officer, in the ſervice of Spain, 
named the chevalier de Lage, ſecond cap- 
tain of the admiral's flag, maintained the 


engagement againſt five Engliſh fail. Ad- 
| 242 miral 
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miral Matthews was ſurprized at the quick- 
neſs with which the lower tire of the Spaniſh 
admiral fired from every ſide, and annoyed 
every ſhip within her reach : at length he 
ſends a fire ſhip againſt her. Thele are 
veſſels loaded with gunpowder, granadoes, 
and other combuſtible matter, which faſten 
themſelves to the enemy's ſhips with grap- 
pling irons. At the inſtant they have grap- 
pled another veſſel, they give fire to the 
train. The crew in a hurry take to their 
boat, and the captain enters it the laſt. In 
the mean time the veſſel being ſet on flames 
is deſtroyed in an inſtant by the exploſion 
of the powder, and blows up into the air, 
together with the veſſel to which it is faf- 
tened. 

This engine of deſtruction was within 
fifteen paces of the royal Philip, when ſome 
of the officers propoſed ſtriking. M. de 
I age anſwered, You have then forgot that I 
am here, Upon which he brings three or 
four guns to bear, and aims them ſo ſure, 
that every one takes place, and the fire ſhip 
is juſt ready to ſink. The captain perceiving 
that he muſt inevitably periſh, reſolves at 
leaſt to die revenged. He orders his men 
to give fire to the train, hoping ſtill to be 
able to grapple the Real, and to blow up 
together in the air; but he had not time. 
His veſſel takes fire, and flies into a thou- 
ſand ſhatters, within ſeven or eight feet of 
the Spaniſh admiral, whoſe deck is al! > 
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vered with them. M. de Lage faid, that 
he ſaw the body of the Engliſh captain, and 
ſome ſailors, reduced in an inſtant to a coal, 
not above two feet long, and as light as 
cork ; and yet with this violent exploſion, 
the Real did not ſuffer any damage. 
Mionſieur de Court, who had hoiſted his 
flag on board the Terrible, in the center of 
battle, was engaged ſingle againſt three ſhips 
within piſtol ſhot. He did a great deal 
of miſchief to the enemy; and getting 
clear of them, at length he came up to the 
aſſiſtance of the royal Philip, and of the 
Spaniſh ſquadron. The Engliſh all this 
time had been able to take only one ſingle 
Spaniſh ſhip, named the Poder, which was 
entirely diſmaſted. They had already ſent 
ſome of their hands to navigate this veſſel, 
and four hundred Spaniards on board had 
been obliged to ſurrender. Admiral Mat- 
thews's diviſion was then retiring, and the 
- Engliſh in the Poder, buſy in taking care 
of their prize, were made priſoners them- 
ſelves. The ſuperiority of number was of 
no ſervice to the Engliſh ; for the rear, com- 
.manded by vice admiral Leſtock, was four 
miles diſtant: whether the vice-admiral, 
through pique againſt Matthews, wanted to 
deprive him of the glory of this day; or 
whether admiral Matthews, on the other 
hand, did not chuſe that Leſtock ſhowd 
ſhare the glory with him. At length a weſt 


wind riſing towards night, the different 
fleets 
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fleets were obliged to obey its call, -and each 
to go and repair the damage they had ſuſ- 
tained. The Engliſh retired to Port Mahon, 
the French to Carthagena, and the Spanr- 
ards to Barcelona. 5 — 

This action off Toulon proved a drawn , 
battle, as almoſt all naval engagements 
commonly are, (excepting that of la Hogue) 
where the whole fruit of vaſt preparations, 
and obſtinate fighting, is to kill a great num- 
ber of men on both ſides, and to ſhoot the 
maſts of the ſhips by the board. Each 
ſide complained - the Spamiards thought 
they were not properly ſupported by the 
French, and the latter charged the former 
with being ungrateful. Theſe two nations, 
though allies at preſent, had not been always 
ſo: the ancient antipathy uſed ſometimes 
to riſe in the breaſts of the Spaniards, not- 
withſtanding the friendſhip © between the 
. two kings. On the other hand, Matthews 
accuſed his vice-admiral to the government, 
and ſent him back to London to be tried. 
The latter accuſed Matthews in his turn; 
and preparations were made in London to 
bring them both to their trial. The French 
commander did juſtice publickly to the 
Engliſh admiral, who alfo juſtified M. de 
Court. If it was cruel to be accuſed by 
the very friends for whom they fought ; it 
was on the other hand glorious to be ac- 
quitted by the enemy. And yet to ſatisfy 
the Spaniards the French commander was 
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baniſhed for ſome months to his country- 
houſe, within two leagues of Paris. The 
"Engliſh admiral was brought in guilty upon 
his trial, which- laſted a long time : he was 
declared incapable of ſerving any more, by 
A council of war, which in England they 
call a court martial. The cuſtom of judg- 
ing ſeverely, and of ſtigmatizing unſuc- 
ceſsful generals, had been lately communi- 
cated from Turky to the ſtates of Chriſten- 
dom. The emperor Charles VI. ſet two 
examples of this ſeverity, in his laſt war a- 
gainſt the Turks, a war which was looked 
upon in all parts of Europe, to have been 
worſe conducted in the cabinet, than in the 
field. The Swedes ſince that time condemn- 
ed two of their generals to death, whoſe 
fate all Europe lamented ; by this ſeverity 
their government acquired neither more 
reſpect abroad, nor more happineſs at home. 
The importance of this ſubject merits our 
dwelling a little upon it. 
The French government, directed by 
principles of lenity, is ſatisfied with inflic- 
ting only a flight diſgrace on occaſions, 
when other ſtates would put their general 
officers in irons, or bring them to the ſcaf- 
fold. To me it ſeems, that juſtice, and e- 
ven good policy require that the honour and 
life of a general ſnould not depend on bad 
ſucoeſs. It is very, certain that a general 
does whatever lies in his power, 


n "LIM 
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be a traitor or a rebel; and that there is very 
little juſtice in inflicting a cruel pumſhment 
| upon a man, who has done all chat his ab. 
þ lities would permit: perhaps it 1s not even 
| good policy to introduce the practice of pro- 
ſecuting an unſucceſsfu] general : for by that 
means thoſe who begin a campaign very 
unfortunately in the ſervice of their prince, 
might be tempted to go and finiſh it in the 

ſervice of the enemy. 

France and Spain, however, had the real 
advantage of this battle; the ſea was open 
at leaſt for ſome time, and the proviſions 
which don Philip wanted, were eaſily fent- 
him from the coaſt of Provence. But neither 
the French nor Spaniſh fleets could oppoſe 
admiral Matthews when he came back to this 
coaſt, after he had refitted his ſhips. France 
and Spain being continually obliged to keep 
large ſtanding armies on foot, have not that - 

_inexhauſtible fund of ſeamen, which is the 
great reſource of the power of Great Bri- 
tain. On this occaſion it plainly appeared of 
what importance it was to the Engliſh to 
have kept poſſeſſion of the iſland of Minor- 
ca, and how prejudicial it was to the Spa- 
= niards to have loſt it. Melancholy indeed 
was it to think, that theſe ocean iſlanders 
| ſhould have deprived the Spaniſh monarchy 
of a harbour ſtill more uſeful than Gibraltar; 

a harbour which by its convenient ſituation. 
enabled them to diſturb Spain, Italy, and 

I 2 the 
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the ſouthern coaſt of France. The Spa- 
Niards had ports in Africa, in ſpite of the 


Moors, and yet could not hinder the Engliſh 
from having ports in Spain. 


The E ND of the FigsT Parr. 
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CHAP. 1. 
4 Toe e of Conti obs the paſſage of the Alps. 
df Situation of affairs in {taly. 


N the midſt of all theſe ſtruggles, Lewis 

XV. declared war againſt king George “*, 
and ſoon after againſt the queen of Hungary+, 
ho declared it alſo againſt him in form; 
but 6n both ſides it was no more than the ad- 
dition of a ceremony: Spain and Naples 
made war without declaring it. 

Don Philip, at the head of twenty thou- 
ſand Spaniards, under the command of the 
marquis de la Mina; and prince Conti, 

with twenty thouſand French, both inſpired 
their troops with that confidence and reſolu- 
tion which are requiſite for penetrating into 
4 country, where a ſingle battalion may 
op a whole army, where every moment you 
| are 

* x5th March 1744 26th April. 
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are obliged to fight among rocks and tor- 
rents, and where every other obſtacle is 
heightened by the difficulty of convoys. 
The prince of Conti, who had ſerved as a 
lieutenant general in the unfortunate war 


Bavaria, young as he was, had acquired ex- 


rience, and underſtood the conſequence of 
thoſe diſappointments to which an army is 
expoſed almoſt every campaign. He had 


not as yet ſeen a campaign in Italy, where” 


war is carried on in a quite different way 
from what is praiſed in champaign coun» 
tries: but he had prepared himſelf for this 
expedition by a conſtant application of ten 
hours a day, during the winter which he 
had fpent at Paris. He could tell even the 
{inalleſt rocks, and perfecily knew what had 
been performed under marſhal Catinat and: 
the duke of Vendome, as if he had been 
preſent himfelf, | | 
The firſt of April the infant don Philip* 
and prince Conti paſſed the Var, a river 
which deſcends from the Alps and empties- 
itſelf into the ſea of Genoa below Nice.“ 
The whole county of that name ſurrender- 
ed: But, to advance any farther, they were 


under a neceſſity of attacking the intrench- 


ments near Villafranca, and thoſe of the for-- 


treſs of Montalban in the midſt of rocks 


which form a long chain of almoſt inacceſ- 


ſible ramparts. There was no poſſibility of 
marching but through narrow defiles, and 
beneath frightful precipices, expoſed to the 

: | enemy's 
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enemy's artillery. Under this fire they were 
obliged to climb up from rock to-rock. Even 
on the Alps they had the Engliſh to encoun- 
ter: admiral. Matthews, having careened 
his ſhips, was returned to aſſume the empire 
of the ſeas: he landed with ſome of his 
men at Villafranca, who joined the Pied- 
monteſe; and his gunners ſerved the artil- 
lery. But the prince of Conti concerted his 
meaſures ſo well, and his troops were fo 
greatly animated, that theſe obſtacles were 
all ſurmounted. The marquis de Biſſy at 
the head of the French, and the marquis 
of Campo Santo at the head of the Spa- 
niards, ſoon made themſelves maſters of the 
_— batteries which flanked the paſſage 
of Villafranca. M. de Mirepoix and M. 
d' Argouges opened themſelves another way. 
They made four falſe attacks where they 
had no intention to penetrate: but M. de 
Biſſy made two ſuch briſk aſſaults againſt 
thoſe places which he intended to carry ; 
every thing was ſo well concerted, ſo quick, 
and ſo vigorouſly puſhed ; M. d'Argouges 
at the head of the regiments of Languedoc 
and of the iſle of France, and M. du Bar- 
rail with his regiment, made ſuch prodi- 
gious efforts, that this rampart of Piedmont, 
above two hundred fathoms high, which 
the king of Sardinia imagined to be quite 
out of their reach, was carried by the French 
and Spaniards “. 


April 19, 1744. * 


* 
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On the one ſide M. du Chatel and M. de A 
Caſtelar aſcended thro' very narrow by ways 4 
\ to an eminence called mount Eleus, from 5 
| whence they drove the Piedmonteſe ; on the 
other ſide the marquis de Biſſy fought for two- 
hours on the top of a rock called Monte Groſſo. 
When the French and Spaniards had clam- 
bered up to the top of the rock, ſeeing they 
muſt either conquer or die, they treated one' 
another as brothers, they aſſiſted each other 
with ardour, and with joint forces they bat- 

| tered down the intrenchments of the enemy: 
this rock was defended by fourteen battalions, 
who had a ſecure retreat. One hundred and 
thirty officers of the Piedmonteſe, with ſeven- 
teen hundred men, were taken priſoners ;' 
and two thouſand were killed. The mar- 
quis de Suſa, natural brother of the king of 
Sardinia, was obliged to ſurrender himſelf 
priſoner to M. de Bifly. The top of the 
mountain, on which the marquis du Chatel 
had taken poſt, commanded the enemy's 
entrenchments ; fo that at length they were 
obliged to fly to Oneglia to the number of 
three thouſand men, and embark on board 
admiral Matthews's fleet, who was witneſs 

of the defeat. The count de Choiſeul brought 

the king the news of this victory, in which 

this officer had diſtinguiſhed himſelf *®. They 
advanced from poſt to poſt, from rock to 
rock ; they took the-citadel of Villafranca, 
and the fort of Montalban, where they 
14 found 
Auguſt 25. 
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found above one hundred and forty pieces of 


cannon, with proviſions. in proportion, But 
all this ended only in ſharing the dominion, 


high mountains. 

While they were forcing theſe paſſes for. 
don Philip, he was not yet much nearer the 

country to which he pretended in Italy. The 
duke of Modena was alſo as far from retak- 
ing the Modeneſe, as the infant from pene- 
trating to Parma and Milan, The Auſtrians 
and Piedmonteſe were maſters every: 
where, fram the top of the Alps ta the fron- 


tiers of the ge Naples. The court 


af Spain had recalled the duke of Monte 


EF mar; and caunt Gages, under the duke o 


Modena, was gathering the remains of the 
Spaniſh army, which was (till retiring bo- 


| fore the Auſtrians, who had already laid the 
F province of Abruzzo under contribution. 

The king of Naples could no longer abſerve 
: an unlucky. neutrality, which was greatly 
abuſed, and would have only contributed to 

deprive him of his crown. He therefore 
ſet out from Naples to put himſelf at the 
head of his army. The Queen, who was 
then pregnant, withdrew to Cajeta the latter 


end of April, 1744; and even ſome men- 


tion was made of removing her to Rome, in- 
eaſe of any unlueky blow, or of an inſur- 
rection in Naples, with which the Auſtrians. 


affected to frighten him. Such was the vi- 
cllivade of affairs, that the * of Hun- 
8 Sary, 


of the Alps, and in fighting on the top of 


: 
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gary, who three years before had been oblig- 
ed to leave Vienna, thought herſelf very near 
making a conqueſt of the kingdom of Naples. 
Prince Lobkowitz had a manifeſto ready, 
copies of which he afterward ſpread through 
the kingdom towards the month of June, 
wherein the queen of Hungary addreſ- 
ſed herſelf to the inhabitants of the two 
Sicilies, as to ſubjects to whom ſhe was grant- 
ing her protection. 
England at this time exerted herſelf more 

than ever in this queen's cauſe; ſhe aug- 
mented her ſubſidies, and ſpent upon the 
war, this year 1744, two hundred and ſe- 
venty four millions, nine hundred and ſixty” 
four thouſand livres French money; an ex- 
pence which increaſed every year. She 
maintained a fleet in the Mediterranean, 
which ruined the whole trade of Provence: 
the troops that fought at Dettingen ſhe re- 
called back to Flanders; and theſe joined to 
the Flemiſh and Dutch regiments formed in 
the beginning of the campaign an army of* 
above ſixty thouſand men. Prince Charles, 
with the like number of forces, was coming 
to attempt once more the paſſage of the 
Rhine. The emperor, whoſe neutrality was 
imaginary, and whoſe misfortunes were but © 
too real, preſerved the ſhattered remains o 
his army under the cannon of the imperiab 
city of Philipſburg, and at Francfort waited 
for his fate, dubious: whether he ſhould be 
maintained in poſſeſſion of the imperial 
2 crowns? 
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cCoeron by France, or ſtripped of it by the 
queen of Hungary. 


_— 
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Firſt campaign of Lewis XV. in Flanders. His 
ſucceſſes. He leaves Flanders to fly to the 

- defence of Alſace, invaded by the Auſtrians, 
whilſt the prince of Conti continues to force 
'a paſſage through the Alps. New alliances. | 
The king of Pruſſia once more takes up arms. 


3 were thus dangerouſly cir- 
cumſtanced * when Lewis XV. began 
his farſt campaign. He had appointed mar- 
ſhal Coigni to defend the paſſage of the 
Rhine with ſixty one battalions and one 
hundred ſquadrons. The Bavarian troops, 
conſiſting of near twelve thouſand men, and 
paid by France, were commanded by count 
Seckendorff, the very ſame officer on whom 
at that time they ſo greatly depended. Mar- 
ſhal Noailles was general of the army in 
Flanders, which conſiſted of ſixty eight bat- 
talions and ninety ſeven ſquadrons complete. 
Count Saxe was made marſhal of France, 
and commanded a ſeparate corps, compoſed 
of thirty two battalions and fifty eight ſqua- 
drons alſo-complete : thus the whole French 
army in-Flanders amounted to above eighty 
thouſand fighting men. 1 21 > 
1 There 


* 1744 
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There ſtill remained, on the Rhine and 
the Moſelle, ſeventy five battalions and one 
hundred and forty ſix ſquadrons, without 
reckoning the army in Italy, thirty thouſand 
militia, the garriſons, the light troops, the 
Bavarians, the Palatines, and the Heſſians. 
This ſituation, eſpecially in Flanders, was 
very different from what it had been. the 
preceding year at the death of Cardinal 
Fleury. The Engliſh might then have at- 
tacked the French frontiers with advantage. 
They came now, when the opportunity was 
paſt; and the Dutch having refuſed to en- 


gage with them when this enterprize was 


eaſy, at length engaged when it was become 
impracticable. 


/ 


The king choſe rather to make the PTY x 


_paign in Flanders than in Alſace, reckoning 
that upon the Rhine it would be only a de- 
fenſwe war; whereas every thing was diſ- 
poſed for making it offenſive in the Auſtrian 
Netherlands. 3 

As it was not known that he had been 
ready the preceding year to head his army 

rſon, ſo it was a long time before the pub- 
lic knew that he was to ſet out for Flanders; 


with ſuch ſecrecy did he conduct even thoſe 


things which are generally preceded by a 


pompous parade. It is natural for a people 
who have been governed theſe eight hun- 
dred years by the ſame family, to love their 
king; beſides, he had only one ſon the 


dauphin, who was not yet married; all theſe _ 
circumſtanceg - 
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Circumſtances gave riſe to uncommon. move- 
ments of zeal and affection, mixed with joy 
2 fear, in the breaſts of the inhabitants of 
ris. | 
Tbe king reviewed his army in the-neigh- 
pourhood of Lifle, and made fome new re- 
Nations for the eſtabliſhing of military dif- 
eipline, a thing difficult to maintain, and at 
that time greatly wanted. His aid de camps 
were M. M. de Meuze, de Richelieu, de 
Luxembourg, de Boufflers, d' Aumont, 
& Ayen, de Soubiſe, and de Pequigny. The 
enemy were commanded by general Wade, 
an old officer, bred, like the earl of Stairs, 
under the duke of Marlborough, and welt 
acquainted with every part of Flanders, 
where he had ſerved a great many cam- 
; From his experience and abilities 
hſh had great expectations. The 

duke of Aremberg, of the houſe of Ligne, 
governor of Mons, and grand bailiff of 
Hainault, had the command of the queen 
of Hungary's troops. This nobleman had 
ſpent a great part of his life at the court of 
France, where he was extremely liked: his 
inclination led him to live among the Freneh, 


and his duty to fight againſt them. He 


was a pupil of prince Eugene, had ſerved 
againſt the Turks and the French, and 
contributed not a little to the ſucceſs of 
the battles of Belgrade and Dettingen, hav- 
ing been wounded in both at the head of 


1 | Count 
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Count Maurice of Naſſaw, who command - 

ed the Dutch, was a deſcendant of the cele- 
brated prince Maurice of Naſſaw, one of 
the three brothers to whom the United Pro- 
vinces were indebted for their Hberty and 
grandeur. This prince happening to die, 
before he could fulfil the promiſe of mar- 
riage which he had made to his miſtreſs, . 
Madame de Mechetin; his poſterity - were 
deprived of the honours a to his - 
houſe. | 
Thoſe three generals had it in peer 8 

to oppoſe the king's deſigns, had they been 
united : but he utch were temporizing - 
and negotiating. On the one hand | 
were ſtrongly preſſed by the Engliſh to ful- 
fil the treaty of alliance concluded between 
them in 1678, by which they are mutually 
bound to declare war, within the ſpace of 
two months, againft any power that ſhould 
attack either of the two nations: on the 
other hand they flattered themſelves with 
keeping the appearances of - moderation, 
even in war itſelf ; they were arming 


the king, and yet were afraid of provoking - 
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him. In this dilemma they deputed count 


Waſſenaar to him, a perſon agreeable to the 
court of France, where he had been former- - 

ly in a public character, and where his frank- 

neſs and complaiſance, with other amiable - 
qualities, had procured him a great many 
friends. The count uſed the moſt reſpect- 
ful and the moſt inſinuating language 8 
| 8 ) 
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king, defiring protection for his perſon, and 
* for Europe. 


The king anſwered : The choice, Sir; which 
the States General have made of you, cannot but 
be agreeable to me, from the knowledge I have of 
your perſonal merit. My whole conduct to- 
wards your republic, fince my acceſſion to the 


crown, ſhould have convinced ber, how defirous 


I wwas to. maintain a ſincere friendſbip and per- 


felt correſpondence with her. 


1 bave long and ſufficiently made known my 


inoclination to peace: but the more I have delayed 


o declare war, the Ie Hall I ſuſpend its opera- 
ons. My miniſters will give me an account of 
tbe ary er with which you are charged ; and 

after I have communicated it to my allies, I ſhall 


let your maſters know my ultimate reſolutions. 


The eighteenth of May the king made 


himſelf maſter of Courtray, a ſmall town, 
which had an Auſtrian garriſon. The day 
following the Dutch ambaſfador ſaw him in- 


veſt Menin, a barrier town, defended by the 


troops of the republic, to the number of fit- 


teen hundred men. 


Menin was far from being a little paltry 
town, as ſome journaliſts are pleaſed to call 


it: on the contrary, it was one of the cele- 
brated Vauban's maſter pieces. He built 
this fortification with ſome regret, foreſeeing 
that one day or other we ſhould be obliged 

d ſurrender it to ſtrangers, who would enjoy 
the fruit of French ingenuity. 


The king reconnoitred the place ſeveral 
times ; 
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times; he even approached within piſtol ſhot 
of the paliſade, with marſhal Noailles, count 
d'Argenſon, and all his court. The trenches 
were opened the 2gth of May. The king 
encouraged the pioneers by his liberality, 
ordering a hundred. and. fifty Loiudores to 
thoſe who worked at the attack towards the 
gate of Ipres, and a hundred to thoſe who 
worked towards the gate of Lifle. At the 
aſſault commanded by the prince of Cler- 
mont, they carried all the works with the 
utmolt rapidity ; and they drained the inun- 
dations made by the beſieged. The covert- 
way was taken the fourth of June; the fifth 
the town capitulated, and was the firſt the 
king took in perſon, The commanding of- 
ficer was permitted to march out with all 
military honours. 

The king thought proper to demoliſh the 
fortifications of this town, in which ſuch 
great ſums had been experided. This was 
ſhewing an inſtance of moderation to the 
ſtates general by letting them ſee he did not 
intend to make uſe of this fortreſs againſt 
them; and at the ſame time was taking 
ſome revenge, and learning them to ſhew a 
greater reſpect to France, by demoliſhing 
one of. their barriers, ix" 

The very next day * the king cauſed 
Ipres to be inveſted ; and while preparations 
were making for the ſiege, he aſſiſted at a 
Deum in Lifle, ſuch as had never been ſeen 


On 


June 6, 174. 
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om thoſe frontiers . Three princeſſes of the 
Nod, whoſe - huſbands, - brothers, ſons, or 
fons in law, were fighting in different places 
for the king, adorned this ceremony. The 
ducheſs of Modena had accompanied her 
nephew the duke of Chartres into Flanders, 
along: with the duke of - Penthievre, who 
was on the point of marrying her daughter; 
while her huſband the duke of Modena, 


was at the head of the Spaniſh army in Italy. 
The duchefs of Chartres had followed her 
huſband ; and the princeſs of Conti, whoſe 
fon was at that time upon the Alps, and 
whoſe daughter was married to the duke of 
Chartres accompanied thoſe two princeſſes. 
The prince of Clermont, abbot of St. 


Germain des-Prez, commanded the prinei- 
L attacks at the ſiege of Ipres. There had 
n--no- inſtance - ſince the cardinals de la 


Valette and the Sourdis, of a perſon in whom 
* both- profeſſions, the gown and the ſword, 


obtained this perm 


were united. The prince of Clermont had 
iſſion from pope Clement 


XII. who thought fit that the church ſhould 
be ſubordinate to the army in the grandſon - 


of the great Condẽ. They ſtormed the co- - 
vert-way of the front of the lower town, 


tho' this enterprize appeared premature and 
hazardous: The marquis de Beauveau, 
major general, marched to the aſſault at the 


* June 19. 


Royal. 
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Royal-Comtois, where he received a mortal 
wound which gave him the moſt excrucia» 
ting pain. In this torment he died regret» 
ted by all the officers and ſoldiers, as a per - 
ſon capable of commanding one day the 
armies of France; and lamented by all Pa- 
ris, as a man-of probity and wit. He was. 
one of the moſt curious antiquarians in Eu- 
rope, having formed a cabinet of very 
ſcarce medals; and was the only man then 
of his profeſſion that cultivated this kind of 
literature. | | 
The king ordered rewards to be given ta 
all the — of grenadiers who had attack 
ed the covert-way, and carried it. Ipres 
ſoon capitulated*. Not one moment was 
loſt: whilſt they were entering Ipres, the 
duke of Boufflers took fort Knock: and 
whilſt the king t, after theſe expeditions, 
went to viſit the frontier towns, the prince 
af Clermont laid ſiege to Furnes, which 
capitulated $ after five days open trenches. 
I be allied army looked on the progreſs of 
the French, without being able to oppoſe it. 
The body of troops commanded by: marſhal 
Saxe was ſo well poſted, and covered the 
beſieging army ſo well, that they could not- 
but be ſure of ſucceſs. The alhes. had no 
fixed, no determinate plan of- operations :: 
thoſe of the French army were all concerted. 
Marſhal Saxe was poſted at Courtray, where 


June 25.. + June 29. 5 July 11. 
He: 
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he was able to prevent any attempt of the 
enemy, and to facilitate the operations of 
the beſiegers. A numerous artillery, which: 
was eaſily brought from Doway, a regiment 
of artillery conſiſting of near five thouſand: 
men, full of officers, capable of conducting 
a ſiege; and-compoſed of ſoldiers, moſt of 
them very able artiſts; in ſhort, a very con- 
ſiderable body of engineers, were advan- 
tages which could not be enjoyed by nations: 
that had haſtily united only to wage war to- 
gether for a few years. Eſtabliſhments of 
this kind muſt be: the fruit of time, and of 
the conſtant attention of a powerful mo- 
narchy. A war: whofe operations conſiſt 
chiefly in ſieges muſt needs give the ſuperi 

_ © ority to France. 97 | | 
In the midſt of all theſe ſucceſſes, advice 
came that the enemy had paſſed the Rhine, 
towards Spire, within ſight of the French 
and Bavarians, that Alſace was invaded, and 
the frontiers of -Lorrain expoſed. At firſt 
nobody would believe it; but nothing was 
more certain. Prince Charles by alarming 
the French in ſeveral places, and making 
different attempts at one and the ſame time, 
at length ſucceeded on the fide: where 
count Seckendorff was poſted; who com- 
manded the Bavarians, Palatines, and 

Heſſians. mt; 20 

This paſſage of the Rhine, which did 


+ June 29, 30. 


ſuch 
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ſuch honour to prince Charles thoughout 
Europe, was the fruit of his diligence, and 
the conſequence of the neglect with which 
the public voice in France reproached the 
general of the Bavarian troops. Count 
Seckendorff was on the other ſide of the 
Rhine in the neighbourhood of Philipſburg, 
covered by that fortreſs, and able to awe a- 
ny detachment of the enemy that- ſhould 
reſent themſelves on that ſide. General 
Nadaſti advanced towards him, while the o- 
ther diviſions of the Auſtrian army border- 
ed the river lower down, and kept the 
French at bay. The Bavarians withdrew 
and repaſſed the Rhine : marſhal Coigni 
was obliged to entruſt count Seckendorff 
with the banks of the river towards Ger- 
merſheim and - Rinſabeau : The count un- 
dertook to defend them ; and this was the 
very place where prince Charles paſſed the 

Rhine. 
A. colonel of irregular troops, named 
Trenk, had ſucceeded Mentzel, who was 
killed a few days before: this man advan» 
ced ſoftly towards a place that was covered 
with willows and other -aquatic trees, fol- 
lowed by ſeveral boats loaded with Pandours, 
Waradins, and Huſſars. He filently reach- 
ed the other fide of the river towards Ger- 
merſheim: about ſix thouſand men came 
over, and having advanced half a league, 
at length they met with three Bavarian re- 
giments whom they defeated and put to 
flight. 
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flight. Prince Charles cauſed a ſecond 
bridge of boats to be built, over which his 
troops paſſed without oppoſition. Marſhal 


Coigny being informed of this diſaſter, diſ- 


patched his fon and the marquis de Croiſſi 


in all haſte with a detachment of dragoons. 
The marquis du Chatelet Lomont followed 
them with ten battalions of the beſt regi- 
ments; they all arrived at a time when the 
enemy were forming themſelves amidſt the 
moraſſes, and had no other reſource but 
their bridges, if they happened to be de- 
feated. 

' Thoſsthree officers preſſed general Secken- 


dorff very hard to attack the enemy; they 


— to him the important moment; 
of ſituation, and the r 
oft the troops. The count at firſt promiſed 


to march, but afterwards changed his opi- 


nien: in vain did they inſiſt upon his com- 


plying: he anſwered that he was better in- 


than they; and that he muſt write 
to the emperor. Upon which he left them, 


ſeized with indignation and ſurprize. 


Thus the Auſtrian army, conſiſting of 
beiy thouſand men, entered Alſace without 


reſiſtance. In an hour's time prince Charles 


made himſelf maſter of Lauterburg, a poſt 
of no great ſtrength; but of the utmoſt im- 
nce. He made general Nadaſti advance 


as far as Weiſſemburg, an open town, whoſe 
garriſon were obliged to furrender themſelves 
\_ a after this he put a body of 


ten 
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ten thouſand men into the town, and in the 
lines around it. Marſhal Coigny, whoſe 
army extended along the Rhine, ſaw that 
his communication with France was cut off ; 
that Alſace, the country of Metz, and Lor- 
rain were going to be a prey to the Auſtrians 
and -Hungarians : in ſhort there was no other 
reſource left than to cut his way through the 
enemy in order to re-enter Alſace, and to 
cover the country. Having reſolved upon 
this meaſure, he inſtantly ſet out with the 
greateſt part of his army for Weiſſemburg, 
juſt after the enemy had taken poſſeſſion of 
it * He attacked them in the town and in 
the lines. The Auſtrians defended them- 
ſelves with great bravery; they fought in the 
market places and in the ſtreets, which were 
ſtrewed with dead bodies: and the engage- 
ment laſted ſix hours. The Bavarians who 
had defended the Rhine ſo ill, repaired their 
neglect by their valour : they were encou- 
raged principally by the count de Mortagne, 
at that time lieutenant general in the empe- 
ror's ſervice, who received ten muſket ſhot in 
his cloaths : 'The marquis de Montal headed 
the French; and at length they retook Weiſ⸗ 
ſemburg and the lines. But they were ſoon 


obliged, upon the arrival of the whole Auſtrian 


army, toretire towards Haguenau, which they 
were likewiſe forced to abandon. Flying 
parties of the enemy ſpread terror even to 
; Lorrain 5 


* July 15, 1744. 
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Lorrain; and king Staniſlaus was obliged to 


wt that country with his whole court. 
The king having received this news at 


- Dunkirk, did not heſitate a moment concern- 


ing the part he had to take: he reſolved to 
interrupt the courſe of his victories in Flan- 


ders, and leaving marſhal Saxe with forty 


thouſand men to preſerve his new acquiſiti- 
ons, he flew himſelf to the afliſtance of Alſace. 
After having made marſhal Noailles ſet 


out before him, he ſent the duke of Harcourt, 


with ſome troops, to guard the ſtreights of 
Phalſburg, and prepared to march himſelf 


at the head of twenty fax battalions, and three 


— 


and thirty ſquadrons. This reſolution of his 
majeſty in his firſt campaign, revived the 
drooping ſpirits of the provinces alarmed by 
the paſſage of the Rhine, and ſtill more fo 


by the preceding unlucky compaigns in Ger- 
many. The nation's zeal was ſo much the 


more excited, as in every thing the king 
wrote, in his letters, ordering Te Deum to 


be ſung, in his declarations to foreign powers, 
in his letters to his family, the defire of 
peace and the love of his people, were al- 
ways his principal topic. This new ſtyle in 
an abſolute monarch, affected the minds, 


and at the ſame time rouſed the ſpirits of the 
nation. 


The king took his route by St. Quintin, 
la Fere, Laon, Rheims, ordering his troops 


to march with all expedition, and appoint- 


ing their rendezvous at Metz. During this 
march 
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march he increaſed the ſoldiers pay and ſub- 
ſiſtence; an attention which increaſed the 
love of his ſubjects. He arrived at Metz the 
5th of Auguſt, and the 5th tidings came of 
an event which changed the whole face of 
affairs, obliged prince Charles to repaſs the 
Rhine, reſtored the emperor to his domi- 
nions, and reduced the queen of Hungary 
to a more dangerous ſituation than any ſhe 
had yet been in. | We | 
One would imagine that this princeſs had 
nothing to fear from the king of Pruſſia, af- 
ter the peace of Breſlaw ; and eſpecially after 
a defenſive alliance, concluded the ſame year 
as the treaty of Breſlaw, betwixt that prince 
and the king of England. But the queen of 
Hungary, England, Sardinia, Saxony, and 
Holland having united againſt the emperor 
by the treaty of Worms; the northern powers, 
and eſpecially Ruſſia, having been ſtrongly 
ſollicited to come into this alliance; the pro- 
greſs of the queen of Hungary's arms increa- 
ling daily in Germany; from all theſe cir- 
cumſtances it was plain ſooner or later that 
the king of Pruſſia had every thing to fear. 
At length he determined upon renewing his 
engagements with France; the treaty had - 
been ſigned ſecretly the 5th of April; and 
afterwards a ſtrict alliance was concluded at 
Frankfort“, betwixt the king of France, the 
emperor, the king of Pruſſia, the elector 
Palatine, and the king of Sweden as Land- 
; grave 
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grave of Heſſe Caſſel. Thus the fecret union 
of Frankfort was a counterpoiſe to the pro- 
jects of the union of Worms, and on both - 
ſides they exhauſted every reſource of policy 
ä en 
Marſhal Schmettau came on the part of 
Pruſſia to inform the king of France, that 
His new ally was marching towards Prague, 
with an army of fourſcore thouſand men; 
and that two and twenty thouſand Pruſſians 
were advanced as far Moravia. At the ſame 
time advice was brought of the freſh pro- 
grefs which the infant don Philip and the 
5 of Conti were making in the Alps. 
The ſcaling of thoſe mountains at Montalban 
and Villafranca, and the victories obtained 
among thoſe precipices, had not as yet open- 
cd a paſſage on that ſide; they could not ad- 
vance for want of ſubſiſtence, thro' thoſe de- 
files and over thoſe rocks, where they were 
obliged to have the cannon dragged by ſol- 
diers, the forage carried on the backs of 
mules, and to walk in ſeveral places on the 
declivity of a mountain, the foot of which 
was waſhed by the ſea, and where they were 
Expoſed to the artillery of the Engliſh fleet. 
Beſides, the Genoeſe had not yet ſigned their 
treaty; the negotiations were ſtill depend- 
ing: ſo that the thorns of politics retarded 
the progreſs of the French arms. They 
opened themſelves however a new road on 
the ſide of Briangon towards the valley 1 
: | | - Souſa, 
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Suſa, and at length they penetrated as far as 
Chateau Dauphin “. 
The bailift de Givri led nine French bat- 
talions, de Poitou, de Conti, .de Sales, de 
Provence, and de Brie, betwixt two moun- 
tains. The count de Campo Santo fol- 
lowed him at the head of the Spaniards 
through another defile. Givri ſcaled a rock 
in broad day, on which there were two thou- 
ſand Piedmonteſe entrenched. The brave 
Chevert, who was the firſt that ſcaled the 
ramparts of Prague, was likewiſe one of the 
firſt that mounted this rock; but this was 
a more ſanguinary action by far than that of 
Prague. The aſſailants had no artillery, 
and were expoſed to the cannon of the Pied- - 
monteſe. The king of Sardinia was in per- 
ſon behind the entrenchments, animating 
his troops. The bailiff de Giyri was wound- 
ed in the very beginning of the ation; and 
the marquis de Villemur being informed 
that a paſſage of equal importance had been 
juſt then luckily found out, ſent orders for a 
retreat. Givri obeys : but both the officers 
and ſoldiers were too greatly animated to fol- 
low his direction. The heutenant colonel 
; de 


July 19, 1744- 

+ The count de Campo Santo bore this name and 
title ever ſince the battle of Campo Santo, where he 
did ſurprizing feats ; his name was his reward ; as the 
name of Bitonto was given-to the duke of TED hee 
after the Battle of Bitonto. There is ſcarce any title 


more glorious than that of having gained a battle. 
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de Poitou leaps into the firſt entrenchments: 
the grenadiers dart themſelves one upon the 
other; and what is hardly credible, they 


poaaſs through the embraſures of the enemy's 


cannon, at the very inſtant when the pieces 
having fired, were recoiling by their ordi- 
nary motion. The French loſt near two 
thouſand men, but not one Piedmonteſe eſ- 
caped. 

The king of Sardinia in deſpair, wanted 
to throw himſelf into the midſt of the aſſail- 
ants; and it was with difficulty, that they 
with-held him. Givri loſt his life; colonel 
Salis and the marquis de la Carte were killed; 
the duke d'Agenois, and a great many others 
were wounded : but it coſt them a great deal 
leſs than they might have expected in ſuch a 
ſituation. The count de Campo Santo, who 
could not reach this narrow and ſteep defile, 
where this furious engagement was fought, 
wrote to the marquis de la Mina, general of 
the Spaniſh army under don Philip, Some op- 
portunities will offer in which we ſhall behave 
as well as the French; for it is impoſſible to 
I commonly tranſcribe the 
letters of general officers, when I find they 
contain any intereſting matter; for which 
reaſon I ſhall inſert here what the prince of 


Conti wrote to the king concerning this ac- 


tion. 4t.zs one of the moſt glorious and moſt ob- 
flinate engagements that ever was fought; the 


troops have ſhewn ſuch valaur as ſurpaſſes na- 


ture. The brigade of Poitou, with monſieur 
5 d Agenois 
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q Axenois at their head, have gained immortal 
lory. | | 
x 7 be bravery and preſence of mind of M. de 
Chevert, contributed chiefly to the advantage of 
the day. I recommend M. de Solems, and the 
chevalier de Modena to your Majeſty. La Carte 
is Killed; your majeſiy who knows the value 4 
friendſhip, muſt be ſenſible how greatly I am af- 
fefted with this loſs, Let me be permitted 
to ſay, that ſuch expreſſions from a prince to 
a king, are leſſons of virtue to the reſt of 

mankind. . 
While they were taking Chateau Dauphin, 
they were obliged to force the place known 
by the name of the barricadoes. This is a 
paſs of about three fathoms between two 
mountains, which rear their heads to the 
ſky. The king of Sardinia had let the river 
of Stura, which waters the valley, into this 
precipice; on the other {ide of the river the 
poſt was defended by three entrenchments 
and a covert-way. The French muſt then 

make themſelves maſters of the caſtle of De- 

mont, which had been built at an immenſe. 
expence on the top of a rock, that ſtood b 
itſelf in the middle of the valley of Stura 
after which they would become maſters. of 
the Alps, and might ſee the plains of Pied - 
mont. Theſe barricadoes were forced“ with 
great dexterity by the French and Spaniards, 
the day before the attack of Chateau Dau- 
phin : they took them . almoſt without ftrik- 
WY ing 
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ing a blow, by putting thoſe who defended 
them betwixt two fires. It was this extra- 
\ ordinary advantage called the day of the bar- 
ricadoes, that had induced oo marquis de 
Villemur to order a retreat from before Cha- 
teau Dauphin. This general officer and the 
count de Lautrec having executed the-enter- 
= of the barricadoes with more than or- 
ſucceſs, as it was not attended with 
the 100 of any of the king's troops, wanted 
to ſpare the effuſion of human blood before 
Chateau Dauphin; becauſe after forcing the 
1 barricadoes, this fortreſs muſt fall of itſelf. 
But the bravery of the king's troops tran- 
=— them farther than there was reaſon to 
&: and in two days time the valley of 
rs, defended by the barricadoes, and by 
Chateau Dauphin, was laid open. - 

The ſurmounting of ſo many obſtacles 
towards Italy, a powerful diverſion made in 
Germany, the king's conqueſts in Flanders, 
and his march into Alſace, had removed the 

lic apprehenſion, when an alarm of an- 
other kind threw all France into a conſter- 


nation. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 
The king's illneſs. His life is in danger. As 


- ſoon as he recovers, he marches into Germany. 
He lays fiege to Friburg, while the Auſtrian 
army, that bad penetrated into Alſace, marches 
back to the relief of Bohemia, and the prince 
of Conti gains a battle in Laly. 


HE very day they ſang Te Deum at 
Metz for the taking of Chateau Dau- 
phin, the king felt ſome ſymptoms of a fever; 
this was the eighth of Auguſt, His ilineſs 
increaſed; it had all the appearance of a ma- 
lignant fever, and the fourteenth at night 
his life was thought to be in the utmoſt dan- 
ger. He had a very robuſt conſtitution, 
which was hardened by exerciſe; but the 
molt robuſt bodies are the ofteneſt overcome 
by that diſtemper. The report of the king 
being in danger ſpread deſolation from town 
to town, the people flocked from every fide 
of the country about Metz, the roads were 
filled with men of every age and condition, 
who by their different relations increaſed the 
common inquietude. | : 
The fourteenth in the evening the queen 
received a courier from the duke de Gevres, 
who informed her of the king's great danger. 
The queen, the dauphin and his ſiſters, and 
all round them, were in tears : the whole 
palace, the whole town of Verſailles, re- 
K 3 ſounded 
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ſounded with lamentations. The Royal fa- 
mily ſet out that very night by poſt without 
the leaſt preparative. The queen, accuſtom- 
ed to give away her money in acts of gene- 
roſity, had not enough to defray the ex- 

nces of her journey: they were therefore 
obliged to ſend in the middle of the night to 
the receiver general of the finances at Paris 
for a thouſand Louidores. The ladies at 
court followed the queen without domeſtics; 
above twenty thouſand inhabitants of Ver- 
ſailles filled the ſtair cafes, the court yards, 
the avenues, and followed the queen's coaches 
at a diſtance, ſome with mournful cries, and 
. Others in deep conſternation. The news was 

immediately ſpread at Paris; the people get 
out of their beds; they all run about in a 
hurry, without knowing where they are go- 
ing; ſome repair to the ramparts where from 
afar they might ſee the Royal family paſs. 
by; others flock to the churches :- no longer 
do they know either the time of ſleep, of 
Waking, or of reſt; all Paris is beſide itſelf : 

the houſes of the officers at court are be- 
ſieged by a continual crowd: the people ga- 
ther in the public ſquares, and break out 
Into a general cry: / he dies, it is ſor having 
marched to our aſſiſtance, And indeed his ill- 
neſs was owing to his expoſing himſelf too 
much, on his march, to the ſcorching heat 
of the ſun; for the ray that ſtruck him, dart- 
ed with ſuch violence as to burn his thigh. 


They repreſented to themſelves what he had. 
ö done 
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not owing to the misfortunes they might 
have reaſon to fear ; no, they were too much 
affected to have any forefight. They were 
actuated by love alone, which deprived them 


of their underſtanding ; ſtrangers accoſted 


one another, and aſked one another queſtions 
in church; the prieſt, as he was reciting the 
collect for the king's recovery, interrupted 


his prayer with his tears; and the people 
anſwered him with ſobs and lamentations. ' 


The poor gave charity to the poor, deſiring 
them to pray for the king ; and theſe carried 
the money they received to the foot of the 
altar. There were ſome people in Paris 
who fainted away, and others who were 
ſeized with a fit of illneſs, upon hearing that 


the king was in danger, The city magi- 


ſtrates appointed couriers, who every three 
hours brought them tidings of his condition. 
The ſuperior courts ſent to Metz: each had 
their couriers, who were coming continually 
to and fro. As they returned to Paris, they 
were ſtopped, upon the road and at the gates, 
by a multitude of people in tears. The phy- 


ſicians, who attended the king, wrote every 


three hours the ſtate of his diſorder, to ſatisfy 


the people who read thoſe certificates of. 


health with impatience and tremblin 

The queen arrived at St. Dizier, where 
ſhe found her father Staniſlaus, king of Po- 
land, who had left the king's apartment the 
very moment that they deſpaired of his life. 


K 4 The 


done in his firſt campaign: their concern was 4 
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king ts recovered. Strangers embrace 
" other; they ran to proftrate themſelves in 


13 concern was then at the great- 
etheipht; they thought the king was dead; 


i Ng the rumour was {pread through all the 
neighbouring towns. But he was treated in 


a very proper manner by his phyſicians, 
whom ſuch diforders are familiar, and 
joining reaſon with experience, knew — 
tremely well that the whole conſiſts only in 


letting nature operate freely: that, when this 


method does not ſucceed, we muſt leave our 
days to him who has counted them; all the 


_ reſt being only a falſe art, which impoſes on 
human weakneſs. 


The queen arrived the ſeventeenth, when' 


they began to have hopes again of the king's 


life. The courier who brought the news of 
his recovery, was embraced and almoſt ſuf- 
focated by the people; they kiſſed his horſe; 


5 they led him about in triumph: while all 


the ſtreets reſounded with cries of Joys the 
each 


the churches; there was not ſo much as a 
company of tradeſmen, but gave order for 


Te Deum to be ſung. The king ſtill kept his 
bed, and was very weak, when they gave 


him an account of theſe ſurprizing tranſports 


o joy which had ſucceeded to ſuch ſcenes of 
_ forrow. This moved him very much, ſo as 


to draw tears from his eyes, when, deriving 
ſtrength from his ſenſibility, he raiſed him- 
ſelf up in his bed, and ſaid: Ab, what a 

_— 


1 
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pleaſure it is to be thus beloved! and what boi 
7 done to deſerve it? 

I) be firſt days of his convaleſcence were * 

diſtinguiſhed by new advantages obtained by © 
his arms in Italy. The prince of Conti, after 
having forced the barricadoes of the defiles 
of Stura, which ſeemed impenetrable, and 
after the taking of Chateau Dauphin, luckily 
reached the mountain of Demont : here he 
took 'every intrenchment, and at length re- 
duced twelve hundred men, who defended 
this laſt fortreſs of the Alps, to ſurrender at 
diſcretion. 

This news entertained the king, and 
comforted him in his convaleſcence. Though 
he had been at the point of death, yet he 

never loſt ſight of the intereſt of his people. 
Marſhal Noailles at that time had the chief 
command of the army in Alſace, reinforced 
by the troops from Flanders, which the king's 
illneſs hindered him from conducting in per- 
ſon. Before that misfortune, this prince in- 
tended to give battle to prince Charles, who 
had ſent his flying parties as far as Lorrain: 
and notwithſtanding the troops h ad been re- 
tarded in their march, his attent ion was 150 
taken up with the expectation of an enga 
ment; ſo that when he thought himſelf in 
danger of dying, he ſaid to count d' Argen- 
ſon, who never ſtirred from his pillow durin 
the whole time of his illneſs : Tell marſbal 
Noailles from me, That, while they were car- 
ring Lewis XII. to the grave, the prince of 
K 5 Cyndi 
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Conde obtained a viftory. And yet marſhal: 
Noailles could only fall * upon the rear of 
rince Charles's army, which was retiring in 
good order, and loſt only about eighteen: 
hundred men. In this ſkirmiſh, which coſt 
France but two hundred men, the chevalier 
. d'Orleans, Grand Prior of France, and M. 
de Fremur, were dangerouſly wounded. 
Prince Charles, after having paſſed the. 
Rhine in ſpite of the French forces, repaſſed it, 
_ almoſt without any loſs, within fight of a ſupe- 
rior, army. The king of Pruſſia complained 
moſt bitterly againſt their letting an enemy 
eſcape, who was coming to wreak its venge- 
ance upon him. This was indeed miſſing a. 
lucky opportunity. The king's illneſs had re- 


tarded the march of the troops; beſides, they 


muſt have paſſed through a difficult morais 
to attack prince Charles, who had taken all 
neceſſary precautions, ſecured his bridges, 
and contrived every thing that could facili- 
tate his retreat, inſomuch that he did not 
loſe a ſingle magazine. Having therefore 
repaſſed the Rhine with fifty thouſand men 
complete, he marched towards the Danube 
and the Elbe with incredible expedition; and, 
after having penetrated into France as far as 
the gates of Straſburg, he haſtened to deli- 
ver Bohemia a ſecond time. The king of 
Pruſſia advanced towards Prague and inveſt- 
ed it the fourth of September: but what 
ſeems extraordinary 1s, that general Ogilvi, 

who; 
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who defended the town with fifteen thou- 
fand men , ten days after ſurrendered him- 
ſelf and his garriſon priſoners of war. This 
was the ſame governor who gave up the town 
in leſs time in 1741, when it was ſtormed 
by the French. | Ef” 
An army of fifteen thouſand Auſtrians be-- 
ing thus made priſoners of war at the taking 
of the capital of Bohemia, the remainder of 
the kingdom being ſubdued a few days after, 
Moravia being invaded at the ſame time, the 
French army returning to Germany, and 
other ſucceſſes attending their arms in Italy; 
in ſuch a ſituation one would have imagined 
that the grand European quarrel was on the 
point of being decided in favour of the em- 
peror. This prince was preparing to return 
to Munich, as ſoon as he could receive in- 
telligence that the road was open, upon prince 
Charles's repaſſing the frontiers of Bavaria in 
his march to the aſſiſtance of Bohemia. The 
landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, having joined the 
union of Frankfort, had already hired three 
thouſand men to the king of France, and was' 
to furniſh him with fix thouſand more. The 


clector Palatine was always of that party. 


The elector of Saxony, who had been in the 
firſt alliance againſt the queen of Hungary, 
might now renew it; and to this he was 
ſtrongly ſolicited by the king of Pruſſia, who 
romiſed him fix circles in Bohemia. But 
as he kept two for himfelf, thoſe of Konigſ- 
| : gratz 

+ September 15, 
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Fraue and Leutmeritz, by his treaty with 
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Fance; there was very little left for the em- 
peror: and this was a new partition, of the 
territories of the houſe of Auſtria. He offer- 
eda principality in the empire to count Bruhl, 
prime miniſter of Saxony; at the ſame time 
he promiſed father Quarini, the queen of 
"Poland's confeſſor, the emperor's nomination 
to a cardinal's dignity; and among the plea- 
ſures of his ſuccelles be reckoned he ſhould 
Moy that of ſeeing a jeſuit introduced into 
| th ſacred college by a proteſtant prince. 
The * were favourable, when 
rince Charles was yet in Alſace, and the 
Ein of France in full march to attack him 


Wi 1 8 forces. 
| 7 


g The ng's ſickneſs, as we have obſerved, 
diſconcerted this project, which one would 


have imagined impoſſible to miſs; though 
indeed its ſucceſs ſeemed to be only retarded. 
Prince Charles's army was likely to diminiſh 
very much in his precipitate march towards 
Bohemia; and ſcarce had the Auſtrians quit- 

ted Bavaria, when the king gave orders for 
the ſiege of Friburg, the bulwark of ante- 
Tor Auſtria, which marſhal Coigni inveſted 
the thirtieth of October. 

The king's phyſicians all adviſed him not 
ip expoſe. himſelf to the unwholſome air of 
that province after ſo dangerous an illneſs, 
but to return to Verſailles. He would not 
hear them, being determined to finiſh the 

campaign. While he was at Straſburg, 
whe re 


| where his reception was one of the maſt 
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magnificent ſolemnities ever ſeen, the mar- 
quis de Biſſy arrived from Italy with the news 
of a victory. The infant don Philip and the 
prince of Conti had laid ſiege to Coni: and 
the king of Sardinia with a ſuperior army 
attacked them in their lines. Nothing could 
be better concerted than this prince's enter- 
prize: it was on one of thoſe occaſibns where 
it is good policy to hazard a battle. If he 
won the day, the French had few reſources, 
and their retreat would have been attended 
with difficulty : if he loſt it, the town was 
ſtill able to hold out in this advanced ſeaſon, 
and he had a very ſafe retreat. The diſpo- 
ſition of his army was one of the moſt judi- 
cibus ever known; for having leſs cavalry 
by one half than the beſiegers, and double 
their number of infantry, he made his attack 
in ſuch a manner, that his infantry was bh 

have the whole advantage of the ground, 
and his cavalry was not at all to ſuffer. And 
yet he was beaten“, the French and Spa- 
niards, notwithſtanding the national jealou- 
ſies which uſed conſtantly to riſe upon the 
ceſſation of danger, fought with all the har- 
mony of allies who ſupport each other, and 
with the emulation of rivals that are deſi- 
rous of ſetting a mutual example. The king 

of Sardinia loſt near five thouſand men, an 

the field of battle; the Spaniards loft only 
nine hundred ; the French had twelye hun- 
h dred 
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dred-killed and wounded. Among the lat- 
ter were the marquis de Senneterre, the mar- 
quis de la Force who died of his wounds, 
the chevalier de Chauvelin, and the chevalier 
de Chabannes: the prince of Conti, who 

. commanded as general and fought as a ſol- 
dier, had his cuiraſs pierced through with 
two. ſhot, and two horſes killed under him. 
Of this he made no mention to the king; 


Hhut he enlarged a good deal on the wounds 


of MM. de Senneterre, de la Force, and de 
Chauvelin, on the ſignal ſervices of M. de 
Courten, on thoſe of MM. du Chayla, de 
Choiſeul, de Beaupreau, and of all thoſe who 
had behaved gallantly ; deſiring they ſhould. 
be particularly rewarded. Among the pro- 
digious number of officers, who deſerved the 
commendations of the prince of Conti, he: 
took particular notice in his letters, of MM, 
de Montmorenci, d'Agenois, de Stainville, 
of the marquis de Maillebois, quarter maſter 
general, and of M. de Chauvelin, major ge- 
neral of the army. This hiſtory would form 
only a-continual liſt of names, could I re- 
cite all the brave actions, which, becoming 
common from their great number, are con- 
tinually loſt in the crowd. | 
This new victory was likewiſe one of thoſe 
which are productive of loſſes, without be- - 
ing attended with any real advantages to the 
victors. In a little time, the rigour. of. the 
ſeaſon, the great quantity of ſnow, the in- 
undation of the Stura and the torrents, * | 
i 0 
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of more ſervice to the king of Sardinia, than 
the gaining the battle of Com! was to don 
Philip and to the prince of Conti. They 
were obliged to raiſe the ſiege and to repaſs 
the mountains, after they had weakened 
their army. lt is generally the fate of thoſe 
who fight towards the Alps, and have not 
the maſter of Piedmont on their ſide, to loſe: 
their armies even by their victories. | 


CHAT | 
The fiege if Friburg continued. State of affairs: 
in Germany and Haly. | 


N- this wet ſeaſon the king was before Fri-- 
burg. Of all the ſieges he had made, 
this was the moſt painful and the moſt dan- 
gerous. The French were obliged to turn 
the channel of the river of Treiſſau, and to 
open a new bed for it of two thouſand ſix 
hundred fathom; but no ſooner. was this 
work completed, than a dike broke, and 
they were obliged to begin again. The be- 

ſiegers were expoſed to the fire of the caſtle: 
of Friburg, and obliged at the ſame time to 
drain two arms of the river. The bridges 
erected on the new channel were damaged 
by the waters, but the French repaired them 
again by night; the next day they marched' 
up to the covert- way, where the ground was 
all undermined, and they were expoſed to 
| an 


* 
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an inceſſant fire from the enemy. Five hun- 
dred grenadiers were killed or wounded ; 
and two whole companies periſhed by the 
ſpringing of the mines. This attack was 
commanded by the marquis de Brun, lieu- 
tenant general, with the duke de Randan, 
and M. de Courtomer, major generals, and 
M. de Berville, brigadier. The duke d'Ayen 
was there as the king's aid de camp ; and 
count Lowendahl, who would alſo be at the 
ſiege as a voluntier, was wounded on the 
head with a muſket ſhot. This foreigner 
was a native of Denmark, and had been in 
the Ruſhan ſervice : it was he that took Ock - 
zakow from the Turks. He ſpoke almoſt 
all the European languages, was perfectly 
acquainted with the different courts, with 

their genius, with the character of the 
people, and their different method of fight- 
ingt at length he preferred the ſervice of 
France, where from his reputation he was 
immediately received as lieutenant general. 

The beſiegers were not the leaſt diſcou- 
raged, but carried the greateſt part of the 
covert-way, and the day following they 
made themſelves entirely maſters of it, not- 
withſtanding the bombs, pattereroes, and 


granadoes, with which the enemy inceſſant- 


ly annoyed them. There were ſixteen en- 
gineers at thoſe attacks, who were all wound- 
ed: the prince of Soubiſe had his arm broke 

a ſtone; which as ſoon as the king heard, 
he viſited him ſeveral times, and ſaw his 
2 | wounds 
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wounds dreſſed. This ſenſibility of their 
ſovereign encouraged the troops; there was 
not one of them but forgot the extreme 
hardſhips of the ſiege, and generouſly ven- 
tured his life. Their ardour was redoubled, 
| when they followed the duke de Chartres, 
the firſt prince of the blood, to the trenches 
and to the attacks, General Damnitz, go- 
vernor of Friburg, did not hang out the 
white flag till the 6th of November, after 4 
ſiege of two months. Count d'Argenſon 
drew up the articles of capitulation, which' 
facilitated the taking of the citadel of Fri- 
burg. It was ſtipulated, as a favour grant- 
ed from the king to general Damnitz, that 
he ſhould have leave to retire with his gar- 
riſon, his ſick and wounded into the citadel 
The governor did not perceive, till after he 
had ſigned the capitulation, that this per- 
miſſion would be fatal to him, that the cita- 
del could not hold ſuch a number of men, 
that they would be crouded upon one ano- 
ther, and more expoſed to the enemy's can- 
non, and, in ſhort, that his ſick maſt infal- 
libly periſh : he therefore begged of them 
not to grant him ſo dangerous a favour; 
but the permiſſion then was become an oblis 
gation. A ſuſpenſion of arms was however 
granted for twenty days; at the expiration 
of which term the citadel was beſieged, and 
taken in ſeven, days. The king uſed the 
fame policy at Friburg as at Menin ; he de- 
moliſhed the fortifications of the town, = 
er 
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ther wanting to keep poſſeſſion of it, nor to 
run the hazard of its being retaken ſome day 
by the Auſtrians, and proving a thorn in his 
ſide. This was one of thoſe towns which Lewis 


XIV. had taken and fortified, and which he 


afterwards was obliged to ſurrender. It is 


true, that, according to the plan fo often 


defeated, Friburg and the anterior Auſtria 


were to be given to the Bavarian emperor ; 


but it was then foreſeen that he would not 


keep poſſeſſion of this country. The king 


indeed was maſter of all the Briſgaw : the 
prince of Clermont on his ſide was advanced 
as far as Conſtance: and the emperor at 


length had the pleaſure of returning to Mu- 
nich. In Italy affairs had taken a favourable 


turn, though they advanced but flowly. 
The prince of Conti demoliſhed the fortifi- 
cations of Demont, after he had taken it by 
ſtorm. The king of Naples was purſuing 


prince Lobkowitz through the pope's terri- 


tories. In Bohemia great matters were ex- 
pected from the diverſion made by the king 
of Pruſſia; but they were diſappointed ; for- 
tune changed ſides again, as ſhe had often 
done during this war, and prince Charles 
drove the Pruſſians out of Bohemia, as he 
had made the French fly before him in 1742 


; and 1743. The Pruſſians committed the 


very ſame miſtakes, and made the ſame 
kind of retreats, as they had reproached the 
French armies with: they ſucceſſively eva- 
cuated the different poſts which Jed to 

i . Prague, 
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Prague, and at length they were obliged to 
evacuate Prague itſelf “. | 
Prince Charles, after having paſſed the 
Rhine within ſight of the French army, paſ- 
ſed the Elbe the ſame year within fight of 
the king of Pruſſia, He followed him even 
into Sileſia, and his flying parties advanced 
as far as the gates of Breſlaw. At length it 
became a moot point whether the queen who 
ſeemed to be undone in the month of June, 
would not recover Sileſia in the month of 
December the ſame year; and people were 
afraid that the emperor, who was but juſt 
returned to his deſolate capital, ſnould be 
once more obliged to leave it. 


CHa 


The king of Poland, elector of Saxony, declares 
in favour of Mary Tereſa, againſt whom be 

bad joined in the beginning of the war. Af- 
fairs are more perplexed than ever in Iialy. 
The king. of Naples ſurprized at Velletri, in 
the neighbourhood of Rome. : 


HES E hopes the Auſtrians derived 
from a new change in their affairs, 
which indeed was not one of the leaſt revo- 
Jutions in the whole war, namely the ſtep 
then taken by the king of Poland, elector 
of Saxony. This ſame prince, who in the 
beginning, 

* November 19, 1744. 
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42 beginning had joined the king of Pruſſia a- 

= gainſt the queen of Hungary, was then en- 

- tering into an alliance with this princeſs a- 
gainſt Pruſſia, and had already furniſhed her 
with about twenty thouſand men. In pur- 
ſuing this meaſure he did not intend to de- 

_ clare war againſt king Frederick, but only 
to aſſiſt the queen, juſt as the States Gene- 
ral had joined with her againſt France, with- 
ont deolaring war. It did not appear that 
the elector of Saxony could have any great 
intereſt in making the queen of Hungary 

and the new houſe of Auſtria more power- 
ful; nay, it ſeemed ſtrange that he ſhould 
chuſe rather to aggrandize that houſe, than 

do raiſe himſelf upon its ruins: but a parti- 
S cular pique betwixt him and king Frederick, 
the powerful. negotiations of England, the 
- ,- apprehenſion of the riſing grandeur of the 
houſe of Brandenburg, and the expectation 
of humbling it, produced a total alteration 
of maxims in the court of Dreſden. 

.  Searce had the king of Pruſſia concluded 
his treaty in April 1744 with France and the 
emperor, when the king of Poland ſigned 

his agreement privately with the queen of 
Hungary in the month of May. He pro- 
miſed to aſſiſt her with thirty thouſand men, 
and the queen yielded to him a part of Si- 
leſia which ſhe hoped to be able to recover, 
and to. which that prince had trumped up 
ſome ancient rights, as all the German prin- 


ces have ſome pretenſions or other to the 
territories 
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territories of their neighbours. England 
paid him a ſubſidy of a hundred and fifty . 
thouſand pounds ſterling every year, ſo long 
as he continued to defend the queen of 
Hungary. If it was a matter of ſurprize, 
that a king of Poland elector of Saxon 
ſhould be reduced to accept of this money 4 
it was a much greater ſurprize that England 
ſhould be able to give it, when ſhe had 
granted this very year five hundred thouſand 
pounds to the queen of Hungary, two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds to the king of Sar- 
dinia, and at the ſame time ſhe paid a ſub- 
ſidy of twenty two thouſand pounds to the 
elector of Cologne, for permitting the ene- 
mies of the emperor his brother to raiſe 
troops againſt him in the territories of Co- 
logne, Munſter, and Oſnabruck. To ſuch 
a low pitch was this unfortunate emperor 
reduced ! The borders of the Rhine had 
been all frightened at the paſſage of prince 
Charles; and the Engliſh gold did the reſt. 
At this conjuncture the Auſtrians, aſſiſted by 
their new allies the Saxons, threatened Sile- 
ſia: they likewiſe threatened French Flan- 
ders with Engliſh and Dutch ſuccours. 

The allied army in Flanders exceeded 
that which the king left under the command 
of marſhal Saxe, by twenty thouſand men, 
This general employed all thoſe reſources of 
war, which are intirely independent of for- 
tune, and even of the bravery of troops. 
To encamp and decamp at proper opportu- 
nities, 
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nities, to cover one's own country, to main- 
tain an army at the enemy's expence, to re- 
move upon their ground when they advance 
into yours, and thereby to oblige them to 
march back; in ſhort to baffle ſuperior 
ſtrength by ſkill; this is what is looked upon 
as one of the maſter-pieces of the military 
art; and what marſhal Saxe did from the 
beginning of Auguſt to the month of No- 
vember. Mater 
The quarrel about the Auſtrian ſucceſſion 
was every day growing more obſtinate, the 
emperor's fate more uncertain, the reſpective 
intereſts more complicate, while the ſucceſ- 
ſes of each party were generally counter- 
poiſed by thoſe of the oppoſite ſide. 
France had on her fide in Germany the 
emperor, the king of Pruſſia, the Land- 
grave of Heſſe Caſſel, and the elector Pala- 
tine, by the treaty of Frankfort. But the 
Pruſſians were then buſy in defending them- 
ſelves. Heſſe was always ready to ſell troops 
to England, as well as to France. The 
Palatinate was a country that rather wanted 
protection than was capable of giving aſſiſ- 
tance ; and beſides, a great part of its ter- 
ritories had been pillaged by the enemy. 
Thus Auſtria was ſtill the predominant - 
power in Germany, eſpecially having the 
ſuccours of Saxony and of the Dutch, with 
the troops and ſubſidies of Great Britain. 
The reſt of the empire ſtill neuter, tho' a 


great part were well affected to the _ 
Br. 1 | 0 
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of Auſtria, in all their memorials com- 
plained of this civil war which laid waſte . 
their country, | 
The truth is, that the calamities which 
follow war had ruined a great many : yet on 
the other hand, it is no leſs true that this 
war really enriched Germany, while it ſeem- 
ed in appearance to ruin it. The French 
and Engliſh money, which was ſcattered a- 
mong them with ſuch profuſion, remained 
in the hands of the Germans. Frankfort 
eſpecially, ſo long the reſidence of the im- 
perial court, of ſuch a number of miniſters, 
princes and generals, had made immenſe 
profits. Dreſden, which had furniſhed pro- 
viſions a long time to the French and Auſ- 
trian armies in their turn, had thereby en- 
riched itſelf; and upon the whole, this war 
had rendered Germany more opulent, and 
conſequently muſt ſooner or later render it 
more powerful. It was not ſo in regard to 
Italy, which moreover cannot form for any 
conſiderable time a powerful body like Ger- 
many. France had not ſent to the Alps 
more than forty two battalions,” and thirty 
three ſquadrons, which, conſidering the or- 
dinary deficiency in the troops, did not com- 
poſe a body of more than twenty fix thou- 
ſand men. The infant's army was very near 
this number at the beginning of the cam- 
paign ; and both of them, far from enrich- 
ing a foreign country, drew their whole ſub- 
ſiſtence from the provinces of France. With 
regard 
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regard to the pope's territories, on which 
prince Lobkowitz was then encamped with 
thirty thouſand men, they were rather ra- 
- vaged than made rich. This part of Italy 
was going to become a bloody ſcene in that 
vaſt military theatre, which extended from 
the Danube-to the Tiber. | 
The queen of Hungary's armies were 
very near making a conqueſt of the kingdom 
of Naples towards the months of March, 
April and May 1744; and had it not been 
For the prudent conduct of count Gages, 
they would certainly have done it. This 
general finding that his Spaniſh army was 
- weakened, and he could have no recruits 
from Spain, incorporated Neapolitans into his 
-old regiments, and theſe new troops grew 
inured to diſcipline : at length by temporiz- 
ing, he obliged prince Lobkowitz, who per- 
ceived his army alſo waſting away, to retire 
from Abruzzo towards Rome. 
This city had beheld, ſince the month of 
July, an engagement in her neighbourhood, 
betwixt the Auſtrian and Neapolitan armies. 
he king of Naples, and the duke of Mo- 
dena were at Velletri, anciently the capital 
of the Volſci, and now the reſidence of the 
dean of the ſacred college. The king of 
the two Sicilies was lodged in the palace of 
-Ginetti, which is reckoned a ſtructure of 
-magnificence and taſte. Prince Lobkowitz 
-made the ſame attempt upon Velletri, as 
prince Eugene had. done upon Cremona in 
5 1702 
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1702 ; for hiſtory is no more than a ſerie® 
of events repeated with ſome variety, Six 
thouſand Auſtrians entered Velletri, in the 
middle of the night“; the main guard 
were ſlain ; all thoſe who reſiſted were cut in 
Pieces, and thoſe who made no' reſiſtance 
were made priſoners ; in ſhort terror and a- 
larm were ſpread all around. The:king of 
Naples and the duke of Modena were _ 
near being taken. The marquis de I'Hof- 
pital, ambaſſador from France to the court 
of Naples, awakes at the noiſe, runs to the 
king, and faves him; no ſooner had the 
marquis quitted his houſe, but it was plun- - 
dered by the enemy. The king, followed 
by the duke of Modena, and the ambaſſa- 
dor, puts himſelf at the head of his troops 
- without the town; the Auſtrians break into 
the houſes; general Novati enters the palace 
of the duke of Modena, where he finds M. 
Sabbatini, that prince's miniſter, who had 
been formerly in the ſame regiment with 
himſelf. I it not true, ſaid this miniſter to 
him that you grant me my life, and you will con- 
tent yourſelf with making me your priſoner 2 
While they were renewing their former ac- 
quaintance, the very ſame thing happened 
as at Cremona; the Walloon guards, a re- 
giment of Iriſh, and another of Swiſs, re- 
pulſed the Auſtrians, ſtrewed the ſtreets with 
dead bodies, and retook the town, M. Sab- 
batini, ſeeing this revolution from his win- 
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eee to the Auſtrian general; 7 / 
| grant you your hfe, and it is you that 
wW priſoner. A few days after, prince 
 Obkowitz was obliged to retreat towards 
Frome; whither he was purſued by the king 
of Naples. The former marched towards 
one gate of the city, and the latter towards 
= the other; they both paſſed the Tiber with- 
| in ſight of the people of Rome, who from 
. the zxamparts enjoyed the ſpectacle of the 
two armies. The king was received at Rome, 
under the name of the count of Puzzuolo: 
his guards ſtood with their drawn ſwords in 
the ſtreets, while their maſter was kiſſing 
the pope's toe; the two armies continued the 
war in the territory of Rome, whoſe inhabi- 
tants thanked heaven that the ravage extend- 

/ ed no farther than their fields. 
Upon the whole, we find that Italy was 
from the beginning the chief aim of the 
court of Spain; that Germany was the main 
object of the conduct of the court of France; 
and that on both ſides the ſucceſs was ſtill 

extremely dubious. | 


— 


8 R I. 
Death of the emperor Charles VII. The war 


becomes more violent than ever. 


5 . 


| prac comd after the taking of Friburg, 


the king returned to Paris, where he was 
Fe, received 
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received as the avenger of his conn 
as a father whom they had been at 
loſing. He remained three days in h = 
pital, to ſhew himſelf to the inhabitar_ 
who wanted no other return for their zeal 
than the pleaſure of beholding him, and 
this was what he could not in gratitude” re- 
fuſe. He dined in the Hotel de Ville, whofe 
ſquare was adorned with thofe magnificent - 
decorations which make us wiſh for more 
durable monuments. He was ſerved at 
table, according to cuſtom, by the bee 
of the merchants, and the dauphin by the 
firſt Echevn. e e 

On this occaſion it was obſerved, that te 
inſcriptions of the Hotel de Ville, the __ 
triumphal arches, and illuminated figures, 
with which the town was adorned, were in 
Latin: though, indeed, theſe interpreters 
of the people's joy ought to be ſuch as they 
can underſtand. They pique themſelves in 
Germany, in England, and in the North, 
for making inſcriptions and devices in French; 
which ſhould be a hint to our nation to ſhew 
the ſame honour to our language as is paid it 
by foreigners. | 

The king, at his return from the cam- 
paign, had no miniſter of foreign affairs, 
having been his own miniſter at the army. 
To fill this place he choſe ſucceſſively two 
men who had no thoughts of it. The firſt 
was M. de Ville-neuve, who, during his em- 
baſly to the Ottoman porte, had negotiated a 

| | RY peace 
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peace between the Turk and the laſt empe- 
For of thehouſe of Auſtria, This gentle- 
man old and infirm: he had been al- 
Weh reckoned a wiſe man; a character 
ehe ſtill maintained by his ſenſibility of 
this - nary condition : having no ambition 
0 deceive himſelf, or to imagine he had 


ſtrength above his age, he refuſed the em- 


ployment. The ſecond was the marquis d' 
Argenſon, the elder brother of the ſecre- 
tary at war; by this favour the king ſurpri- 
zed the two brothers, 
The only inducement the king had in 
giving away a place, which, according to 
1 maxims of common policy in moſt courts 
of Europe, ſeems to require leſs virtue than 
cunning, was the character the marquis had 
of being an haneſt man. Theſe two mini- 


ſters were deſcended from one of the moſt 


ancient houſes of Tourraine, in which the 
dignities of the long robe have for ſome 
years been joined to the ancient honours of 
the ſword. Their father, who had been 
keeper of the ſeals, and miniſter of the fi- 
nances, was a genius equal either for the 
command of an army or for policying a 
ſtate ; a man of piercing wit, intrepid, and 
indefatigable; able to unravel the moſt 
knotty affairs; a declared enemy to trivial 
forms which little minds are ſo fond of; in 
ſhort, a man ſuperior to party, fear, or in- 
"tereſt. At a time when the government 
wanted money, he ſent back a hundred 
thouſand 
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thouſand'crowns to the royal 7 which 
were his right as miniſter of the finances: 
and when he acted thus, he was not rich, 
and had a numerous family. This action, 
which the king knew of, contributed greatly 
to the promotion of his ſons. 4 6 

One of the firſt affairs, that came before 
the miniſter of ſtate, was an adventure in 
which there was rather a violation of the 
law of nations, of the privileges of am- 
baſſadors, and of the conſtitutions of the 
empire, than any exerciſe of the right of 
war. 

The king, ſtill true to his engagements 
with the emperor, had ſent marſhal Belliſle, 
with full powers from himſelf and from the 
emperor, to Munich, and from thence to 
Caſſel, and Sileſia, He was coming from 
Munich, the imperial reſidence, with the 
chevalier his brother; they had been at 
Caſſel, and were continuing their journey, 
without any diſtruſt, through a country 


where the king of Pruſſia has ſeveral poſt _ 


houſes, which, by agreement among the 
princes of Germany, have been always 
looked upon as neuter and inviolable. 
While the marſhal and his brother were 
changing horſes at one of thoſe poſt houſes, 
in a borough called Elbingrode, belonging 
to the Elector of Hanover, they were ar- 
reſted and ill uſed by an Hanoverian bailiff, 
and ſoon after removed to England. The 
duke of Bellifle was a prince of the em- 
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pire, and in this quality this arreſt might 
have been conſidered as a violation of the 
Privileges of the college of princes. In 
former times emperors would have puniſh- 
ed ſuch an indignity : but any inſult might 
have «been offered to Charles VII; all he 
could do was to complain. | 
The French miniſters laid claim at the 
ſame time to the privileges of ambaſſadors, 
and to every right of war. If marſhal Belliſle 
was conſidered as a prince of the empire, 
and as a miniſter of the court of France go- 
ing to the Imperial and Pruſſian courts ; as 
thoſe two courts were not at war with Ha- 
nover, certainly his perſon was ſacred. If, 
on the other hand, he was looked upon as 
a general, and as a marſhal of France, the 
king offered to ranſom him and his brother, 
Purſuant to the cartel ſettled at Frankfort 
the eighteenth of June, 1743, between 
France and England, the ranſom of a mar- 
ſhal of France was rated at 50,000 livres. 
I be miniſter of king George ll. eluded theſe 
prefling arguments by a quirk, which was a 
new affront: he declared that he looked up- 
* on MM. de Belliſle as priſoners of ſtate. 
They were treated with the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed regard, according to the maxim of 


moſt of the European courts, who ſoften 


the iniquity of politics and the cruelty of 
war by external appearances of humanity. 
The emperor-Charles VII. neglected and 
diſregarded in the empire, having no other 
Ee; ſupport 
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ſupport but the king of Pruſſia, purſued by 
prince Charles, and apprehenſive leſt the 
queen of Hungary. ſhould again compel - 
him to quit his capital, ſeeing himſelf the 
continual ſport of fortune, and oppreſſed by 
maladies which his chagrines had increaſed, 
ſunk at length under the weight : he died 
at Munich at the age of 47 years and a 
4 half, leaving this leſſon to the world, that 
the higheſt degree of human grandeur may 
[ lead to the utmoſt pitch of infeheity. He 
| had been unhappy only ſince his elevation to 
the imperial throne z and nature from that 
time was even more unkind to him than 
fortune. A complication of acute diſorders 
filled his days with bitterneſs, and carried 
him to the grave. He had the gout and 
the ſtone: upon opening his body, the 
found his lungs, his liver, and his ſtomach 
mortified, with ſtones in his kidneys, and a 
polypus in his heart. It was concluded that 
for ſome time he muſt have lived in continual 
pain. : "ub 
The body of this unfortunate prince was 
laid in ſtate, dreſſed after the old Spaniſh 
mode, according to the regulation of Charles 
V. though there has not been a ' Spaniſh 
emperor ſince that prince, and Charles VII. 
had no manner of relation to that nation. 
He was buried according to the imperial / 
ceremonies : and with all that parade of va- 
nity and human miſery, they carried the 
globe of the world _— him, who, during 
4 is 
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his ſhort reign, was not even poſſeſſed of a 
3 {mall unhappy province. They gave him 
the title of invincible in the reſcripts pub- 
liſhed by the young elector his ſon, a title 
by cuſtom annexed to the imperial dignity, 
and which only ſerved to render the public 
more ſenſible of the misfortunes of him that 
poſſeſſed it. 
His brother, the elector of Cologn, would 
never defend his cauſe; not but that this 
elector, who was a biſhop and prince of 
Munſter, Paderborn, and Oſnabruck, might 
- raiſe an army; but to have a good one 
great preparatives were requiſite ; he ought 
to have laid up money, to have officers re- 
gularly trained, and ſoldiers diſciplined ; 
all this he wanted, He had always foreſeen 
that Auſtria would reſume the ſuperiority, 
which indeed was the reaſon of his neutra- 
lity during this whole war : this occaſioned 
t complaints againſt him ; but the e- 
vent juſtified the conduct he was obliged to 
_ obſerve. - 
It was then believed that, as the cauſe of 
the war no longer ſubſiſted, peace would be 
reſtored to Europe : they could not offer the 
empire to the ſon of Charles VII. who was 
then only ſeventeen years of age; they 
flattered themſelves in Germany that the 
queen of Hungary would ſeek for peace, as 
the ſure means of placing her huſband, the 
grand duke, at length upon the imperial 
8 , throne : 
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throne : but ſhe would have this throne and 
alſo continue the war, The Engliſh mini- 
ſtry, who gave law to their allies, becauſe 
they gave them money, ſupplying, at 
ſame time, the queen of Hungary, the - 
king of Poland, and the king of Sardinia, 
thought they ſhould be loſers by a treaty, 
and gainers by protracting the war: they 
had no difficulty to inſpire Mary Tereſa with 
the ſame confidence, ſo as to flatter herſelf 
that ſhe ſhould be able to beat both France 
and Pruſſia, The paſſage of the Rhine and 
of the Elbe in one campaign had doubled 
her courage. The king of France, on the 
other hand would not abandon the cauſe, 
either of his ſon-in-law the infant don Philip 
in Italy, of the young elector of Bavaria in 
Germany, or of the king of Pruſſia, who, 
was returned to his old alliance. 

This general war continued, becauſe it 
was begun: the object of it was now no 
longer the ſame as in the beginning; it was 
one of thoſe maladies whoſe ſymptoms alter 
when they grow mveterate. Flanders had 
been reſpected as a neutral country before 
the year 1744, but was now become the 
principal theatre of war; and Germany was 
conſidered by France rather as a field of po- 
litics than of military operations. The. court 
of France caſt an eye upon the king of Po- 
land, elector of Saxony, as a proper perſon 
for the imperial crown. He was not only 
qualified to aſpire to this dignity, but he 
0 L 5 : might : 
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might likewiſe render it ſubſervient to the 
enriching his family with a part of the Auſ- 
trian mheritance, which he at firſt attempted 
ts acquire by the (word. At leaſt, by de- 
»- teaching him from his new alliance with 
Auſtria, there was a probability of giving a 
greater ſuperiority to the king of Pruſſia, 


And of compelling the queen of Hungary 


to accept of terms of peace. But the Saxon 

Miniſter choſe rather to ſee his maſter an 

ally than an enemy of the court of Vienna: 

The king of Poland might have had the 

—_— crown, but he would not accept 
it. | 

This refuſal of the elector of Saxony, 


which appeared ſo aſtoniſhing to Europe, 


did not at all ſurprize thoſe who were acquain- 
ted with his court and with the ſtate of his 
affairs. They perſuaded him, that he would - 
find it very difficult to keep the crown of 
Poland, if he accepted of the empire, and 
that the republic of Poland would be afraid 
of having too powerful a chief. They re- 
preſented to him that he would run the riſk 
of loſing a throne, which he might ſecure 
to his poſterity ; and that, after all, he was 
not ſure of carrying his point in competition 

with the great duke of Tuſcany. The ex- 
- .ample of the elector of Bavaria had convin- 
ced him how difficult it is for a prince, who 
is not of himſelf very powerful, to bear the 
weight of the imperial crown ; and that a 
grandeur, not founded on its own ſtrength, 
| 5 is 
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is oftentimes rather a humiliation. In ſhort, 
this prince, whether he was not- ſtrong e- 
nough, or whether he was reſtrained by the 
treaties of Vienna, Dreſden, and Warſaw; 
which had connected him with the queen of 
Hungary and with England; inſtead of 
pretending to the empire, entered into a 
more intimate union with the queen, in 
order to place the imperial crown on her 
huſband's head, and to give every thing to 
thoſe, to whom at firſt he would have 
granted nothing. | 
France had therefore no other reſource 
left than that of arms, and patiently to ex- 
pect her fate, together with the deciſion of 
many different intereſts, which had ſo often 
changed, and in all their mutations had 
kept Europe in continual alarm. 

Maximilian Joſeph, the young elector of 
Bavaria, was the third from father to ſon 
whoſe rights had been maintained by France. 
This crown reſtored his grandfather to his 
dominions, obtained the imperial crown for 
his father, now made a freſh effort to ſup- 
port this young prince. Six thouſand Heſ- 
ſians in French pay, three thouſand! Pala- 
tines, and thirteen battalions of Germary 
troops, which have been a long time in the 
French ſervice, had joined the Bavarian 
forces which were ſtill maintained by the 
king. To render theſe ſuccours effectual, 
the Bavarians ought to have done their beſt 
to defend themſelves ; but it was their fate 
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to be always beaten by the Auſtrians. They 
defended the entrance of their country ſo 
very ill, that in the beginning of April, 
the elector of Bavaria was obliged to quit 
that ſame capital from which his father had 
been ſo often expelled. 4 
This country had been ravaged to ſuch a 
degree, that it was not able to find forage 
for the French troops who were coming to 
the elector's aſſiſtance. The Heſſians were 
mercenaries, who would accept of French 
money, but did not care to fight. The 
tenth of April general Braut declared to 
count Segur, commander in chief of the 
French troops in Bavaria, that he would not 
go to meet the enemy, and that all he 
could do was to wait for them. M. de Segur- 
found himſelf deſerted by the very people 
he was come to aſſiſt; and he could not rely 
on the Heſſians, who had ſhewn ſuch back - 
wardneſs. 
To complete the diſgrace of the French, 
count Seckendorf, who ſtill commanded the 
Bavarian army, correſponded with Auſtria, 


and was negotiating a ſecret accommodati- 


on, whereby he - ſurrendered the houſe of 
Bavaria to the diſcretion of the queen of 
Hungary, and defeated every thing that 
had been done by France. One of the mo- 
tives of this general's diſcontent, was- that 
the French had not latterly given him 
24000 German florins, which he ſtill de- 
manded, notwithſtanding the immenſe * 
7 | | tne 
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the king had remitted him for the payment 
of the Bavarian troops. He had even taken 
the emperor Charles VIIth's plate in pawn,. 
at the time that he commanded his army; 
and after he returned it to the electoral fa- 


mily, he complained they did not pay him 


the remainder of a ſam of: money which 
was ſtill due. Every body knows, that this 
man after having been long in the ſervice of 
the houſe: of Auſtria was confined © by the 
laſt emperor of that family; and that upon 
the death of that prince he quitted the 
queen of Hungary for the houſe of Bavaria: 
now human nature is ſo conſtituted, that 
thoſe who often change maſters, are ſeldom 
heartily attached to any party. The twen- 
ty fourth of March he wrote to marſhal Tho- 
ring, a Bavarian general, theſe very words: 
The happy ſucceſs with which they flatter them-- 
ſelves upon the Rhine, . will not ſave Bavaria; 
this country muſt be doomed to utter dgſtruction, 
if means be not found out of © ſaving it by ſome: - 
kind if accommodation, be it what it will. 
The count de Segur and M. de Chaxigni, 
the king's plenipotentiaries in Bavaria, were: 
but too well informed of his ſecret deſigns 5+ - 
they plainly perceived from the. motions of 
the Bavarian army, that the king's troops: 
were to be left expoſed in a country, where 
they very inhabitants, whom they had de- 
fended during the ſpace of four years, were: 
become their enemies. „ 
Things being thus unbappily ſituated, 
od 4 count 
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k count Segur, who had only fix thouſand 


foot, and twelve hundred horſe, French and 
Palatines, was attacked by an army of twen- 
ty thouſand Auſtrians“, within a few leagues 
of Donawert, near a little town called 
Pſſaffenhoven. His buſineſs then was to 
uv che king's troops and the military cheſt ; 

for this end he poſted his men fo well, co- 
vering them with a wood and gaining an e- 
minence, that they maintained a moſt une- 
qual and moſt obſtinate fight, without be- 
ing thrown into diſorder, The French a- 
lone loſt about two thouſand men, killed 
and wounded : the Palatines leſs expoſed, 
had very few killed, but one of their batta- 
lions were made priſoners of war. The 
marquis de Rupelmonde, major general of 
the French forces, kept the enemy in play 
a long time in the rear, but was killed at 
length with a muſket ball on the field of 
battle. He had only his aid de-camp near 
him when he received the wound. Let me. 
die, faid he, run and inform M. de Segur, 
that be may take care of the rear, We cannot 
too much lament the death of this young 


man, who beſides-every military talent was 


of a philoſophic turn of mind, and 
of other agreeable qualities which rendered 
his company infinitely valuable to his friends. 
He was the only heir of a family long diſ- 
tinguiſhed in Flanders; the hope and conſo- 


® April 15, 1745. 


lation 


lation of a mother, who for many years had 
been the darling of the court of France, 
and who now only lived for this ſon, on 
whom ſhe doated. The marquis de Cruſ- 
ſol, who was intruſted with the command 
of the rear, and the chevalier de la Marck, 
behaved with ſuch prudence and intrepidity, 
that they merited the commendations of 
the enemy, and the rewards of the king. 
This little army retired to Donawert in good 
order, without being ever broke; and kil- 
led a great many more of the enemy than 
they themſelves had loſt. 6 

All this while the young elector of Bava- 
ria was at Auſburg. Had his council a- 
greed to have joined his troops to thoſe 
which were only fighting his battles, he 
might ſtill have kept the ballance even. 
The king was defending his cauſe on all 
fides : marſhall Maillebois at the head of a 


hundred and one battalions, 'and fixty two. 


fquadrons, with ten independent companies, 
was driving an Auſtrian army commanded 


by the duke of Aremberg, beyond the river 


Lhon, and even menaced the electorate of 
Hanover: the king of Pruſſia kept prince 
Charles employed: in ſhort the king 
of France himſelf was upon the point of 
making a moſt powerful diverſion in 
Flanders. But all theſe conſiderations were 


ſuperſeded by count Seckendorf's party; 


9 they 
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they prevailed on the young elector to ſign 
preliminaries*, by which he made himſelf 
dependent on Auſtria ;* while the queen of 
Hungary was left in poſſeſſion of his ſtrong- 
eſt towns, Ingolſtadt, Scharding, and Brau- 
naw, till the concluſion of a definitive trea- 
ty: he likewiſe promiſed his vote at the firſt 
diet of election to the grand duke, and 
thereby placed over his own head the very 
perſon whom the preſent conjuncture had 
rendered the moſt dangerous enemy of the 
houſe of Bavaria. The ſix thouſand Heſ- 
ſians who were in this army declared them- 
ſelves neuter; but notwithſtanding their 
_ neutrality; they were diſarmed at Augfburg,: 
after which they paſſed from French into 
Engliſh pay. The Palatines were ſoon ob- 
liged to embrace a neutrality. This revo- 
lution ſo lucky to the queen of Hungary, 
did this ſervice at leaſt to France, that it ſa- 
| ved her the men and the treaſure of which 
© ſhe had been ſo laviſh in favour of the houſe 
of Bavaria, and freed her from the burden 
of mercenary troops, which generally coſt a 
great deal more than their ſervice is worth. 
The young elector's council might excuſe 
this treaty by the experience of paſt and the 
prehenſion of future misfortunes : but 
how could they juſtify'a ſecret article by 
which the elector engaged to lend troops to 
the queen of Hungary, and like the reſt to 


*April 22, 1745. 
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receive Engliſh pay ? Little did the king of 
France expect, when he put the eleCtor 
Charles Albert on the imperial throne, that 
in two year's time the Bavarians would ſerve 
among his enemy's troops. | 5 
While the king loſt one ally who was on- 
ly a burden to him, he ſtill preſerved ano- 
ther who was of infinite uſe. The king 
of Pruſſia was the terror of the Auſtrians; * 
>" Charles could hardly face him in the 
The reſolution taken by Lewis XV. was 
to act upon the defenſive in Germany, and 
upon the offenſive in Flanders and Italy: and 
thereby he anſwered every purpoſe. His 
army upon the Rhine employed the Auſ- 
trians, and prevented them from. falling up- 
on his ally the king of Pruſſia, with too 
great a ſuperiority of forces. He had al- 
ready ſent marſhal Maillebois from Germany 
into Italy; and the prince of Conti was en- 
truſted with the management of the war up- 
on the Rhine, a war of quite a different na- 
ture from that which. he had conducted in 
the Alps. | 
The king undertook himſelf in perſon, to 
finiſh the conqueſts, which he had interrupt- 
ed the preceding year. He had juſt married 
the dauphin to the ſecond infanta of Spain: 
in the month of February ; and this young 
prince, who had not yet completed his ſix- 
= teenth 
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teenth year, prepared to ſet out the begin- 
ning of May along with his father. 

Before the king's departure, Marſhal 
Saxe went to take upon him the command 

of the army in Flanders, which was to con- 

faſt of a hundred and fix battalions and a 
hundred and ſeventy two ſquadrons com- 
plete, with ſeventeen independent com- 
panies. b 


9 ——. 
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e. VII. 
Siege of Tournay. Battle of Fontenoy. 


4 M ARSHAL Saxe having made feve- . 
| ral marches, which kept the enemy 
in ſuſpenſe, and ſeemed ſometimes to threa- | 
ten Aeth, and ſometimes Mons, all of a 
ſadden fat down before Tournay, and in- 
veſted it the 25th of April ; while the allied 
army of Engliſh, Auſtrians, Hanoverians, 
and Dutch, were not able to prevent his 
rations. Tournay was the ſtrongeſt place 
of the whole barrier : the town and citadel 
were one of Vauban's maſterpieces; for 
there was not a place of any ſtrength in Flan- 
_ ders, whoſe fortifications had not been built 
by Lewis XIV. | 
= The people of Tournay were fond of the 
French government, not ſo much becauſe 
ther town 1s part of the ancient patrimony 
of the kings of France, as out of regard to 
their own advantage ; they preferred the 


rench | 
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French magnificence which enriches a coun- 
try, to the Dutch œconomy, which keeps it 
low. But the in inclination of the inhabitants 
is ſeldom regarded in fortified towns : they 
are no way concerned either in the attack or 
in the defence of thoſe places; they are 
transferred from one ſovereign to another by 
capitulations, which are made for them, 
without aſking their advice. 

In the beginning of the ſiege of To Tour- 
nay, happened one of thoſe events, where 
the inevitable fatality which determines life 
and death, appeared as it were in the moſt 
conſpicuous characters. The count de Tal- 
leyrand, colonel of the regiment of Nor- 
mandy, had mounted the trenches under the 
orders of the duke de Biron ; here a_ca- 
valicr * was erected, near which they y had 
placed a caſk of gun powder. In the night 
the duke de Biron laid himſelf down upon a 
bearſkin near M. de Talleyrand; when he re- 
collected that he had promiſed to ſpend part 
of the night with M. de Meuze. He re- 
ſolves to go, notwithſtanding that M. de 
Talleyrand does all he can to diſſuade 
him. No ſooner was he gone than à ſoldier: 
trying the prime of his fuſil, lets a ſpark. 
fall upon the caſ of gunpowder : inſtantly 
the cavalier flies up into the air, and M. de- 
Talleyrand is blown up with 24 ſoldiers, 
whoſe limbs quite torn and ſhattered are diſ- 


perſed on every ſide: part_of the body of 


® A kind of high platform to plant great guns = 
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M. de Talleyrand was thrown to the diſtance 
of above threeſcore yards. But an accident 
of this kind tho' never ſo fatal, is confound- 
ed, in time of war, in the multitude of hu- 
man calamities, which from our being too- 
much ſurrounded by them, eſcape our at- 

tention, The garriſon of Tournay behold- 

ing this unlucky accident, inſulted the 
- French, reviling them with the moſt inju- 

rious language. Upon which' a few com- 

nies of grenadiers, unable to contain their 
indignation, anſwered them not by oppro- 
brious ſpeeches, but by leaping out of the 
- trenches, and running upon the glacis of 


the covert-way, though the regular ap- 


proaches for attacking it were not yet finiſh- 
ed: they deſcend without order, without 
Preparation, or even without officers upon 
the covert-way, notwithſtanding the fire of 
the enemy's artillery and their ſmall ſhot, 
and maintain themſelves boldly all round it, 
though expoſed on every ſide. The duke 
de Biron who commanded the trenches, 
hearing of this action, which the nature of 
the provocation and the ardour of the troops 
rendered in ſome meaſure excuſeable, im- 
mediately orders gabions to be brought, 
makes epaulements, and lodges thoſe brave 
fellows on the covert-way, which they had 
ſo reſolutely carried. | 
As ſoon as the ſtates general were inform- 
ed, that Tournay was in danger, they ſent 
word to the commander of their troops _ 

2 . * 
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he muſt venture a battle to relieve the town. 
Notwithſtanding the circumſpection of thoſe 
republicans, they were the firſt of the allies 
at that time who took vigorous reſolutions, 
The fifth of May the enemy advanced to 
Cambron, within ſeven leagues of 'Tour- 
nay. The king ſet out the 6th from Paris, 
with the dauphin ; the king was attended 
by his aids-de-camps, and the dauphin by 
his minions. D | 
The inhabitants of Paris, who had been 
ſo near loſing their king the foregoing year, 
felt a return of their grief, upon ſeeing both 
the father and the ſon ſet out for Flanders, 
to expoſe themſelves to the uncertain iſſugiof 
a battle. The French had made no intrench- 
ments as yet before Tournay in the lines of 
circumvallation: they had no army of ob- 
ſervation : nor were the twenty battalions 
and forty ſquadrons, which had beendraught- 
ed from the army commanded by the prince 
of Conti, as yet arrived. | : 
But notwithſtanding the uneaſineſs they 
were under at Paris, it muſt be allowed that 


the king's army was conſiderably ſuperior to -- / 


that of the allies. In ſeveral printed rela- 
tions it is ſaid to have been weaker. Hiſto- 


rical exactneſs obliges me to acknowledge 


_ that it was ſtronger by ſixty battalions and 


eighty two ſquadrons, For the French had 4 


a hundred and fix battalions, reckoning the 
militia; and a hundred and ſeventy two 


ſquadrons: 
— £5 
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ſquadrons : whereas the allies had only forty 
fix battalions and ninety ſquadrons. 

True it is that the day of the engagement 
the French did not avail themſelves intircly 
of this advantage. Part of the troops were 
not yet arrived; there was alſo a neceſſity for 
leaving ſome to guard the trenches of Lour- 
nay, and for the bridges of communication: 
but ſtill the ſuperiority of numbers was cer- 
tainly on the fide of France. And it is not 
leſs true that this advantage was not of any 
conſequence in fo confined a ground as that 
of the field of battle; beſides it happens very 
ſeldom that victory is owing to numbers. 
The chief ſtrength of the enemy's army con- | 

ſiſted in twenty battalions and twenty fix 
ſquadrons of Englifh, under the young duke 
of Cumberland, who in company with the 
te king his father, had gained the battle of 
Dettingen. The Engliſh were joined by 
* five battalions and ſixteen ſquadrons of Ha- 
-&,noverian troops. The prince of Waldeck, of 
the ſame age very near as the duke of Cum- 
berland, like him full of ardourggand impa- 
© tient to ſignalize himſelf, was at Me head of 
the Dutch forces, conſiſting of forty ſqua- 
drons and twenty fix battalions. In this 
army the Auſtrians had only eight ſquadrons : 
the allies were fighting their cauſe in Flan- 
ders, a country that has been long defended 
by the arms and treaſure of England and 
Holland. But at the head of this ſmall num- 
ber of Auſtrians was old general Konigſeg, 
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who had commanded againſt the Turks in 
Hungary, and againſt the French in. Italy 
and in Germany : it was intended that his 
years and experience ſhould be a check to 
the youthful ardour of the duke of Cumber- 
land, and of prince Waldeck. The whole 


allied allied army was upwards of fifty thouſand | 


combatants. 
The king left about eighteen thouſand 


men before Tournay, who were poſted at 
gradual diſtances from the field of battle ; 
beſides fix thouſand to. guard the bridges on 
the Scheld, and the communications. The 
army was commanded by a general, in whom 
they had the greateſt confidence. Count 4 
Saxe had made the art of war his conſtant 
ſtudy, even in time of peace: beſides a pro- 
found theory he had great practical knows- , 

ledge: in ſhort, vigilance, ſecreſy, the. art 

of knowing properly when to poſtpane and 
when to execute a project, to ſee things 1 
one glance, preſence_of mind and foreſight, a. & 
were abilities allowed him by the conſent of ꝗ 
all military people. But at HED time N 
general was waſting away with a n 
diſorder, and almoſt at the gates of death when 
he left Paris. The author of theſe memoirs 
happening to meet him before he ſet out for 
Flanders, could not forbear aſking him, how 
he could think of taking the field in that 


feeble condition? the marſhal a. — th 


is not time tow 10 think of Itving, but of de- 
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The 6th of May the king arrived at Do- 
way : juſt as he was going to bed, he re- 
ceived a courier from the marſhal, who in- 
formed him that the enemy's army was ap- 
proaching, and that they ſhould be quickly 
in fight of each other. Gentlemen, ſaid the king 
to his aid - de camps and to his officers, here 
Hall be no time loſt ; I. ſet out to-morrow morning 
at five o'clock; but do nat aifturb the dauphin. - 
The next day the king arrived at Pont-a- 
Chin near the Scheld, within reach of the 
trenches of Tournay. The dauphin, who 
had been appriſed, was there in time; and 
attended the king, when he went to recon- 
noitre the ground deſigned for the field of 
battle. The whole army, upon ſeeing the 
king and the dauphin, made the air reſound 


with acclamations of joy. The enemy ny ſpent 


the tenth and the night of the eleventh in 
making their laſt diſpoſitions. Never did the 
king expreſs greater chearfulneſs than the 


- evening before the engagement. The con- 
verſation turned upon the battles at which the 


kings of France had been preſent : the king 
ſaid, that ſince the battle of Poitiers, never 


A King of France had his ſon with him in an 
- engagement; that none of them had ever 


gained a ſignal victory over the Engliſh ; 


and he hoped to be the firſt. - 
The day the battle was fought, he waked 


. the firſt: — four o'clock he himſelf awaken- 
ed count d'Argenſon, ſecretary at war, who 


that very inſtant ſent to marſhal Sa Saxe to know 


his 
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his laſt orders. They found the marſhal +. 
in a wicker vehicle, which ſerved him as a 
bed; he was carried about in it, when his 
ſtrength came to be ſo exhauſted as he could 
no longer ride on horſeback. The king and 
the dauphin had already paſſed the bridge of 
Calonne. The marſhal told the officer ſent 
by count d'Argenſon, that the king's guards 

' muſt come forward, for he had fixed their 
poſt in_the reſerve with the carabiniers, as 
a ſure reſource. This was a new method of 
poſting troops, whom the enemy conſider as 
the flower of an army. But he added, that 
the guards ſhould not be ordered to adyance, 
till the king and the dauphin had repaſſed 
the bridge. The marſhal, as a foreigner, 
was very ſenſible how much leſs it became 
him than any other general, to expoſe no | 
ſuch precious lives, to the uncertain iſſue ꝙ 
a battle. The officer, to whom he had made 
theſe anſwers, was loth to repeat them to the 
king; but this prince, apprized of the mar- 
ſhal's directions, ſaid, Let my guards advance 
this very moment; for I will not repaſs the bridge. X 
Soon after he went and took poſt beyond . By 
place called The Fuſtice of our Lady in the © 
wood, For his guard he would have only a 
ſquadron of an hundred and twenty men of 
the company of Charot, one gendarm, a 


light-horſe-man, and a muſketeer. Marſhal Ru ke | 


"fl 


de Noailles kept near his majeſty, as did alſo the 


count d'Argenſon ; the aid-de-camps were 
the ſame as the preceding year. The duke 
| M de 
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- | dE Villeroi was alſo about his perſon, as cap- 
tain of the guards; and the dauphin Fad his 
minions near him. 
The king and the dauphin's retinue, which 
compoſed a numerous troop, were followed 
by a multitude of perſons of all ranks, whom 
curiofity had brought to this place, ſome of 
whom were mounted evenon the tops of trees 
to behold the ſpectacle of a bloody engage F} 
Went. | 
The affiſtance_of engraving is abſolutely 
neceſſary to a perſon that has a mind to form 
td himſelf a clear and diſtinct image of this 
Alion“. The ancients who were ſtrangers 
to this art, could leave us but imperfect no- 
tions of the ſituation and motion of their ar- 
Mies: but to have an adequate knowledge 
of ſuch a day; reſearches, ſtill more difficult, 
are neceſſary. No one officer can ſee every 
thing: a great many behold with eyes of 
repoſſeſſion; and there are ſome that are 
very ſhort ſighted. There is a good deal in 
having conſulted the papers of the war office, 
and-eſpecially in getting inſtruction from the 
generals and the aid-de-camps : but it is re- 
quiſite moreover to ſpeak to the command- 
ing officers of the different corps, and to 
compare their relations, in order to mention 
only thoſe facts in which they agree. 
All theſe precautions have I taken for the 
| obtaining 
We have taken the author's hint, and have added 


to this Edition a Plan, which was prefixed to-hig poems 
on the battle of Fontenoy, firſt publiſhed at Paris with 


great applauſe in 1745 45 * 12 and , 
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obtaining a thorough information of the de- 
tail of a. battle, of which even the leaſt par- 
ticulars muſt be intereſting to the whole na 


tion Caſting an eye upon the plan, you 


perceive at one glance the diſpoſition of the 
two armies. You ſee Antoin pretty near the 
Scheld, within nine hundred fathom of the 

bridge of Calonne, the ”y = te SOS 
and the dauphin came. The village of Fon- 
tenoi_is within ei undred fathom of An- 
toin; from thence, drawing towards the 
north, is a piece of ground four hundred and 
fifty fathom broad betwixt the woods of Barri 
and of Fontenoi. In this plan you ſee the 
diſpoſitions of the brigades, the generals that 
commanded them, with what art they pre- 
pared againſt the efforts of the enemy near 
the Scheld and Antoin, betwixt Antoin and 
Fontenoi, in thoſe villages lined with troops 
and artillery, on the ground which ſeparates 
Fontenoi from the woods of Barri, and finally 
on the left towards Ramecroix, where the 
enemy might advance by fetching the com- 
paſs of the woods. 

The general had made proviſions for a 
victory, and againſt a defeat. The bridge 
of Calonne lined with cannon, ſtrengthened 
with entrenchments, and defended by a bat- 
talion of guards, another of Swiſs, and three 
of militia, was to facilitate the retreat of the 
king and of the dauphin in caſe of an un- 
lucky accident. The remainder of the army 
was to have filed off at the ſame time over 


- 
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| the other bridges on the lower Scheld in the 


| 


neighbourhood of Tournay. 

__ Notwithſtanding all theſe meaſures, ſo well 
concerted as to ſupport each other without 
the leaſt claſhing, there happened one mi- 
ſtake, which had it not been rectified, might 
have occaſioned the loſs of ay. The 
evening preceding the battle, the general, 
was told, that there was a hollow way, deep 
and impracticable, which extended without 
diſcontinuance from Antoin to Fontenoi, and 
would ſecure the army on that fide. Weak 
as he was, he reconnoitred a part of this hol- | ** 
low way himſelf; and they aſſured him that | 
the remainder was ſtill more inacceſſible. He 
made his diſpoſitions accordingly ; but this | 
ground which was very deep nea tenoi 
and Antoin, was quite level betwixt thoſe 
two villages. This circumſtance ſo trivial 

in other caſes, was here of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence; for the army might have been 
taken in flank. The marſhal having been 
better informed by the quarter-maſter M. de 
Cremille, cauſed three redoubts to be haſtily 
erected in this ſame ſpot betwixt the villages. 
Marſhal Noailles directed the works in the 
night, and joined Fontenoi to the firſt re- 
oubt by an earthen redan: the three re- 
doubts were furniſhed with three batteries of 
cannon, one of eight pieces, the other two 

f four;, they were called the redoubts of 
Bettens, from being defended by the Swiſs 
regiment of Bettens with that of Dieſbach. 


ha RedowblH . Belide 
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Beſide theſe precautions they had likewiſe 
planted fix ſixteen pounders on this fide the 
Scheld, to gall the troops that ſhould attack | 
the village of Antoin. 

We muſt particularly obſerve that there 
was a piece of ground of about four hundred 
and fifty fathom, which had a gentle aſcent 
between the woods of Barri and Fontenoi. 
As the enemy might penetrate this way, the 
= | general took care to erect at the verge of the 
woods of Barri, a ſtrong redoubt, where the 
guns were fixed in embrazures: here the 
marquis de Chambonas commanded a batta- 
lion of the regiment of Eu. The cannon of 
this redoubt, with thoſe which were planted 
to the left of Eontenoi, formed a _croſs-fire, 
[ ſufficient, one would imagine, to ſtop the 
efforts of the moſt intrepid_enemy. 

If the Engliſh ſhould have attempted to 
paſs through the wood of Barri, they would 
have - met with another redoubt furniſhed 
with cannon ; if they madea greater circuit, 
they had entrenchments to force, and muſt 
have been expoſed to the fire of two batteries 
on the high road- leading to Leuze. Thus 
did marſhal Saxe on every ſide, make the 
moſt advantage of the ground. 

With reſpect to the poſition of th | 
beginning from the bridge .of Vaux, which 
after the battle was called the bridge of Ca- 
lonne, there was no one part left naked. 
The counts de la Marck and de Lorges were 
entruſted with the poſt of Antoin, where 
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were fix battalions of Piedmont and Biron, 
with ſix cannon at the head of thoſe regi- 
ments. 

The marquis de Crillon was poſted with 
his regiment hard by the redoubt neareſt 
Antoin ; on the left he had dragoons to ſup- 

ort him 

The village of Fontenoi was committed to 
the care of the count de la Vauguion, who had 
under him the ſon of the marquis de Meuze- 
Choiſeul with the regiment of Dauphin, of 
which this young man, who is ſince dead, 
was colonel. The duke de Biron, lieutenant 
general, was at the head of the king's regi- 
ment, which he then commanded, cloſe to- 
the village of Fontenoi. On his left was the 


b ky - vikount d. Aubeterre, and the regiment of 
_his name. 


Very near upon the ſame line the general 
bad placed four battalions of French guards, 


mo of Swils, and the regiment of Courtin on 
F the ground extending from Fontenoi to the 
Vood of Barri. 


About two hundred fathom behind them 
were fifty two ſquadrons of horſe : the duke 
d'Harcourt, the count d'Eſtrees, and the 


count de Penthievre, were heutenant gene- 
rals of this firft line. M. M. de Clermont- 
Gallerande, du Cheila, and 'd'Apcher, com- 
manded the ſecond; and between theſe lines 
of cavalry, in the morning the general placed 
the regiments of la Couronne, Hainault, 
Soiſſons, and Royal. 
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On the left was the Iriſh brigade, under 
the command of my lord Clare, in a little 
plain of about one hundred paces. Further 
on was the regiment of Vaiſſeaux, of which 
the marquis de_Guerchi was then colonel : 
betwixt theſe brigades were M. de Clermont- 
Tonnere, and the prince de Pons, of the 
houſe of Lorrain, at the head of the = 
of cavalry of Royal-Rouflillon. A — #7 9 

The king's houſhold_ and the a 
were in the corps ps de reſerve. This was a 

new practice of marſhal Saxe, recommended 
by the e chex alier Folard, to fecrete from the 
enemy's view thoſe troops which are molt 
famed for bravery, againft whom they ge- 
nerally direct the flower of their forces. 

"Theſe diſpoſitions being all made, or upon 
the point of being made, in lence they wait- 


ed for the break of day. At four in the 
morning, marſhal Saxe, © En 


de-camps, and by the principal officers, went 
to viſit all the poſts. The Dutch, who were 
already forming, kept continually fg at 
theſe officers; which the marſhal perceiving, 
ſaid, Gentlemen, there will be oc-afion for your 
lives to day he made them diſmount, and 
walked a long time through this hollow w way, 
of which we have already made mention. 
The fatigue exhauſted his ſtrength and in- 
creaſed his illneſs; finding himſelf grow weak- 
er, he got into his wicker vehicle again, where 


he reſted for ſome little time. At break of 
day count d'Argenſon went ent to ſee_whether 
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the artillery of the redoubts and villages was 
in good order, and whether the field pieces 


| 


were all arrived. They were to have a hun- 
dred pieces f cannon, and they had only 
' ſixty. Here the preſence and directions of 
the miniſter were neceſſary: he gave orders 
for them to bring the_forty pieces that were 
wanting; but in_the_tumult and hurry al- 
moſt unavoidable on fuch an — they 


forgot_to bring the number of balls which 
fuch artillery required. The field diess 


wete four pounders, and drawn by ſoldiers; 
the cannon in the villages and the redoubts, 
as alſo thoſe planted on this ſide the Scheld 
againſt the Dutch, were from four to ſixteen 
pounders. Two battalions belonging to the 
ordnance were diſtributed in Antoin, Fonte- 
noi, and the redoubts, under the direction 
5 M. Brocard, lieutenant general of arti 
ery. 

The enemy had eighty one cannon, and 
eight mortars. Their held — were three 


— — em 


feet ect and A half, * — — _ two: 


ds of powder, and they carry 500 yards 
oint-blank. There were ſome that carried 
only balls of a pound and a half. The canno- 
nading began on both ſides : marſhal Saxe 
told marſhal Noailles, that here the enemy 
would ſtop: he ſuppoſed them to have formed 
a deeper deſign than they really had, imagin- 
ing they would do juſt what he would have 


Aue. their 
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Xdone in their place, that they would keep the 
French army in awe and in continual alarm, 
by which means they might retard, and per- 
haps abſolutely prevent the taking of Tour- 
nay. And indeed they were poſted in ſuch a 
manner that they could not be attacked with 
advantage; while at the ſame time they had 
it in their power conſtantly to_haraſs and 
alarm the beſieging army. This was the opi- 
nion of the old general Konigſeg : but the duke 
of Cumberland's courage was too warm, 
and the confidence of the Engliſh too great, 
to liſten to advice. At the time they began 
to cannonade, marſhal Noailles was near to 
Fontenoi, and gave an account to marſhal 
Saxe of the work he had done the beginning 
of the night, in joining the village of Fonte- 
noi to the firſt of the three redoubts betwixt 
Fontenoi and Antoin: he acted as his firſt 
aid-de-camp, thus facrificing the jealouſy of 
command to the good of the ſtate, and for- 
getting his own rank to yield the precedency 
to a general, who was not only a foreigner 
but younger in commiſſion than himlelf. 
Marſhal Saxe was perfectly ſenſible of the 
real value of this magnanimity; and never 
was there ſo perfect a harmony betwixt 
two men, who from the ordinary weakneſs 
of the human heart, ſhould naturally have 
been at variance, 1 
At this very moment the duke of Gram- 
mont came up: when marſhal Noailles ſaid 
to him; Nephew, we ſhould embrace one anoiber 


ifs A Mig: . on 
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. {on the day of battle, perhaps we ſpall not ſee our 
Cs Tow. Accordingly they embraced 
each other. moſt tenderly; and then marſhal 
# Noailles went to give ive the king an account of 
the feveral poſts which he had viſited. 
The duke of Grammont met count Lo- 
| wendahl, who advanced with him within a 
very little diſtance of the firſt redoubt of the 
wood of Barri, oppoſite to an Engliſh bat- 
tery; here a cannon ball of three pound 
weight ſtruck the duke of Grammont's horſe, 
and covered count Lowendahl with blood; 
a piege of fleſh which flew off with the ſhot, 
Fell into his boot. Have a care, ſays he to 
the duke of Grammont, your horſe is killed; 
and I too, anſwered the duke. The upper- 
part-of his thigh w was ſhattered” by the ball, 
and he was carried off the field. When M. 
de Peyrome met 2t him upon the road to Fon-- 
tenoi, he was dead. The ſurgeon made a 
report of it to the king, who cried out with 
concern :: Ab ve ſhall iſe a great many more 
FJ 70 di. 
I.̃)!he cannonading continued on both ſides 
till eight in the morning with great vixacity, 
without the enemy's ſeeming to have formed 
any ſettled plan. Towards ſeven, the En- 
gliſh. encompaſſed the whole ground of the 
village of Fontenoi, and attacked it on every 
| fide.. They flung bombs into it, one of 
which fell juſt before marſhal Saxe, who was 
then ſpeaking to count Lowendahl. 
The Dut 2 «now gh towards 
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Antoin, and the two attacks were equally 
well ſupported. The count de Vauguion, 
who commanded in Fontenoi, with the young 
count de Meuze under him, conftantly re- 
pulſed the Engliſh. He had made entrench- 
ments in the village, and enjoined the regi- 
ment of Dauphin not to fire but according 
to his orders. He was well obeyed ; for the 
ſoldiers did_not fire till they were almoft 
muzzle to muzzle, and ſure of the their mark; 

at each diſcharge they made made the air reſound 
with Vive le Roi. The count de la Marck, 


with the count_de Lorges, in Antoin, em- 
ployed the Dutch, both horſe and foot. The 


marquis de Chambonas alſo repulſed the ene- 
my. in the ſeveral attacks of the redoubt of 
Eu. The Engliſh preſented themſelves thrice 
before Fontenoi, and the Dutch twice before 
Antoin. At their ſecond attack almoft a 
whole Dutch ſquadron was ſwept away by 
the cannon of Antoin, and only fifteen left; 
from that time the Dutch continued to act 
but very faintly, and at a diſtance. 

The king was at that time with the dau- 
phin, near the Fuſtice of our Lady in the 
wood, againſt which the Engliſh piayed very 
briſkly;with their cannon. Even the muſket. 
ſhot reached thus far; a domeſtic of count 
d'Argenſon having been wounded on the 


forehead by a muſket-ball, a a good w way be- 


hind the king. 
From ts poſuion, which was equally di- 


ſtant from the ſeveral T9) Corps, | the i — ob- 
Jak He At Lay one, ferved 
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ferved every thing with great attention. He 
was the firſt that perceived, that as the ene- 
my attacked Antoin and Fontenoi, and ſeem- 
ed to bend their whole ſtrength on that ſide, 
it would be of no uſe to leave the regiments 


of Normandy, Auvergne, and Tourraine 


towards Ramecroix: he therefore cauſed 


Normapdy to advance near the Iriſh, and 
put Auvergne and Tourraine farther behind. 


But he did not change this diſpoſition till he 


had aſked the general's advice, entirely ſol- 
Iicitous us about the ſucceſs of the. day, never 
preſuming on on his own opinion, and declar- 
ing that he was come to the army only for 
his own, and fox his ſon's inſtruction 
He then advanced towards the fide of An- 
toin, at the very time that the Dutch were 
moving forward to make their ſecond attack : 
the cannon balls fell round him and the dau- 
hin; and an officer near him named M. 
d'Arbaud, afterwards colonel, was covered 
with: earth from the rebounding of a bal}. 
The French have the character of gaiety 
ever in the midſt of danger : the king and 
thoſe about him, finding themſelves daubed 
with the earth thrown up by this ſhot, fell a 
laughing : the king made them pick up the 
balls, and faid to M. de Chabrier, major of 


BP artillery; Send theſe balls back to the enemy, I 


will have nothing belonging to them. He after- 


wards returned to his former poſt, and with 


ſurprize obſerved that moſt of the balls that 
were then fired towards the woods. of Barri, 


5 . from 
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from the Engliſh batteries, fell upon the re- 
giment of Royal-Rouſſillon, which did not 
make the leaſt movement, whereby he could 
form any remark either upon its danger or 
its loſſes. | 
The enemy's attack, till ten or eleven 

o'clock, was no more than what marſhal 
Saxe had foreſeen. They kept firing, to no 
manner of purpoſe, upon the villages and - 
the redoubts. Towards ten the duke of 
Cumberland took the reſolution of forcing 
his way between the redoubt of the woods of 
Barrt and of Fontenoi. In this attempt he 
had a deep hollow way to paſs, expoſed to 
the cannon of the redoubt, and on the other 
ſide of the hollow way he had the French 
army to fight. The enterprize ſeemed te- 
merarious. The duke took this reſolution 
only becauſe an officer, whoſe name was 
Ingolſby, whom he commanded to attack 
the redoubt of Eu, did not execute his orders, 
Had he made himſelf maſter of that redoubt, 
he might have eaſily and without loſs brought 
his whole army forward, protected even by 
the cannon of the redoubt, which he would 
have turned againſt the French. But, not- 
withſtanding this diſappointment, the Engliſh 
advanced through the hollow way. They paſ- 
ſed it almoſt without difordering their ranks, 
dragging their cannon through the byways; 
they formed upon three lines pretty cloſe, each 
of them four deep, advancing betwixt the bat- 
teries of cannon which galled them moſt ter- 

ribly, 
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ribly, the ground not above four hundred 
fathom in breadth. Whole ranks dropped 
down to the right and left; but they were 
inſtantly filled up; and the cannon which 
they brought up againſt Fontenoi and the 
redoubts, anſwered the French artillery. 
Thus they marched boldly on, preceded by 
fix field pieces, with ſix more in the middle 
of their lines. 

Oppoſite to them were four battalions of 
French guards, with two battalions of Swiſs 
guards at their left, the regiment of Courten 
to their right, next to them the regiment of 
Aubeterre, and farther on the king's regi- 
ment, which lined Fontenoi the length of the 
hollow way. | 
From that part where the French guards 
were poſted, to where the Engliſh were 
forming, was a riſing ground. * 

The officers of the French guards faid to 
one another, we muſt go and take the Engliſh 
cannon; . Accordingly they aſcended briſkly 
to the top with their grenadiers; but, when 
they got there, great was their ſurprize to 
find a whole army before them. The ene- 
my's cannon and ſmall ſhot brought very 
near ſixty of them to the ground, and the re-- 
mainder wereobliged to return to their ranks. 
In the mean time the Engliſh advanced, 

and this line of infantry, compoſed of the 
French and Swiſs guards and of Courten, 
having upon their right the regiment of Au- 
beterre, and a battalion of the king's, drew 


near 
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near the enemy; the regiment of Engliſh 
guards was at the diſtance of fifty paces 
Campbell s and the royal Scotch were the 
firſt : Mr. Campbell was their heutenant gene- 
ral, my lord Albemarle their major general, 


and Mr. Churchill, a natural fon of the famous 


duke of Martborough, their brigadier, The 
Engliſh officers ſaluted the French by taking: 
off their hats. The count de Chabannes and 
the duke de Biron advanced forward, and re- 
turned the compliment. My lord Charles Hay, 


captain of the Engliſh guards, cried out, 


Gentlemen of the French guards, give fire, 

The count d'Antroche, then lieutenant 
and ſince captain of grenadiers, made an- 
ſwer with a loud voice, Gentlemen, we never 


fire firſt ; do you fire. Then the captain ſaid: 


to his men, in Engliſh, fre. The Engliſh: 


made a running fire, that is, they fired in 


diviſions, in this manner, that when the 
front of a battalion, four deep, had fired, 
another battalion made its diſcharge, and 


then a third, while the firſt were loading a- 


=_ The line of French infantry did not 
re; it was ſingle, and four deep, the ranks- 
pretty diſtant, and not at all ſupported by- 


any other body of infantry. It was impoF- 


ſible but their eyes muſt have been ſurprized- 
at the depth of the Engliſh corps, and their 
ears ſtunned with the continual fire. Nine-- 
teen officers of the guards were wounded at 
this firſt diſcharge ; Meſſieurs de Cliffon, de 


Langey, and. 1 Feyrere, loſt their lives. 
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Ninety five ſoldiers were killed upon the 
ſpot; two hundred and eighty five were 
wounded : eleven Swiſs officers were wound- 
ed, as alſo one hundred and forty five of 
their common men, and ſixty four were kil- 
led. Colonel de Courten, his lieutenant 
colonel, four officers, and ſeventy five ſol- 
diers, dropped down dead; fourteen officers 
and two hundred foldiers were dangerouſly 
wounded. The firſt rank being thus ſwept 
away, the other three looked behind them, 
and ſeeing only ſome cavalry at the diſtance 
of above three hundred fathom, they diſ- 
ſed. The duke of Grammont, their co- 
lonel and firſt lieutenant general, whoſe pre- 
ſence would have encouraged them, was 
dead; and M. de Luttaux, ſecond lieutenant 
neral, did not come up till they were rout- 
ed. The Engliſh in the mean time ad- 
vanced gradually as if they were performing 
their exerciſe: one might ſee the majors 
holding their canes upon the ſoldiers muſ- 
kets, to make them fire low and ſtraight. 
Thus the Engliſh pierced beyond Fon- 
tenoi and the redoubt. This corps, which 
before was drawn up in three lines, being 
now ſtraitened by the nature of the ground, 
became a long ſolid column, unſhaken from 
its weight, and ſtill more ſo from its courage. 
It advanced towards the regiment of Au- 
beterre: at the news of this danger M. de 


Luttaux made all haſte from Fontenoi, where 


he had been dangerouſly wounded. His aid- 
de- camꝑ 
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de-camp begged of him to begin with having 
his wound dreſſed: The king's ſervice, an- 
ſwered M. de Luttaux, 7s more dear to me 
than life, He advanced with the duke de 
Biron at the head of the regiment of Au- 
beterre led by the colonel of that name; 
but, on coming up, he received two mortal 
wounds. At this ſame diſcharge M. de Biron 
had a horſe killed under him; an hundred 
and thirty ſoldiers of Aubeterre were killed, 
and two hundred wounded, The duke de 
Biron, with the king's regiment under his 
command, ſtops the march of the column on 
its left flank: upon which the regiment of 
Engliſh guards detaching itſelf from the 
reſt, advances ſome paces towards him, kills 
three of his captains, wounds fifteen cap- 
tains, twelve lieutenants and ſeventy nine 
foldiers, and at the ſame time kills two 
hundred and fixty fix ſoldiers on the ſpot. 
The regiment de la Couronne, perceiving 
itſelf placed a little behind the king's, pre- 
ſents itſelf before the Engliſh column : but 
its colonel the duke d'Havre, the lieutenant 
colonel, all the ſtaff officers, and, in ſhort, 
thirty ſeven officers are wounded fo as to be 
obliged to quit the field ; and the firſt rank 
of the ſoldiers, to the number of two hundred 
and ſixty, is overthrown. | 

The regiment of Soiſſonnois, advancing 
after la Couronne, had fourteen officers 
wounded, and loſt a hundred and thirty 


ſoldiers. 
The 
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The regiment of Royal, which was then 
with la Couronne loſt more than any other 
corps at theſe diſcharges : ſix of its officers, 
one hundred and thirty fix ſoldiers were kil- 
led; thirty two officers, and five hundred 
and nine foldiers were wounded. 

The Engliſh, who were advancing to- 
wards the king's regiment, might attack 
Fontenoi in reverſe, while they were can- 
nonading it on the other ſide, and then the 


battle would have been inevitably loſt. The 


duke de Biron, having placed ſome grena- 
diers in this hollow way which lined Fon- 
tenoi, rallied his regiment, and made a briſk 
diſcharge upon the Engliſh, which obliged 
them to halt. One might ſee the king's re- 
giment, with thoſe of 1a Couronne and Au- 
_ beterre, entrenched behind the heaps of their 
comrades who were either killed or wound- 
ed. In the mean time two battalions of 
French and Swiſs guards were getting off by 
different roads, acroſs the lines of cavalry 
which were above four hundred yards behind 
them: The officers, who rallied them, met 
M. de Lutteaux, firſt lieutenant general of 
the army, who was returning, between An- 
toin and Fontenoi. Ab, Gentlemen, ſaid he, 
do not rally me, I am wounded and obliged to 
retire. He died ſome time after in unſpeak- 
able torments : before he retired, he ſaid to 
the ſoldiers he met belonging to the regi- 
ment of guards, My friends, go and join your 

comrades that are guarding the bridge of —_ 

thers 
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Others hurried through a little bottom, 
which goes from Barri to Our Lady in the 
wood, up to the very place where the king 
had taken poſt, oppoſite the wood of Barri, 
near la Juſtice, Their grenadiers, and the 
remainder of the two battalions, rallied un- 
der the count de Chabannes towards the re- 
doubt of Eu, and there ſtood firm with M. 
de la Sonne, who formed it into one batta- 
lion; of which he took the command, be- 
cauſe, though young, he was the oldeſt cap- 
tain, the reſt having been either killed or 
wounded. 

The Engliſh column kept firm and cloſe, 
and was continually gaining ground, Mar- 
ſhal Saxe, with. all the coolneſs imaginable, 
ſeeing how dubious the affair was, ſent word 
to the king by the marquis de Meuze, that 
he begged of him to repaſs the bridge along 
with the dauphin, and he would = all he 
could to repair the diſorder. Ob! I am very 


fure be will do what is proper, anſwered the: 


king; but 1 will tay where I am. This mo- 
narch was every moment ſending his aid-de- 
camps from brigade to brigade and from 
poſt to poſt. Each ſet out with two pages: 
of the ſtables, whom he ſent back ſucceſ- 
ſively to the king, and afterwards returned 
to give an account himſelf, The order of 
battle was no longer the ſame it had been in 
the beginning: of the firſt line of cavalry 
not above the half was left. The diviſion 
of count d'Eſtrees was near Antoin, under 
the 
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the duke of Harcourt, making head with its 
dragoons and with Crillon againſt the Dutch, 
who, it was apprehended, might penetrate 
on that ſide, while the Engliſh on the other 
were beginning to be victorious: the other 
half of this firſt line, which was naturally 
the duke of Harcourt's diviſion, remained 
under the command of the count d'Eſtrees. 
This line vigorouſly attacked the Engliſh. 
M. de Fiennes led his regiment, M. de Cer- 
nay the Croats, the duke of Fitz-James the 


.. regiment called after his name: but little did 
the efforts of this cavalry avail againſt a ſolid 


body of infantry, fo compact, ſo well diſcip- 
tined, and fo intrepid, whoſe running fire, 
regularly ſupported, muſt of courſe diſperſe 
all thoſe ſmall detached bodies, which ſuc- 


ceeſſively preſented themſelves : Beſides, it is 


a known thing, that cavalry alone can very 
ſeldom make any impreſſion upon a cloſe and 
compact infantry. Marſhal Saxe was in the 
midſt of this fire; his illneſs not permitting 
him to wear a cuiraſs, he had a kind of 
buckler made of ſeveral folds of ſtitched 


taffety, which he carried on his ſaddle bow: 
he put on this buckler, and rode up with full 
| fpeed to give directions for the ſecond line 


of cavalry to advance againſt the column. 
The count de Noailles marched directly with 
his brigade, compoſed of the regiment of 
his name, of which the eldeſt of the family 
is always colonel ; the only privilege of the 
kind in France, and granted to the firſt = 

| a 
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ſhal of the name of Noailles, who raiſed this 
regiment at his own expence. The regi- 
ment belonging to the duke de Penthievre 
made alſo a part of this brigade. The count 
de Noailles fell on with great bravery; the 
marquis de Vignacourt, captain in this regi- 
ment, the worthy deſcendant of a family 
which has given three grand maſters to the 
order of Malta, ruſhes with his ſquadron to 
attack this column in flank ; but the ſqua- 
dron was cut in pieces in the midſt of the 
enemy's ranks, except fourteen troopers 
who forced their way through with M. de 
Vignacourt. An Engliſly ſoldier drove his 
bayonet with ſuch violence into this officer's 
leg, quite through the boot, that he was o- 
bliged to leave both bayonet and fuſil: the 
horſe having received ſeveral wounds ran a- 
way with his maſter ; while the but-end of - 
the muſket trailing on the ground widened 
and tore the wound, of which the captain 
died a little while after. Out of fourteen 
troopers, who had broke through the co- 
lumn, ſix remained, who were ſoon made 
priſoners ; but the Engliſh ſent them back 
the next day out of regard to their bravery. 
The count d'Argenſon, ſon of the ſecre- 
tary at war, charged the enemy with his 
regiment of Berri, at the ſame time that the 
regiment of Fiennes was alſo advancing. 
He came on to the attack three times at the 
head of a ſingle ſquadron ; and upon a falſe 
report his father thought him killed. The 
count 
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count de Brionne, the chevalier de Brancas, 
the marquis de Chabrillant, headed and ral- 
lied their troopers; but all theſe corps were 
repulſed one after the other. The count de 
Clermont-Tonnere, camp-maſter of the ca- 
valry, the count d'Eſtrẽes, and the marquis 
de Croiſſi, were every where: all the gene- 
ral officers kept riding from brigade to bri- 
gade. The regiments of the colonel general, 
and Fiennes, with the Croats, ſuffered great- 
ly: that of prince Clermont was ſtill more 
roughly handled, twenty two of their offi- 
cers having been wounded, and of the 
Croats twelve. All the ſtaff officers were 
in motion: M. de Vaudreuil, major general 
of the army, rode every minute from right 
to left. M. de Puiſegur, meſſieurs de faint 
Sauveur, de faint Georges, de Mezieres, 
aid quarter maſters, were all wounded. 
The count de Longaunai, aid major general, 
received a wound of which he died a few 
days after. It was in theſe attacks that the 
chevalier d'Apcher, a lieutenant general, 
(whoſe name is pronounced d Ache) had his 
foot ſhattered by a ball. Towards the end 
of the battle he came to give an account to 
the king, and ſpoke a long while to his ma- 
zeſty without expreſſing the leaſt ſign of pain, 
till at length the violence of the anguiſh o- 
bliged him to retire. 

The more the Engliſh column advanced 
the deeper it became, and of courſe the bet- 


ter able to repair the continual loſſes which 
it 
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it muſt have ſuſtained from ſo many repeat- 
ed attacks. It ſtill marched on, cloſe and 
compact, over the bodies of the dead and 
wounded on both ſides, ſeeming to form one 
ſingle corps of about ſixteen thouſand men, 
though it was then in three diviſions. 

A great number of troopers were driven 
back in diſorder as far as the very place 
where the king was poſted with his ſon; fo 
that theſe two princes were ſeparated by the 
crowd that came tumbling upon them. The 
king did not change countenance, he was 
concerned, but ſhewed neither anger nor in- 
quietude. Happening to obſerve about two 
hundred troopers ſcattered behind him to- 
wards Our lady of the wood, he ſaid to a light 
horſeman; go and rally theſe men in my name, 
and bring them back. The light horſeman. 
gallopped, and led them back againſt the 
enemy. This man, whoſe name was de Fouy, 
did not imagine he had done any great feat; 
the miniſter inquired after him a long while, 
to reward him, before he could be found. 
During this diſorder the brigades of the life- 
guards, who were in reſerve, advanced of 
themſelves againſt the enemy. Here the 
chevaliers de Suze and de Saumery were 
mortally wounded. Four ſquadrons of gend- 
armes arrived at this very inſtant from Do- 
way, and notwithſtanding the fatigue of a 
march of ſeven leagues, they immediately 
engaged the enemy : but all theſe 
were received like the reſt with the ſame in- 
trepidity, 
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trepidity, and the ſame running fire. The 
young count de Chevrier, a ſtandard- bearer, 
was killed; and it happened to be the very 
ſame day that he was admitted into his troop. 
The chevalier de Monaco, ſon of the duke 
de Valentinois, had his leg pierced through. 
M. du Gueſclin received a wound on the 
foot. The carabiniers charged the enemy ; 
but had fix officers killed, and one and twenty 
wounded. All theſe attacks were made with- 
out any concert or agreement, and are what 
we call irregular charges, in which all the 
bravery in the world is of no manner of uſe 
againſt diſcipline and order. 

Marſhal Saxe, though extremely weaken- 
ed with the fatigue, was ſtill on horſeback, 
riding gently in the midſt of the fire: he 
paſſed cloſe under the front of the Engliſh 
column to obſerve every thing that paſſed 
towards the left near the wood of Barri. 
, There they were going on in the very ſame 
manner as towards the right; endeavour- 
ing but in vain, to throw the column into 
diſorder. The French regiments preſented 
themſelves one after the other ; while the 
Engliſh, facing about on every ſide, placing 
properly their cannon, and always firing in 
diviſions, kept up this running and conſtant 
fire when they were attacked ; after the at- 
tack they remained immoveable, and ceaſed 
to fire. The marſhal perceiving a French 
regiment at that time engaged with the ene- 


my, and of which whole ranks dropped 
down, 
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down, while the regiment never ſtirred, 
aſked what corps that was; they told him it 
was the regiment des Vaiſſeaux, command- 
ed by M. de Guerchi; he then cried out; 
admirable indeed ! Two and thirty officers of 
this regiment were wounded, one third of 
the ſoldiers killed or wounded. The regi- 
ment of Hainault did not ſuffer leſs : their 
colonel was the ſon of the prince de Craon, 
governor of Tuſcany : the father ſerved the 
enemy ; and his ſons the king. This hope- 
ful youth was killed at the head of his 
troop ; near him the lieutenant colonel was 
mortally wounded ; nineteen officers of this 
corps were wounded dangerouſly, and two 
hundred and fixty ſoldiers lay dead upon the 
1pot. | 
The regiment oſ Normandy advanced; 
but they had as many officers and ſoldiers 
wounded as that of Hainault: they were 
headed by their lieutenant colonel M. de So- 
lenci, whoſe bravery the king commended 
on the field of battle, and afterwards re- 
warded by making him a brigadier. Some 
Iriſh battalions fell next upon the flank of 
this column: colonel Dillon was killed; fifty 

ſix officers were wounded, and thirteen fell 
upon the ſpot. X 
Marſhal Saxe then returns by the front of 
the column, which had advanced three 
hundred paces beyond the redoubt of Eu 
and of Fontenoi. He goes and ſees whether: 
Fontenoi ſtill held out; there they had no 
N more 
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more ball, ſo that they anſwered the ene- 
.my's ſhot with nothing but gunpowder. 
M. du Brocard, lieutenant general of 
artillery, and ſeveral other officers of the 
ordnance, were killed. The marſhal then 
deſired the duke d'Harcourt, whom he hap- 
ned to meet, to go and beſeech his Ma- 
jeſty to remove farther off; at the ſame time 
he ſent orders to the count de la Marck, 
who defended Antoin, to quit that poſt with 
the regiment of Piedmont. The battle 
ſeemed to be paſt all hopes, they were 
bringing back their field pieces from every 
ſide, and were juſt upon the point of re- 
moving the artillery of the village of Fon- 
tenoi, though a ſupply of ball was arrived; 
they had even begun to ſend off the train. 
Marſhal Saxe's intention was now to make 
his laſt effort againſt the Engliſh column. 
This enormous mals of infantry had ſuffered 
, Much, though it ſtill ſeemed to be of the 
ſame depth: the ſoldiers were ſurprized to 
find themſelves in the middle of the French 
camp without any cavalry : they continued 
unſhaken but did not appear to receive fur- 
ther order: their countenance was bold and 
undaunted, and they ſeemed maſters of the 
field of battle. If the Dutch had advanced 
between the redoubts of Bettens, and acted 
vigorouſly in conjunction with the Engliſh, 
the battle would have been loſt beyond all 
recovery, and there would have been no re- 
treat, either for the army, or, in all proba- 
8 bility, 
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bility, for the king and his ſon. The ſuc- 
ceſs of a laſt attack was dubious. Marſhal 
Saxe, knowing that the victory, or an in- 
tire defeat, depended upon this attempr, 
thought of preparing a ſafe retreat, at the 
ſame time that he was-doing all that lay in 
his power to obtain the victory. He ſent 
orders to the count de la Marck to evacuate 
Antoin, and to move towards the bridge of 
Calonne in order to favour this retreat in 
caſe of a laſt diſappointment. This order 
was extremely mortifying to the count de la 
Marck, who ſaw the Dutch ready to take 
poſſeſſion of Antoin the moment he quitted 
it, and to turn the king's artillery againſt 
his own army. The marſhal ſent a ſecond 
order by his aid-de-camp M. Dailvorde it 
was intimated to the count de Lorges, who 
was made anſwerable for the execution of 
it; ſo that he was obliged to obey. At that 
time they deſpaired of the ſucceſs of the 
day ; but the greateſt events depend on the 
moſt trivial circumſtances, on a miſtake, on 
ſome unexpected ſtroke. - 

Thoſe who were near the king, muſt 
have imagined the battle was loſt, knowing 
that they had no ball at Fontenoi, that moſt 
of thoſe who belonged to the ordnance were 
killed, that they alſo wanted ball at the poſt 
of M. de Chambonas, and that the village 
of Antoin was going to be evacuated, 

Thoſe who were near the duke of Cum- 
berland, muſt have had a bad opinion of 

| ory the 
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the day, becauſe they ſtill imagined them- 
ſelves expoſed to the croſs fire of Fontenot 
and of the redoubt of Barri. They were 
ignorant that the French were firing only 
with powder; the Dutch, who could not 
have been informed of the orders given for 
evacuating Antoin, did not advance; the 
Engliſh horſe which might have completed 
the diſorder into which the French cavalry 
were thrown by the Engliſh column, did 
not appear ; they could not advance without 
coming near to Fontenoi or to the redoubt, 
the fire of which ſtill ſeemed uniform. 
Here it will be aſked why the duke of Cum- 


berland did not take care to have that re- 


doubt attacked in the beginning, ſince he 
might have turned the cannon that was 
there againſt the French army, which would 
have ſecured him the victory. This is the 
very thing he had endeavoured to effect. 
At eight o'clock in the morning, he order- 
ed brigadier Ingolſby to enter the woods of 
Barri with four regiments in order to make 
himſelf maſter of that poſt. The brigadier 
obeyed ; but perceiving the artillery pointed 
againſt him, and ſeveral battalions who lay 
flat on their bellies waiting to receive him; 
he went back for cannon. General Campbell 

romiſed him ſome, but this general was 
mortally wounded at the very beginning of 
the engagement, with a ball fired from that 


very redoubt, and the cannon was not 2 
5 ſoon 


— 
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ſoon enough. Then the duke of Cumber- 
land, afraid of nothing but of loſing time, 
had taken the reſolution of paſſing on with 
his infantry, in defiance of the fire of the 
redoubt; and this enterprize, which one 
would imagine muſt have proved fatal to 
him had hitherto ſucceeded. 
They now held a tumultuous kind of 
council around the king, who was preſſed 
by the general, and in the name of France 
not to expoſe his perſon any longer, At 
this very inſtant arrived the duke de Rich- 
lieu, lieutenant general of the army, who 
ſerved as aid-de-camp to the king: he was 
come from reconnoitring the column and 
Fontenoi ; he had charged the enemy with 
the regiment of Vaiſſeaux, and with the 
life guards; he had alſo made M. Bellet 
advance with the gend-armes under his com- 
mand, and theſe had ſtopped the column 
which now no longer advanced. Having 
thus rode about and fought on every ſide 
without being wounded, he preſents himſelf 
quite out of breath, with his ſword in hand, 
and all covered with duſt. Well, Reſce, ſays 
marſhal Noailles to him (this was a familiar. 
expreſſion uſed by the marſhal) what news do 
yu bring us, and what is your opinion? My 
news, ſays the duke of Richlien, is that the 
victory is ours, if we have a mind; and 
opinion is that we immediately bring four pieces 
of cannon to bear againſt the front of the column 
while this artillery throws it into diſorder, the 
| N 3 king's 
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king's houſhold and the other troops will ſurround 
it. Me muſt fall upon them like foragers, and 
TI lay my life that the day is ours. But Fon- 
tenor, faid they, is poſſeſſed by the enemy. 1 
come from thence, ſaid the duke, it holds out 
ill. We muſt ſee, replied they, whether the 
marſhal has not defigned this cannon for ſome o- 
ther uſe. He anſwered them, here is no other 
to make of it. He was convinced himſelf, 
and he perſuaded the reſt. The king was 
the firſt who approved of this important 
propoſal, and every body elſe joined in the 
opinion.: He gave orders therefore that in- 
ſtantly they ſhould go and bring four pieces 
of cannon. Twenty rode away directly on 
that errand ; when a captain of the regiment 
of Tourraine, whoſe name was Iſſards, a- 
ged one and twenty, perceived four pieces 
of cannon which they were carrying back ; * 
he gave notice thereof directly, and that 
very evening he had the croſs of St. Lewis. 
The king charged the duke de Pequigni, 
who has now the title of duke de Chaulnes, 
to go and ſee thoſe four pieces pointed: they 
were deſigned, they ſaid, to cover the re- 
treat. W s ſball make no retreat, ſaid the duke 
de Chaulnes, he king commands that theſe four 
pieces contribute to the victory. Upon which 
M. de Senneval, lieutenant of artillery, goes 
and plants them directly oppoſite to the 
column. The duke de Richlieu gallops 
full ſpeed in the king's name to give orders 
to the king's houſhold to march: he com- 
municates 
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municates this news to M. de Monteſſon 
the commanding officer, who 1s tranſported: 
with joy, and immediately puts himſelf at 
their head. The prince de Soubiſe aſſembles 
his gendarmes under his command; the 
duke the Chaulnes does the ſame with his 
light horſe ; they all draw up in order, and- 
march. The four ſquadrons of gendarmes 
advancing at the right of the king's hou- 
ſhold, the horſe grenadiers at their head, 
under their captain M. de Grille; and the 
muſketeers commanded by M. de Jumillac, 
ruſh boldly on. The dauphin was advan- 
cing with ſword in hand to put himſelf at 
the head of the king's houſhold ; but they 
ſtopped him, telling him that his life was 
too precious. Mine is not precious, ſaid he, 
it is the general's life that is precious the day of 
battle. | | A 

In this important moment, the count d'Ew 
and the duke de Biron at the right, beheld 
with concern the troops quitting their poſt 
at Antoin ; the count de la Marck their 
commander with reluctance obeying. - Z 
will anſwer, (aid the duke de Biron, for his 
diſobedience, 1 am ſure the king will approve of 
it now that there is ſo great a change in our fa- 
vour; I anſwer that marſhal Saxe will think 
it right, The marſhal coming up at that 
very time, was of the duke de Biron's opi- 
nion. The general having been informed 
of the king's reſolution, and of the good 
diſpolition of the * readily acquieſced. 


4 He 
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He changed opinion when he was obliged to 
change it. He made the regiment of Pied- 
mont return to Antoin; he moved notwith- 
ſtanding his weakneſs, with great velocity 
to the right and to the left, and towards the 
Iriſh brigade, ſtrictly recommending to all 
the troops that he met upon his way not to 
make any more irregular charges, but to 
act in concert. ; 
Whilft he was with the Iriſh brigade, at- 
tended by M. de Lowendahl and my lord 
Clare; the duke de Biron, the count d' 
Eftrees, and the marquis de Croiſy, were 
together d the right, oppofite the left-flank 
of the column upon a riſing ground: they 
perceived the Iriſh and the regiment of Nor- 
mandy who were advancing towards the 
right flank. Now is the time, faid they to 
one another, to march on our fide, the Eng- 
Ifþ are beaten. M. de Biron puts himſelf at 
- the head of the king's regiment ; thoſe of 
Aubeterre and Courten follow him; and all 
the reſt advance under the count d' Eſtrẽes. 
Five ſquadrons of Penthievre's regiment 
follow M. de Croify and his children ; the 
ons of Fitz-James, Noailles, Cha- 
brillant, Brancas, and Brionne, advanced 
with their colonels, though they had re- 
ceived no orders; and it ſeemed as if there 
was a perfect harmony between their move- 
ments, and all that had been done by M. 
de Richlieu. Never was the king better 


ſerved than at that very inſtant : it was the 
quickeſt 
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quickeſt and moſt unanimous movement. 
My lord Clare marches up with the Iriſh ; 
the regiment of Normandy, the French 
guards, and a battalion of Swiſs advancing 
higher up towards the redoubt of Eu. All 
theſe corps move at the ſame time; the Inſh 
commanded by my lord Clare, againſt the 
front of the column, the guards higher up, 
under M. the count de Chabannes their heu- . 
tenant colonel, They were all ſeparated 
from the Engliſh column by a hollow way; 
they force through it firing almoſt muzzle to 
muzzle, and then fall upon the Engliſh with 
their bayonets fixed on their muſfkets. M. 
de Bonnafanſe, at that time firſt captain of 
the regiment of Normandy, who was af- 
terwards the firſt that jump'd upon the co- 
vert-way of Tournay, was now the firft of 
his regiment that broke through the co- 
lumn: but the officers of the French guards 
had already made an impreſſion. The ca- 
rabiniers betwixt the Iriſh and the king's: 
houſhold, were then piercing through the 
firſt ranks ; they were ſeen to run about and 
to rally in the midſt of the enemy, when 
the croud and their impetuoſity had diſor- 
dered their ranks. Unluckily they miftook 
the Iriſh, who have near the ſame uniform 
as the Engliſh, for Engliſh battalions; and 
fell upon them with great fury. The Iriſh 
cried out Vive France, but in the confuſion 
they could not be heard; fo that ſome Iriſh 
were killed through miſtake. | 

A N 5 The 
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The four cannon which the duke of Rich- 
lieu had called for, and by the duke de 
Chaulnes had been levelled within one hun- 
dred paces of the column, had already made 
two diſcharges which thinned the ranks, 
and began to ſhake the front of the enemy's 
army. All the king's houſhold advanced 
towards the front of the column, and threw 
it into diſorder. The cavalry preſſed it hard 
upon the left flank; marſhal Saxe had re- 
commended to them particularly to bear up- 
on the enemy with the breaſts of their horſes, . 
and he was well obeyed. The count 
d' Eſtrẽes, the young prince de Brionne, 
killed ſome of the enemy themſelves in the 
foremoſt ranks: the officers of the king's 
chamber charged pell mell with the guards 
and muſketeers, All the pages were there 
ſword in hand; fo that the marquis de Treſ- 
ſan, who commanded the brigade of the 
King's body guards, ſaid to the king after 
the battle, Sire, you ſent us pages whom we 
took for ſo many officers. 
The duke de Biron at that time held the 
Dutch troops in play, with the king's regi- 
ment and the brigade de Crillon. He had 
already ſent M. de Boiſſeul, a firſt page of 
the great ſtable, to tell the king that every 
thing went well on his ſide, and that he would 
undertake to give a good account of the ene- 
my. On the other fide, the marquis d' Har- 
court, ſon of the duke of that name, came 
to acquaint the king in his father's _ 

at 
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that the troops were rallied on every fide, 
and that the victory was ſure. | 
At this very inſtant arrived the count de 
Caſtellane, diſpatched by marſhal Saxe to 
inform the king that the field of battle was 
recovered. In ſeven or eight minutes the 
whole Engliſh column was diſperſed, general 
Ponſonby, my lord Albemarle's brother, five 
colonels, five captains of the guards, and a 
prodigious number of officers were ſlain. 
The Engliſh repaſſed the hollow way be- 
twixt Fontenoi and the redoubt in the great- 
eſt diſorder; the ground which had been 
taken up by their column, as Well as the 
hollow way, was ſtrewed with wounded and 
dead bodies. | 
We have entered into this long detail 
concerning the battle of Fontenoi, becauſe 
its importance deſerved it. This engage- 
ment determined the fate of the war, pav- 
ed the way for the conqueſt of the Low 
Countries, and ſerved as a counterpoiſe to 
all diſappointments. The preſence of the 
king and his ſon, and the danger to which 
theſe two princes and France were expoſed, 
greatly encreaſed the importance of this ever- 
memorable day, , | 
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SUPPLEMENT to the Hiſtory of 
the WAR of 1741. 


Hairs of Genoa in 1746 and 1747. 


HE war which began upon the Da- 
nube, and almoſt at the very gates of 
Vienna, and which at firſt ſeemed as if it 
would: have laſted only a few months, was. 
at the end of fix years removed to the ſou- 
thern coaſts of France. And at the ſame 
time that the Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe, 
maſters of Genoa and of the whole coaſt, 
were making preparations to enter Provence, 
Brittany was likewiſe menaced by an En- 
gliſh fleet. 8 

The deſign of the Enemy, eſpecially the 
Engliſn, was at that time to invade Pro- 
vence; to deſtroy Port L' Orient, and with it 
the Eaſt India company; to make them- 
felves maſters of Port Louis, which muſt 
fall after L Orient ; to lay Brittany under 
contribution ; to excite the calviniſts towards 
Rochelle, Languedoc and Dauphine, to a 
revolt ; while they were concerting mea- 
ſures to attack the different ſettlements of 
France in Aa and America, and depended 
on making themſelves maſters of N pies, 
py Gr ter 
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after they had brought Genoa under the: 
oke. | 
g Theſe vaſt expectations were not without 
ſome foundation; for the Auſtrians were 
maſters of Italy, and about this time the 
Engliſh had hardly any more enemies at ſea. 
Indeed the king's campaigns and marſhal 
Saxe's victories made amends for every 
thing. But the king of Great Britain rec- 
koned that he ſhould ſoon make the Dutch 
a warlike power, by obliging them to accept 
of his ſon-in-law for their ſtadtholder ; be- 
ſides, he was then contracting for an entire 
army of Ruſſians, to ſtop the progreſs of the 
king's army in Flanders. 
In this conjuncture Brittany was no more 
in a poſture of defence than Provence. An 
old officer who commanded at Port Louis, 
wrote word to court: I diſcovered on the 281 
of September a fleet whoſe number is inſinitely in- 
creaſed ;. but I ſhall eafily withſtand theſe Eu. 
gliſhmen, The 2d of October he wrote a- 
gain: they have landed at Polduc with three- 
hundred and fifty flat bottom Boats and. fifty: 
five men of war. If we had muſkets we fouls 
beat them; but the peaſants. baue nothing but. 
pitcbforks. 

By theſe letters it appears to what danger 
that country was expoſed, notwithſtanding 
the confident expreſſions of an old com- 
mander. General Sinclair, with about ſeven 
thouſand regular troops, landed without op- 
poſition at the mouth of the little river of 
8 Polduc. 
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Polduc. From thence he advanced to Ple- 
mur, and encamped on an eminence which 
commanded L'Orient and Port Louis. Six 
days were ſpent before he cannonaded the 
town; If the Engliſh loſt all this time, the 
French did not employ it better; for thoſe 
who commanded in the place, and who 
were able to defend themſelves a long time, 
as they had artillery and twelve thouſand mi- 
litia of Brittany, capitulated the firſt day of 
the attack, upon receiving. a declaration of 
general Sinclair, in which, according to 
cuſtom it was ſignified that he would de- 
ſtroy every one that reſiſted, with fire and 
ſword. 

Such miſtakes, it is ſaid, were commit- 
ted on this occaſion, as nothing except the 
conduct of general Sinclair could ſurpafs. 
Never was there a ſtronger inſtance how 
greatly the fate of an important enterprize, 
and of a whole province, depends on a cri- 


tical minute, on: falſe advice, on a pannic 


terror or a miſtake. Early in the morning 
04 drums of the militia who were not as 

et perfect in their trade, beat the general. 
General Sinclair aſked the people of the 
country why they beat the general after ca- 
pitulation. Anſwer was made, that the gar- 
riſon had laid a ſnare for him by capitulat- 
ing, for they were going to fall upon him 
with twelve thouſand men. During this 
converſation the wind changed, and admi- 


ral Leſtock made a ſignal to give him no- 
tice 
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tice of it; upon which Sinclair afraid of be- 
ing attacked, and of not having an oppor- 
tunity of re- embarking his men, precipitate- 
ly quitted his poſt, and returned to Plemur - 
in ſome confuſion. 

In the mean time thoſe who had made the 
capitulation, came out of town to make their 
ſubmiſſion to the Engliſh. general: but they 
could hardly believe their eyes, when they 
found no body in the camp. So prepoſter- 
ouſly did the Engliſh re- imbark, juſt when 
the French were come to bring them the 
keys of the town. Aſhamed of their bad 
conduct, they made a deſcent upon the 
little iſland of Quiberon ; which was an en- 
terprize as ill contrived, as that of Port 
L' Orient had been executed. For this being 
almoſt a deſart iſland, the taking of it could 
anſwer no purpoſe. In ſhort this great' ar- 
mament produced nothing but blunders and 
laughter, whereas every other part of the 
war was but too ſerious and too terxible. 

At that time a revolution was carrying on 
in Genoa, much more important and more 
furprizing than that which had lately alarmed 
the coaſt of Brittany. 

The Auſtrians uſed the right of - conqueſt 
with the utmoſt rigour. The Genoeſe. hav- 
ing exhauſted their reſources, and given a- 
way all the money of their bank of St. 
George, to pay ſixteen millions of livres, de- 
fired to be forgiven the other eight. But 
the thirtieth of November, 1746, notice 

was 
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. was given them on the part of the empreſs 
queen, that they muſt not only pay that ſum, 
but likewiſe as much more, for the main- 
tenance of nine regiments who were quar- 
tered in the ſuburbs of St. Pietro d' Arena, 
and Biſagno, and in the neighbouring vil-- 
lages. At the publiſhing of theſe orders, 
deſpair ſeized every inhabitant ; their miſery 
was at the utmoſt pitch; their commerce 
ruined, their credit loſt, their bank exhauſt- 
ed, their lands laid waſte, their fine coun- 
try houſes which embelliſhed the environs of 
Genoa; plundered, and in ſhort the inhabi- 
tants treated as ſlaves by the ſoldiery. They 
had nothing more to loſe but their lives, and 
there was not a ſingle Genoeſe who did not 
ſeem determined to loſe the laſt drop of his 
blood, rather than to bear any longer with 
Is ſevere and fo ignominious a treatment. 
The captive Genoefe reckoned among 
the reſt of their difgraces the loſs of the 
kingdom of Corſica, which had been long 


in a ſtate of rebellion ; and now they made 


no doubt but the malecontents would be 
fapported by the victorious arms of Auſtria. 
In this chaos of revolutions, Corſica which 
pretended to be oppreſſed by Genoa, as 
Genoa by the Auſtrians, rejoiced at the ca- 
lamity of her maſters: This ſurpluſage of 
afffiction affected only the ſenate ; by loſing 
Corſica they were deprived only of a phan- 
tom of authority; but the reſt of the Ge- 
noeſe were a prey to thoſe real ſorrows with 
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which human miſery is attended. Some of 
the ſenators privately and with great addreſs 
fomented the deſperate reſolutions, which 
the inhabitants ſeemed diſpoſed to take. It 
behoved them to act with the greateſt cir- 
cumſpection on this occaſion; for in all pro- 
bability a haſty and ill concerted inſurrection 
would have been attended with the deſtruc- 
tion of both ſenate and city. The emiſſa- 
ries of the ſenate contented themſelves with 
faying to thoſe who feemed to have moſt 
credit among the people: How long will you 
wait till the Auſtrians come to cut your throats in 
the arms of your wrues. and children, to rob you 
of the litile food you have yet left ? Their troops 
are diſperſed without the mmchofure of the walls: 
in the city there are only thoſe that guard the gates; 
you are here above forty thouſand men able 0 
firtke a blow; is it not far preferable to die, 
than to be ſpettators of the ruin of your coun- 
try? By a thouſand ſuch diſcourſes were the 
minds of the people inflamed ; but they did 
not yet ſtir, as no body had dared to ſet up 
the ſtandard of liberty. An opportunity 
ſoon offered. The Auſtrians wanted to re- 
move ſome cannon and mortars out of the 
arſenal of Genoa, for the expedition into- 
Provence ; and they obhged the inhabitants 
to perform this drudgery. The people mur- 
mured, but obeyed. An Auſtrian captain 
having rudely ſtruck an inhabitant, who did 
not beftir himſelf ſufficiently, this was as a 
bgnal, at which the people aſſembled, — 
and 
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and armed themſelves in a moment, with 


every thing they could lay hold on, with 


ſtones, ſticks, ſwords, muſkets, weapons of 
every kind, The people who had not the 
leaſt thoughts of defending the town when 
the enemy was at a diſtance, roſe up in its 
defence when it was in the poſſeſſion of the 
Auſtrians. | 

The marquis de Botta, who was then at 
St. Pietro d'Arena imagined that this popular 
inſurrection would ſubſide of itſelf, and: that 
this tranſient fury would ſoon be ſucceeded 
by fear. The next day he only reinforced: 
the guards of the town gates, and ſent ſome 
detachments into the ſtreets. Upon this the 


people aſſembled in greater crowds than the 


receding day, and flock to the doge's pa- 
ace, demanding the arms that were kept 
there.. The doge made no anſwer: but the 
domeſtics pointed out another magazine; the 
people immediately run and break it open; 
and arm themſelves; about an hundred offi- 
cers are diſtributed among the populace ; 
they barricade the ſtreets; and though it was 
now become neceſſary to eſtabliſh ſome kind 
of order in the midſt of this ſudden and furi- 
ous commotion, yet it did not in the leaſt 


' flacken the popular ardour. 


One would think that this and the follow- 
ing days, the conſternation which had ſo 
long poſſeſſed the minds of the Genoeſe, was 
The marquis 
de Botta was in S. Pietro d'Arena with ſome 
regiments, 
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regiments, and yet did not attempt to fight 
the people with his regular troops: he ſuf- 
fered the revolted to make themſelves ma- 
ſters of the gates of S. Thomas and S. Mi- 
chael. The ſenate as yet dubious whether 
the people would maintain what they had ſo 
bravely begun, ſent a deputation to the Au- 
ſtrian general in S. Pietro d'Arena. The 
marquis de Botta was negotiating when he 
ſhould have been fighting. He told the ſe- 
nators that they ſhould arm the Genoeſe 
troops, whom he had left diſarmed in the 
town, and that they ſhould join the Auſtrians 
to fall upon the rebels, as ſoon: as he had 
made a proper ſignal, Some of the ſenators, 
who were devoted to the enemy, promiſed 
to execute his orders: but it was not to be 
expected that the Genoeſe ſenate ſhould join 
with the oppreſſors of their country, to finiſh 

its deſtruction. | 
The Germans, depending on the corref+ 
pondence they had in the town, advanced to 
the gate of Biſagno, through the ſuburb of 
that name, but they were received with a 
volley of cannon and muſket-ſhot. The 
people of Genoa compoſed an army: The 
drum was beat in their name, and orders 
were iſſued out upon pain of death, to every 
citizen to make his publie appearance in 
arms, and to range himſelf under the colours 
of his reſpective ward. The Germans were 
attacked at the ſame time in the ſuburb of 
Biſagno, and in S. Pietro d' Arena. The 
alarm 


- 
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alarm: bell was rung in all the villages of the 
valleys; and the peaſants aſſembled, to the 
number of twenty thouſand. A nobleman 
of the houſe of Doria, at the head of the peo- 
ple, attacked the marquis of Botta in S. Pietro 
d' Arena; when the general and his nine re- 
giments were obliged to ſave themſelves by 

flight. They left four thouſand priſoners be- 
hind them, and above a thouſand ſlain, with 
all thefr magazines and equipages, and re- 
tired in great diſorder to the poſt of Bochetta 
hither they were purfued by the peaſants, 
who forced them at length to quit this poſt, 
and to fly as far as Gavi. Thus it was that 
the Auſtrians loſt Genoa, for having deſpiſed 
and oppreſled the people, and for being ſo 
- fimple as to believe that the ſenate would 

Join with them againſt the inhabitants, who 
had taken up arms in defence of that very 
ſenate. Europe was ſurpriſed to ſee how a 
weak. people, who-had never been bred to 
arms, and whom neither the incloſure of 
| their rocks, nor the kings of France, Spain, 
and Naples, had been able to ſave from the 
Auftrian yoke, had the bravery, unaſſiſted, 
to break their chains, and to expel their. 
conquerors. 

In this commotion a great many violences 
were committed: the people plundered ſeve- 
ral houſes belonging to the ſenators ſuſpected 
ef favouring the Auſtrians. But what was 
more ſurpriſing in this revolution is, that this 
very ſame people, who had four * of 

their 
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their conquerors in priſon, and had driven 
away the remainder, did not turn their arms 
againſt their maſters. It 1s true, they had 
chiefs; but thefe were pointed out by the 
ſenate, and none of them were conſiderable 
enough to uſurp the authority for any time. 
The people choſe thirty fix citizens for their 
governors; but they added four ſenators to 
the number, viz. Grimaldi, Scaglia, Lome- 
lini, and Fornari. Theſe four nobles gave 
an account of every thing to the ſenate, who 
did not ſeem to concern themſelves any lon- 
ger in the government, though they govern- 
ed in effect : they diſavowed at Vienna the 
revolution which they were fomenting at Ge- 
noa, and for which they apprehended the 
moſt dreadful chaſtiſement. Their miniſter 
at that court declared, that the Genoeſe no- 
bility had no ſhare in that change which was 
called a revolt, The court of Vienna be- 
having ſtill as maſters, and fancying they 
ſhould ſoon be able to recover Genoa, inti- 
mated to this miniſter, that the ſenate ſhould 
inſtantly pay the eight millions of livres, 
which was the remaining part of their fine, 
and thirty millions more for thedamage done 
to their troops; that they ſhould reſtore all 
the priſoners, and puniſh the ringleaders of 
the revolt. Theſe laws, which a provoked 
maſter might have preſcribed to an impor- 
tant and rebellious ſubject, ſerved only to 
confirm the Genoeſe in the reſolution of de- 
tending themſelves, and in the hopes of driv- 


ing 
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ing from their territory thoſe hom they 
had expelled their capital. The four thou- 
ſand Auſtrians in the priſons of Genoa, were 
hoſtages that quieted their fears. 

It is in thoſe times of calamity and deſpair, 
that the ſpirit of patriotiſm and magnanimity 
ſeem to exert themſelves with the greateſt 
force; whether it be that thaſe virtues be- 
come more conſpicuous in the general deſo- 
lation, or whether indeed the love of one's 
oppreſſed country does not revive the whole 
vigour of the ſoul, fo as to raiſe human na- 
ture above itſelf. Of this was ſeen a memo- 

rable inſtance in Auguſtin Adorno. This 
brave republican commanded in the town of 
Savona, which belongs to the territory of 
the republic. It was beſieged by the king 
of Sardinia ; and the ſenate having ſubmit- 
ted to the Auſtrians, ordered him to give up 
the town. He made anſwer, that he could 
not obey any other orders than thoſe of a 
free ſenate; after which he held out long 
enough for ſuccours, but none came. The 
people of Genoa, though victorious at home, 
were not ſufficiently diſciplined to engage in 
the open field; and France being obliged to 
defend Provence, could not ſpare any troops 
for her allies on the other fide of the Alps. 
Thus the valour of Auguſtin Adorno * only 
ſerved to make him priſoner of war, at the 

very time that Genoa was delivered: but he 
merited the praiſes of his country, as well as 


of 
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of the king of- Sardinia to whom he ſurren- 
dered. . 

This revolution of Genoa was of great 
ſervice to Provence. The Auſtians, who 
already poſſeſſed one third part of the coun- 
try, no longer received either proviſions or 
ammunition by the way of Genoa, as in the 
beginning. And yet they were advanced as 
far as the river of Argens, with a deſign of 
attacking Toulon and Marſeilles, aſſiſted by 

the Engliſh fleet. 

They ſoon “ took the iſlands of St. Mar- 
garet and St. Honorat, which had only a gar- 
riſon of invalids. 

In thoſe iſles ſeveral ſtate priſoners were 
confined; who flattered themſelves with 
hopes that the Engliſh would ſet them at 
liberty: but the commanding officer capitu- 
lated ſo quick, that they permitted him to 
carry off all his priſoners, with other effects 
belonging to the king, and his little garriſon. 
It is ſurprizing that ſeveral public journals 
ſhould pretend to ſay, that this commanding 
officer was the marquis de Dreux, lieutenant 
general and grand maſter of the ceremonies. 
The miſtake is owing to this, that the mar- 
quis de Dreux is lord of thoſe iſlands. The 
perſon who commanded there, was an old 
officer, who was tried by a council of war, 
and condemned to impriſonment, for ſur- 
rendering ſo precipitately. 

After 


December 16. 
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Alter the taking of thoſe iſlands, the ene- 
my began the ſiege of Antibes. It was not 
an eaſy matter to ſtop the progreſs of an army 
that had ſeventy one battalions, eight thou- 
fand irregulars, and eight thouſand horſe. 
Marſhal Belliſle was entruſted with this un- 
omg. 

Upon his nid he could only be a ſpec- 
tator of the deplorable fituation, and of the 
deſpondency of the whole province, as well 
as of the king's troops. He was neither able 
to hinder the paſſage of the Var, nor to pro- 
tect the country occupied by the Auſtrians, 
who expected a reinforcement of thirty bat- 
talions and ſixteen ſquadrons, with cannon, 
ammunition, and proviſions. The coaſts were 
guarded by a few frightened militia. The 
troops, under no ſort of diſcipline, took hay 
and ſtraw by force from the inhabitants; 
and the mules employed in the ſervice of the 
army, periſhed for want of food. The ene- 
my had plundered and laid waſte the whole 
country, from the Var to the river of Argens 
and the Durance. Their generals permitted 
their troops to pillage Vence and Graſſe for 
the ſpace of ſix hours, becauſe theſe towns 


had not been ene in paying their con- 
tributions. 

The infant don Philip and the duke of 
Modena were at Aix in Provence, where they 
waited to ſee what efforts France and Spain 
would make to extricate themſelves from 


this cruel ſituation. The ſupplies were as 
yet 


Fe 
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yet far off; while the dangers and wants 
were preſſing. Marſhal Belliſle began with 
borrowing fifty thouſand crowns in his own 
name, to relieve the moſt urgeny neceſſities. 
He was obliged to perform the office of in- 
tendant, and of commiſſary of the ſtores. 
Then, as faſt as the troops came in, he made 
himſelf maſter of different poſts, where he 
ſtopped the progreſs of the Auſtrians, On 
the one ſide he covered Caſtellane on the 
Verdon, when the Auſtrians were going to 
take poſſeſſion of it; and on the other he ſe- 
cured Draguignan and Brignoles. 

At length, towards the beginning of Ja- 
nuary, 1747, finding his army increaſed to 
ſixty battalions and twenty two ſquadrons, 
and being ſeconded by the marquis de Mina, 
who furniſhed him with four or five thouſand 
Spaniards, he looked upon himſelf as in a 
condition to attack the enemy. Count Brown 
who commanded the Auſtrians, and the mar- 
quis of Ormea who was at the head of a body 
of Piedmonteſe, were a great deal ſuperior 
to him in forces. But they met with greater 
difficulties in procuring ſubſiſtence for their 
army. This is an eſſential point, which 
fruſtrates the end of moſt — 
firſt defeat“ began with a poſt in the neigh- - 
bourhood of Caſtellane, from whence a cap- 
tain of the regiment of Lyonnois, whoſe name 
was Daupenet, drove them with ſword in 


hand. They occupied from Sener to S. 


O Tropes 
* January 7, 1747, 


ns. Their 
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Tropes the ſpace of forty leagues. A con- 
ſiderable body was beaten and diſlodged 
from Caſtellane by the count de Maulev- 
rier, and by the marquis de Taubin a Spa- 
niard. Another corps were alſo diſlodged, 
and obliged to repaſs the river of Argens. 


Marſhal Belliſle, by his winning manner, 


engaged the Spaniſh troops to ſecond him in 
every attempt. The marquis de la Mina 
Joined with him in all his ſchemes; and this 
perfect harmony contributed greatiy to their 
common ſucceſs. The enemy were purſued 
from poſt to poſt, and always with loſs. At 
length the marſhal obliged them to repaſs 
the Var, and delivered Provence. 

There remained now * only one difficult 
enterprize for the king, and this was to re- 
lieve Genoa, During the whole war he had 
been occupied in protecting his allies ; firſt 
the emperor - Charles VII. afterwards the 
prince of Spain don Philip, then the preten- 
der to the crown of England, and finally the 
Genoeſe; and in the whole courſe of the war 
freſh dangers aroſe from his ſucceſſes. 

Marſhal Bellifle had now driven the Au- 
ſtrians and Piedmonteſe out of Provence: 
but there was reaſon to fear that this very 
enemy, who were ſtrong enough to guard 
the paſſage of the Alps, had alſo ſufficient 
ſtrength to fall upon Genoa, and afterwards 
upon Naples. Though Genoa had expelled 
the enemy from her walls, yet ſhe was ſtill 

blocked 
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blocked up by ſea and land. Count Schul- 
Temburg ſucceeded the marquig de Botta, 
and continually threatened the firſt inclo- 
ſure. Admiral Medley took as much care as 
poſſible that no ſuccours ſhould enter the 
harbour, Yet the king of France was con- 
tinually ſupplying them. Marſhal . Belhſle 
began with ſending them twenty thouſand 
lewidores by eight officers, among whom this 
ſum was equally diſtributed. He ordered 
them to throw the money into the ſea, in caſe 
they ſhould not be fo lucky as to eſcape. 
The officers arrived with the money, provi- 
ſions, and ſoldiers, and eſpecially with great 
promiſes. With this encouragement the 
Genoeſe withſtood all the attacks of the Au- 
ſtrians, as well as the propoſals of the court 
of Vienna; for this court had ſtill the aſſu- 
rance to treat with a people, whom ſo ſevere 
a treatment and ſo glorious a revolution muſt 
have rendered ever irreconcileable. The 
Auſtrians demanded money of them, when 
they had none; and on the contrary the king 
of France gave them money. 

It was not enough for the French to have 
obliged the Auſtrians -and Piedmonteſe to 
repaſs the Var; it was alſo incumbent upon 
them to pals that river in purſuit of the ene- 
my, to drive them beyond the mountains, 
to enter Italy once more, and above all things 
ſpeedily to relieve Genoa. There was no 
ſending any ſuccours to that city but by ſea; 
and theſe were to ſteal unknown to the En- 
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gliſh fleet, which was cruizing off that coaſt. 
At that time there were but eight ſhips at 
Toulon, diſarmed and laid up, beſides three 
frigates, and two barks; ſo that they were 
able to arm only ſix gallies, for want of ſlaves 
and ſeamen. In the mean time the Auſtri- 
ans, aſſiſted by the Piedmonteſe, threatened 
to recover poſſeſſion of Genoa. Count Schul- 
lemburg, nephew of the Venetian general, 
had reinforced his army with Albanians : 
theſe axe the ancientEpirots, who are eſteem- 
ed to be as good ſoldiers as their anceſtors. 
He had repaſſed the Bocchetta, and kept 
Genoa cloſely blockaded ; while the country 
both to the right and left was given up to 
the fury of the irregular troops, to plunder 
and devaſtation. Genoa was in terror, and 
the conſternation they were in produced ſome 
ſecret correſpondence with their oppreſſors: 
to complete their miſery, there was a great 
diviſion betwixt the ſenate and the people. 
The town did not want proviſions, but mo- 
ney ; they were at the expence of eighteen 
thouſand florins a day, to maintain the mi- 
litia who fought in the country, or defended 
the city. The republic had no regular troops 
well diſciplined, nor no experienced officer : 
they could expect no ſuccours but by ſea, 
and even theſe at the hazard of being picked 
up by the Engliſh fleet, as happened to 
thoſe which had been ſent to prince Edward. 


Theſe ſuccours were expected from France 
| and 
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and Spain; and if they did not come ſoon 
all was loſt. 5 
The king of France had already ſent 
million of livres to the ſenate. ., The galleys 
were now ordered to ſet out from Toulon 
and Marſeilles with about ſix thouſand men 
on board. They put into Corſica and Mo- 
naco, by diſtreſs of weather, but chiefly to 
avoid the Engliſh fleet. The maſter of a 
ſmall veſſel belonging to this convoy, who. 
was a foreigner, took this opportunity to 
commit a treacherous action. He gave no- 
tice of the embarkation to the Engliſh ad- 
miral, who came and fell upon the convoy; 
but they loſt only ſix ſmall veſſels with a- 
bout a thouſand ſoldiers. At length the 
firſt ſuccours reached Genoa to the number 
of about four thouſand French, who re- 
vived the drooping hopes of the Genoeſe. 
Soon after * arrived the duke of Boufflers, 
to take upon him the command of the 
troops that were to defend Genoa, and 
whoſe number daily increaſed. The gene- 
ral himſelf was obliged to take his paſſage 
in an open boat, in order to eſcape admiral 
Medley's fleet. If the Engliſh had been as 
diligent and artful as they were magnani- 
mous in their undertaking, they would 
have had a proper number of ſmall craft 
well armed, which would have kept near 
the ſhore when their great ſhips could not, 
and have rendered it extremely difficult for 
* Laſt of April. 
the 
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the French to ſend any ſuccours. For want 
of ſome ſuch precaution, detachments of 
French, Spaniards, and Swiſs, were ſucceſ- 
fively going into Genoa from the coaſt of 
France } at the ſame time they were ſup- 
» plied» with proviſions from the coaſt of Ita- 
ly, while the Engliſh were only bare ſpec- 
tator s. 
The duke of Boufflers was now at the 
head of about eight thouſand regular troops, 
in a town which was blocked up, and ex- 


pected every moment to be beſieged. There 


was very little order among them, not much 
proviſions, and no powder ; .— the 
heads of the people were not properly ſub- 
ordinate to the ſenate. The Au — had 
ſtill ſome. ſecret intelligence in the town. 
Thus the duke of Boufflers had as much 
difficulty to deal with thoſe whom he was 
come to defend, as with the enemy. Yet 
he eſtabliſhed order in every quarter ; at 
the ſame time proviſions of all kinds were 
imported in plenty, by means of a ſecret 
conſideration given to the captains of the 
Engliſh ſhips; ſo greatly do public calami- 
ties depend on private intereſt. 

The Auſtrians had ſome monks on their 
ſide ; the ſame arms were employed againſt 
them with greater force. The prieſts were 
prevailed upon to refuſe abſolution to thoſe 
who ſhould balance a moment between the 
- enemy and their country. An hermit put 


bimſelf at the head of the militia, —_ 
e 
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he encouraged by his enthuſiaſtic declama- 
tion, and by his example in fighting; he 
was killed in one of thoſe daily ſkirmiſhes, 
and with his laſt breath exhorted the Genoeſe 
to defend their country. The ladies pawned 
their jewels to ſupply the expences of the 
neceſſary operations. # 
But of all theſe encouragements the moſt 
powerful was the valour of the French 
troops, whom the duke of Boufflers often 
employed in attacking the enemy in their 
poſts beyond the double incloſure of Genoa. 
There were a great many more, the poſſeſ- 
ſion of which would have rendered the o- 
perations of the ſiege much eaſter to the e- 
nemy : one among the reſt on the coaſt of 
Rivarola, of which the Auſtrians and Pied- 
monteſe made themſelves maſters *®, very 
near the mountain of the two brothers, and 
from whence they were by all means to be 
diſlodged. This action, conducted with as 
much prudence as vigour, revived all their 
hopes. The count de Lanion diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf on this occaſion, as allo the cheva- 
lier de Chauvelin , who was wounded in 
the engagement. Here the French loſt co- 
lonel la Faye, fon of the captain of the 
guards whoſe character is ſo well known in 
- Paris, This young officer had inherited 
from his father a very high degree of cou- 
rage with great application to the ſciences 
and from his uncle he had learnt to improve 
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in the moſt agreeable parts of polite litera- 
ture. The author of this narrative, who 
knew. his merit, cannot too much lament 
his lobs.. 
The Genoeſe ſucceeded in almoſt every 
*. one of thoſe little ſkirmiſhes, which at that 
time engroſſed their whole attention, and 
were afterwards ſwallowed up in the multi- 
tude of more important events. But what 
diſconcerted all the meaſures of the Auſtri- 
ans in Italy was the progreſs marſhal Belliſle 
Was making with his army. He had obliged 
the enemy to raiſe the ſiege of Antibes, 
while his brother retook the iſles of S. Mar- 
garet within ſight of the Engliſh fleet: he 
was maſter of Nice, Villafrarca, and Ven- 
timigha ;. and the king of Sardinia was ob- 
Tiged to recal his troops to defend his own 
dominions. The Auſtrians, being obliged 
to make a ſtand againſt Belliſſe's army, could 
not befiege.-Genoa in form, left the French 
- ſhould advance; ſo that the court of Vien- 
na at length gave orders for raiſing the 
blockade. 
The duke of [5 aL 5 50 long enjoy 
this happineſs and glory. He died of the 
"ſmall pox the very day the enemy retired. 
He was the ſon of marſhal Boufflers, a - ge- 
neral much eſteemed under Lewis XIV. a 
man of honour, and a good ſubject. The fon 
inherited the amiable qualities of his father. 
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